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The work now put to the press, for the second time, has, 
in several particulars, been naisunderstood. And I am 
toid chat I must ascribe this to my own want of perspi- 
cacity,— especially in the last chapter, in which I undertocA 
(o sum up the ^neral principles of Spiritual CulturOi 
deduced from a view of the soul, that some persons say is 
vnintdligible. On this account, I here attempt anoUier 
exjidanation of the psychology, which is made the basis of 
Mr* Alcott's School, with the principles and methods, 
which are evolved from it ; intending to alter that chapter 
considerably, although there is nothing in it, which I wish 
to take back, or by which I did not mean something 
important. 

To contemplate Spirit in the Infinite Beins, has ever 
been acknowledged to be the only ground of true Reli- 
gion. To contemplate Spirit in External nature, is univer- 
sally allowed to be the only true Science; To contem- 
plate Spirit in ourselves, and in our fellow men, is obvi- 
ously the only means of understanding social duty, and 
quickening within ourselves a wise Humanity. — In general 
terms, — Contemplation of Spirit is the first principle of 
Human Culture ; the foundation of Self-education. 

This principle, Mr. Alcott begins with applying to the 
education of the youngest children. Considering early 
education as a leading of the young mindlo «fi\l-^^\k^::»i^^'^\ 

I 
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Iip wriiilfl hnvn it prornnil on tho flame principles. And 
fpw will ili<ini(rf!n witli liiniy in drawing this inference from 
itif* |irfMnim*H. 

Iliii il i^ mil prntnnclfHl, that it in peculiar to the system 
III •MJitrntiitii, ilnvnloprd in the following pages, to aim at 
Ihf* cMinli'niplntioii of Hpirit, at least in theory. But per- 
1uip« il will l»p nilniiltod that Mr. Alcott is somewhat pecu- 
liar in ihn faith wliirli he nuts in this principle, in his fear- 
li*R« and iH^rupvoring application of it ; and especially, in 
hin not Ftptlina tho rhild to \i\ok for Spirit, frst, in the vast 
and variist liiMd of o\tornal natun^ ; as seems to be the sole 
nnu «>r r«>iumon ottuoation. For, in common education as 
IK woll kuoxvn, tho attontion is primarily and principally 
dii^vtod 1«^ tltt^ )>art of language which consists of the 
iinino« of outwani things ; as well as to books which 
iHMontitH^ally class and explain them; or. i\hich narrate 
ovonts m a maitor-i>f-fact manner. 

l^no would think that there has boon proof enough, that 
this i^^mnvw plan is a bad one. in the universally acknowl- 
<\ig«»\i diffivMiUy. of making chikiren study those things to 
v^'hh'h they arc tinpt put. without artificial stimulus : — also, 
in the alnnMute detormmation. with which so manv tine 

■ 

minds turn aside, from word -knowledge and dry science, 
to pUi) and fun. and to whatever interests the imagmation 
OT Heart : — and. fin»l!\ . m the ver\ smali am<^unt of acoui- 
lijtion. whvh aftoT nV. i)yc pain»i t-?k*^n. i> genoraPv iau: up. 
from «oh*v*i d^]k-» B«*«Hio^. r* i; noi .. ;» -f-^- absurd ' Is 
no* ^vt#»rm»- nwfnrr aTtopof Him \tso y-^^i r. fv^io I'o: the rye 

<%{ ^HfMHATkfi to <N^mn>?»FTr. ■ ^n^. «< »! no; iiliori$sil>U- foT 

f 

Ow m»»yi to *1»»covot ihr Sp»rn »i- «»»»;> . nni >«< tn<: fi-ui )>, 
w^ tt wow*. <»rtm»r^T>dor, 'i*u» r***'*!; o: ihi nttcmn;. has 
ynorwtb Koor, iHfH no cpiriin^ rn^'n'-. i.;?> ;a-./r nia.':t ai 
nd^oov Ifi iTv^i o«*«H. IN: ^tiot'^f'v. «•(?< N?t=v N wikter^c, 
^tarownpeo. at dmipntcr. b^ k >-t*o:\ o: rthxfv;> i%r.^. m 
Af l*ft»i taw*. iV m»*Hi ^n^ Nv'^»ni" ••no^dr^ a no jwrow. 
b; ^ W % <*<M*Wnor. V •twyh p'»*t^Mil«: doripM-r-f-ns. \atu* 

lH J ^W Ki . t^ye<<^^ '^■''^•k'TK •; »^'^ ?» ^ t - ^liK-: r.rXiren 

i»i #•€■ f»f*i T*^^oe t- '*•« .-^-k-V' "i'^^n^'-r * "S-t^.tn; a? %\ 
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intrinsic difficulty in doing this, inasmuch as a child can 
as easily perceive and name pleasure, pain, love, anger, hate 
and any other exercises of soul, to which himself is sub- 
jected, as he can see the objects before his eyes, and thus 
a living knowledge of that part of language, which 
expresses intellectual and moral ideas, and involves the 
study of his own consciousness of feelings and moral law, 
may be gained, External nature being only made use of, as 
imagery, to express the inward life which he experiences. 
Connected with this self contemplation, and constantly 
checking any narrowing effect of egotism, or self compla- 
cency, which it may be supposed to engender, is the con- 
templation of God, that can so easily be associated with 
it. For as the word finite gives meaning to the word infi- 
nite, so the finite virtue always calls up in the mind, 
an Idea which is henceforth named, and becomes an attri- 
bute of the Eternal Spirit. Thus a child, having felt 
what a just action is, either in himself or another, hence- 
forth has an Idea of Justice, which is pure and perfect, 
in the same ratio, as he is unsophisticated ; and is more 
and more comprehensive of particular applications, as 
his Reason unfolds. How severe and pure it often is, in 
a child, thousands have felt ! 

So when a cause is named, — the First Cause becomes 
the immediate object of inquiry. Who taught the hen 
to lay its eggs, said a little boy to his mother. The hen's 
mother, was the reply. Who taught the hen's mother.^ 
That mother had a mother. But who taught the first hen 
that ever laid an egg in the world ? — he exclaimed impa- 
tiently. This child had never heard of a God. What 
mother or nurse, will not recognize that this is the 
way children talk.'^ It is proverbial, that children ask 
questions so deep, that they cannot be answered. The 
perception of the finite, seems with them, to be followed 
immediately, by a plunge into the infinite. A wise obser- 
ver will see this, even through the broken language of 
infancy, and often through its voiceless silence. And a 
deep reasoner on such facts, will see, that a plan of edu- 
cation, founded on the idea of studying Spirit in their own 
consciousness, and in God, — is one that will meet children 
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just where they are, — much more than will the common 
plan of pursuing the laws of nature, as exhibited in move- 
ments of the external world« 

But some say, that the philosophy of the Spirit is a dis- 
puted philosophy ; — that the questions, — what are its 
earliest manifestations upon earth ? and what are the 
means and laws of its growth ? — are unsettled ; and there- 
fore it is not a subject for dogmatic teaching. 

Mr. Alcott replies to this objection, that his teaching is 
not dogmatic ; that nothing more is assumed by him, than 
that Spirit exists, bearing a relation to the body in which 
it is manifested, analogous to the relation which God bears 
to the external creation. And it is only those persons who 
are spiritualists, so far as to admit this, whom he expects 
to place children under his care. 

At this point, his dogmatic teaching ends; and here he 
takes up the Socratic mode. He begins with asking ques- 
tions upon the meanings of the words, which the children 
use in speaking, and which they find in their spelling 
lessons, requiring illustrations of them, in sentences com- 
posed or remembered. This involves the study of Spirit. 
He one day began with the youngest of thirty scholars, to 
ask illustrations of the word brute ; and there were but 
three literal answers. A brute, was a man who killed 
another ; a drunken man ; a man who beat his wife ; a 
man without any love ; but it w&s always a man. In one' 
instance, it was a boy beating a dog. Which is the brute, 
said Mr. Alcott, the boy or the dog ? The boy ; said the 
little girl, with the gravest face. This case indicates a 
general tendency of childhood, and is an opening there- 
fore, for speaking of the outward as the sign of the inward, 
and for making all the reading and spelling lessons, exer- 
cises for defining and illustrating words. — The lessons 
on language, given in the Record, have generally been 
admitted to be most valuable. Most persons seem to be 
struck with the advantages, necessarily to be derived from 
the habit of inquiring into the history of words from their 
material origin, and throughout the spiritual applications 
of them, which the Imagination makes. 

It is true, that one person, in leading such an exercise, 
'jotuty sometimes give a cast to the whole inquiry, through 
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the influence of his own idiosyncracies and favorite doc- 
trines ; and Mr. Alcott's definitions may not be defensible 
in every instance. I am not myself prepared to say, that 
I entirely trust his associations. But he is so successful^ 
in arousing the activity of the children's own minds, and 
he gives such free scope to their associations, that his per- 
sonal peculiarities are Hkely to have much less influence 
than those of most instructprs. Not by any means, so 
much objection could be made to his school, on this 
account, as can be made to Johnson's Dictionary; for 
the manner in which the words are studied and talked 
about in school, is such, that the children must be perpetu- 
ally reminded, that nothing connected with spiritual sub- 
jects can be finally settled into any irreversible formula of 
doctrine, by finte and nnperfected minds ; — excepting, 
perhaps the two moral laws, on which hang the law and 
the prophets. 

Some objections have been made, however, to. the ques- 
tionings upon consciousness, of which specimens are 
given in the lessons on Self-Analysis. — It is said, that their, 
general tendency must be to produce egotism.— ^This might 
be, if, in self-analysis, a perfect standard was not always 
kept before the mind, by constant reference to Jesus 
Christ, as the " truth of our nature ; " and by means of 
that generalizing tendency, which I have noticed before ; 
which always makes children go from finite virtue, to the 
Idea of the Perfect. We have found the general influence 
of the lessons on Self- Analysis, to be humbling to the self- 
conceited and vain, — though they have also encouraged 
and raised up the depressed and timid, in one or two 
instances. The objection seems to me, to have arisen 
from taking the word self in a too limited signification. 
The spirit within, is what is meant by self considered as 
an object of philosophical investigation. I think myself, 
that the lessons would more appropriately have been styled, 
analysis of human nature, than self-analysis ; for except- 
ing the first one, they were of a very general character, 
and constantly became more so, in their progress. Yet the 
impression of that first lesson is very probably the strongest 
on the mind of many readers. It consisted of a «ex\«& ^^ 
questions^ calculated to brins; out the s\io>2<^%\. ^xA tcv^^v 
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delicate sentiments of the individual soul. Testing ques- 
tions were asked, which placed the child in the painful 
alternative of claiming the spirit of martyrdom, or deny- 
ing her sincere affections for beloved friends. I believe 
there was no untruth told, and no selfexaltation felt, and 
consequently no harm done, in the particular instance ; 
but I will admit that it wa9 too much an analysis of the 
individual, and should certainly agree with those who 
think that the effect of such a course, might ultimately be 
to dwarf or dissipate, by forcing an expression of senti- 
ments strictly personal, and perhaps to corrupt them. If 
there is one object more than another, to which may be 
applied Wordsworth's beautiful lines : — 

" — Our meddling intellect, 
^ Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 
We murder to dissect — " 

it IS to the personalities of the soul. 

The instinctive delicacy with which children veil their 
deepest thoughts of love and tenderness for relatives, and 
their reasonable self gratulations, should not be violated I 
think, in order to gain knowledge, or for any imagined bene- 
fit to others. Indeed no knowledge can be gained, in this 
way. It would be as wise to tear the rosebud open, or in- 
vade the solitude of the chrysalis, with the hope of obtain- 
ing insight into the process of bloom or metamorphosis, as 
' to expect to gain any knowledge of the soul, by drawing 
forth, by the personal power which an instructor may pos- 
sess over the heart, conscience, or imagination, that confi- 
dence, which it is the precious prerogative of an individual 
to bestow spontaneously, when old enough to choose its 
depository. And Mr. Alcott, I believe, agrees with me in 
this, notwithstanding that he practically goes sometimes 
upon the very verge of the rights of reserve, as in the 
instance referred to. He doubted, immediately, whether 
that first lesson was wise, and materially changed the char- 
acter of his questioning afterwards, and an attentive reader 
will observe, that questions of the same kind were not 
repeated after the first day. But I felt bound in con- 
science to put into the Record, every thing that transpired 
during that winter, and to present even the exercises that 
were afterwards modified ; because I had called my book 
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the Record of the actual School. I expected, however, 
that it would be read in the liberal spirit, a work on such 
a plan required ; and that the general character of the ex- 
ercises would be regarded, rather than the peculiarities of 
any one lesson, and especially of an introductory one, on 
entirely new ground. 

Bht what I have said of the rights of reserve, does not 
respect all that is in the soul. There are relations and 
, sentiments which regard objects of common interest to all 
souls ; such as God, Jesus Christ, the human race as such, 
and duties in the abstract. These are fair subjects of 
questioning, with the affections appertaining to them, and 
there is a great good, which may arise from the conscious- 
ness of these sentiments in each individual being analysed 
and discriminated, and the relations themselves being dis- 
cussed in a large company, all of whom share them, and 
the duties which spring from them. For so all narrow- 
ness and peculiar associations have a chance to be ex- 
changed for something more enlarged, and the clearer Rea- 
son of some may aid the dimmer apprehension of others, 
less favored by nature or education. And, in this case, 
there is no fear, as has sometimes been sugge&ted, of the 
mind's being dwarfed. It may and will take narrow views 
.comparatively of Truth itself, but the danger is less, if 
this subject is first apprehended in childhood, than if it is 
approached for the first time at a later age ; for in child- 
hood the sense of Justice, and the sentiment of the Good 
and Beautiful, have not yet lost the holiness and divine bal- 
ance of Innocence, or the glow and impulse first received 
from the Divine Being, who projected the individual soul 
into time and space, there to clothe itself with garments, 
by which it may see itself, and be seen by its fellow beings. 
This vi^w of childhood's comprehension, is confirmed 
by all, who have had much to do with cultivating the 
minds of children. Madame Neckar de Saussure, in her 
work on Progressive Education, says, — that the younger 
children are, the more exclusively they are moral beings, 
a position which she defends with mUch fine remark, re- 
plete with her usual practical good sense. The phrenolo- 
gists remark that conscientiousness is, generally speaking, 
larger in proportion in children, than in adults, — (what o. 
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satire is this fact, if it be a fa<5t, on our modes of educa- 
tion !) — and lastly, Jesus Christ always spoke of child- 
hood as having peculiar moral sympathies ; — ^being of the 
kingdom of heaven, &c. 

There is however, one way, in which there is some dan- 
ger of dwarfing the minds of children on these subjects. 
It is this. As it is sometimes necessary to imagine or 
refer to practical applications of principles, and to outward 
occasions of sentiments, in order to identify them, we are 
liable to present cases wliich are not entirely comprehensi- 
ble by children who can perfectly realize the principle or 
sentiment, either in their own consciousness, or in applica- 
tion to a case whose terms they do understand. And Mr. 
Alcott may sometimes err in selecting his instances of 
application. ^ But I think it is very rarely that he does. In 
the first edition of the Record, I noticed an instance, 
where I thought he had erred in this way. But after the 
book was printed, I found I had misrepresented his opin- 
ion. He told me he did not decidedly believe, as I there 
stated, that government had not the right of capital pun- 
ishment. Still less did he mean to dogmatise on that 
point with his scholars. I thought at the time, it was a 
singular departure from the spirit of his method, to bring 
the children to a decision, on a disputed point of legisla- 
tion, — that most extensive and complicated of all applica- 
tions of principle to practice, and necessarily entirely out 
of the comprehension of children. And the only excuse 
I can give for making this misrepresentation, is, that on 
that day for the only time, I left the record in the hands 
of another, and left the room, and then made my inferences 
from it as it stood. Mr. Alcott says, that had I been there 
I should probably have heard nothing to which even I 
should have objected, notwithstanding my own opinion 
is, that society, in its collective capacity, has a right to 
inflict capital punishment on individuals, in defence of its 
members. 

The contemplation of Spirit in God, is necessarily wrapt 
up in a study of language, leading to the study of the 
Soul, whose existence, sentiments, reason and strength of 
will, are God's gifts of spirit. But Mr. Alcott did not 
intend to confine himself to such allusions to Jesus Christ 
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as are found in the Record. Having arranged the four 
gospels into a continuous story, to illustrate the career of 
Spirit on earth, he began the second year of his school, 
by reading these with conversations, and he expects to 
prove that this mode of studying Spirit, is peculiarly within 
the reach of childhood, and particularly congenial to its 
holy Instincts, strong sympathies, ready Imagination, ahd 
unsophisticated Reason. In this, as in all his other ques- 
tionings, his plan is a perfectly liberal one. Having read 
the lesson for the day, he asks for their own associations 
with words, their impressions of events, the action of their 
Imagination, and the conclusions of their Reason upon 
them. All sides of every subject are presented by the 
various children, and dwelt upon, at least until they are fully 
expressed ; and there the subject is left, Mr. Alcott making 
no further decision upon what is said, than can be derived 
from the paraphrase, with which he generally closes, and 
which he makes, on the impulse of the moment. He does 
not wish the children to think, that the meaning of Scrip- 
ture is a matter of authority ; and this is the chief reason 
why he does not decide in favor of particular views, dog- 
matically. He thinks it is enough to start the mind on 
some subjects, to *'wake the echo that will not sleep 
again," and lays out to guard them from error, rather by 
the general influences of his moral and intellectual disci-^ 
pline, than by giving them the formulas of his own creed. 
So successful has he proved to be, in avoiding controver- 
ted points, and keeping free from the technology of sect, 
that one day, when two ladies, — one a Trinitarian, and 
the other a Humanitarian, — were present at a lesson, on the 
first chapter of John, each left the room, saying to Mr. 
Alcott, " I perceive that my views are taught here." 

Before dismissing this part of the subject, howevet, let 
me notice one thing, which is very extensively said, namely, 
that Mr. Alcott goes further, in his dogmatics, than ^.o 
teach the existence of Spirit, in that relation to the bod} 
which the Deity holds to the Creation ; for that he teaches 
the oriental doctrine of preexistence and emanation. 

But this is not the case. Mr. Alcott indeed believes, 
that the body of an individual is a consequence, and was 
the first consequence of the existence of the individual 
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spirit, that the first act of the soul, when breathed from 
the Divine Spirit, is an arrangement of particles around 
itself, as a means of expressing its individuality. In other 
words, he believes that birth is a Spiritual act and fact- 
prior to embodiment. And does not every one believe 
this, who does not think the soul of an individual the tem- 
perament of a body, the effect of matter ? For my own 
part, I believe, that this is the only way of conceiving the 
unity of a spirit ; and that it is all the preexistence that is 
meant in Wordsworth's ode on Immortality, or that Plato 
himself meant to teach ; and that it certainly is the doc- 
trine of Christianity, taught by Jesus Christ. But even 
this doctrine, Mr. Alcott has never taught dogmatically. 
It has come out spontaneously from the children them- 
selves ; and almost invariably, as soon as they come to 
see the divine nature of the conscience and the sentiments^ 
and the relations of the human with the divine Being. It 
is entirely against the spirit of Mr. Alcott's plan to dog- 
matise even on what he believes. Some of the children 
have expressed a materialist theory, and I would venture 
to say, that they have never thought, with which party Mr. 
Alcott agrees, so entirely is he out of the habit of express- 
ing his own views ; and so entirely Socratic is his method 
of instruction. Indeed it is almost impossible for one who 
has not been in the school, lo understand, how truly the 
opinion of others, even that of Mr. Alcott, becomes a 
secondary ob/ect of attention, after the mind has been 
opened into the region of Ideas through consciousness, by 
the key of well understood words. There is real intellec- 
tual activi'ty. in these little minds ; and a pursuit of truth 
oru.the ^rue principles. This is the case, before it is evi- 
denced by ready answers. It often happens' that a child 
is sojoe weeks and even months or a year, at school, with- 
out saying many things ; but perfectly absorbed and atten- 
tive, and giving a silent vote, on all questions so decided : 
^X last he begins to speak, and almost astonishes us, by 
his thoughts and expressions. The journals which the 
children begin to keep, as soon as they can join letters, 
also, often give indications of attention and interest, before 
there is much said. Mr. Alcott requires from all, undivi- 
ded attention ; excepting from a small class, consisting of 
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those who do fioi f6dd at all. These do not join in the 
general exercises, but sit nt a side desk, and wrte, draw, 
and look at pictures, while he attends to the large class. 

It will be granted that the general inflnence of studying 
language, consciousnegs, and the life of Jesus Christ, for 
the manifestations of Spirit, must be favorable to moral 
culture, unless there is something very forced about it ; 
and the Record of a School will probably convince any 
impartial reader, that it can be done very easily and natu- 
rally, by such an instructor as Mr. Alcott. Speculating 
and talking about the moral nature, has, of itself, a tend- 
ency to place it uppermost in the mind ; since there is an 
inward feeling, which raises the moral part of our nature 
above the intellectual and instinctive, whenever they are 
all brought into comparison. But this is not enough ; es- 
pecially where there is no dogmatic teaching. Thought 
should ever be accompanied with appropriate action. Mr. 
Alcott rests his chief dependence for the moral culture of 
his pupils, upon the moral discipline to which he subjects 
tbem. He makes every day's duties, the means of illus- 
trat'-^g every day's speculations ;— and vice versa. This 
will appear in the sequel. 

But some of his methods of discipline have been ques- 
tioned. Before I had had an opportunity of observing their 
operation with my own eyes, I was very much inchned 
to question some of them myself; and perhaps it will be 
the best means of doing both him and myself justice, to 
relate my own views upon this subject, and the modifica- 
tions they have undergone, pince I have been a spectator 
of his School. 

I will begin with saying, that I have no doubt at all, 
tliat as far as regards this particular school, the methods 
have been in every respect salutary, and the best possible 
for the members of it. General intelligence, order, self- 
control, and goodwill, have been produced to a degree 
that is marvellous to see ; especially, when we consider 
that his scholars' ages range from three years to twelve, 
and none are older, and most of them only eight or 
nine years old. I can indeed conceive of something quite 
equal, if not superior, in moral beauty, that may be 
gained on a different plan, supposing the school \& ^o\sv- 
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posed of older scholans ; and the education is a more pri- 
vate one, from thfe beginning. I do not know, however, 
but that my difiering methods ere applicable, more espe- 
cially and exclusively, to girls. 

The point from which I diverge from Mr. Akott, in 
theory, is this : I think that a private conscience in tlie 
young will naturally, be the highest. Mr. Alcott thinks 
a common conscience is to be cultivated in a school, and 
that this will be higlier in all, than any one conscience 
would be, if it were private. 

Pursuing my own idea in my own school, my method 
has, in theory, been this. I have begun with every indi- 
vidual, by taking it for granted, in the first place, that 
there is a predominating sense of duty. This is not arti- 
ficial on my part; for thie germ of the principle of duty, 
lies in every mind, I know ; and generally, it is accompa- 
nied by a wish, at least, to follow duty. With this I would 
sympathise, and let my sympathy be felt, by showing 
ipy scholars that I can find the wish out, even when envelr 
oped in many shadows. All derelictions from duty, I 
would meet with surprise, as accidental mistakes or indis* 
putable misfortunes, accordihg as the fact might be, and 
ofier my advice, endeavoring to win a confidential expo- 
sure of the individual's own moral condition, as it appears 
to themselves, in order that 1 might wisely and tenderly 
give suitable advice. Thus would I establish a separate 
understanding with each particular scholar, and act the 
part of a religious friend, with each ; while in general as- 
sembly, no reference should be made to any moral wrongs 
doing of any one ; but it be courteously and charitably 
taken for granted, that all mean to act conscientiously and 
religiously. 

This plan is of very fine influence, in many respects. 
Its. tendency is to bre^ak up that odious combat which 
seems to go on in inany schools, where there is a struggle, 
as it were, for power ; — the children trying how far they 
can do wrong with impunity, and the teachers constantly 
feeling obliged to keep on a watch, in order to preserve 
their prerpgative. Instead of this^ it introduces a senti- 
ment of disciplesbip, in which the contest is, who shall be 
beforehand^ — the pupils in yieliding a willing obedience ; 
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or the teachers in giving those parental tokens, whidh en- 
sure this willing obedience. 

Another tendency, no less salutary, is^, to produce a ten- 
der and respectful courtesy, in the pupils, towards each 
other. Conscious of being engaged in ^the same moral 
course, of being assisted and inspired by the mind of the 
same respected friend, who only brings them to think of 
each other, on those points of the character of each, where 
there may be sympathy and understanding, they are not 
obliged to know any thing o( one another, which is not 
a ground of respect, or at least of QK>rBl interest. 

This method also tends to preserve all the delicate indi- 
vidualities of character, and to give appropriate and differ- 
ing atmosphere and scope, to those flowers of delicacy 
and of sensibility, whidi, like, the violets of the landscape 
are sunbeams in the shady places of private life. In this 
connection I would also observe that nothing will so effect- 
ually preserve the 86ul from habits of secresy, and undue 
reserve, as culture of the individual, as such ; for nothing 
is so favorable to frank, open, unsuspicious, transparency 
of soul, expressed in look and manner,— as never to have 
been wounded, or ricKculed, or unjustly regarded, during 
that impressible season of life, when self-estimation is first 
forming. The human being was made, Hke every thing 
in the creation of God, for Elxpression. To be cher- 
ished, and helped forward, by the respectfuhtenderness, and 
generous liberality of mind, of the guardians and compan- 
ions of its infancy, involves no danger of producing thai 
folding up of the soul within itself, which is too often the 
disease of those, who have within them, what it would 
be a delight ami a benefit for all their race to know. This 
disease, we shall find, is most frequent in those who have^ 
been put for education into some common mill, whence 
nothing can come out without bearing some particular 
stamp and superscription, and where of course all individu- 
alities,^ all that s{>rings from the wonderful depths of per- 
sonality, is rigorously worn off, or driven in. A delicate 
nature, in such a situation, is another form of a fact, I 
have seen in son>e work on natural history ; where it ia 
said, that the plants, which grow so large and beautiful in 
the tropical regions, and come out froju the beginning in a 
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bud consisting merely of a naked fold, do, when trans* 
planted to a cold climate, become dwarfed, many leaflets 
being arrested in their growth, and forced to degenerate 
into scales, ia order to protect from the atmosphere, the 
growth of the interior leaves, that the whole may not 
perish. So, in the ungenial atmosphere of unsympathising 
guardianship or companionship, a part of the mental powers, 
intended to spread forth in beauty and fragrance, are 
forced to degenerate into mere self-defences, that all may 
not be lost. A fastidious reserve, where it is not aflecta- 
tion, is always the effect of want of sympathy and intelli- 
gent appreciation or of a forced intercourse with the rude ; 
and it never comes from the respectfulness of the method 
of education, which I am defending, — but is prevented by 
it ; provided this method is pursued with good sense on 
the part of the instructor. . 

The last good influence which I shall mention, of my 
favorite mode of procedure, is its tendency to break up 
that coQstant reference to general opinion, which is so apt 
to degenerate into subserviency to it: The mind that is 
accustomed to commune in silence with its own ideal, and 
with God, — is apt to forget the low views which govern 
the world ; and by this forgetfulnes to be withdrawn from 
the world's dethroning influences. The soul, also, feeling 
how far ofl* it is from its own standard, even in its best 
estate, may be entirely unconscious of how beautiful and 
how elevated it appears to those around it, and thus 
become more and more humble, have more and more of 
the '' beauty of contrition " about it, as it advances. And 
what expression is there on earth, of the unseen and un- 
known heaven of character, to which we all aspire, that is 
so powerful, as the unconsciousness and humility of the 
holiest virtue ? 

But while I bear testimony to having found that the 
method of individual culture, cati be pursued in a school, 
and with all the above fine influences, I must be ingenuous, 
and also state its peculiar difiiculties. 

It requires, in the first place, that the school be small in 
numbers ; for no instructor can take time to study out the 
individualities of every pupil, and feed each with appropri- 
ate food, without a greater tax upon thought and feeling, 
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than any indtviduai can bear, for many successive years. It 
requires, also, that the instructor should be free for the 
school, so as to make it the first object; and free also for 
general culture, and far such degree of general intercourse 
as there is felt a need for* It is not every well disposed, or 
well taught person, that is capable of the attitude of friend 
and guardian to a company 6f young minds. It requires, 
even more than much learning, a spirit of philosophic lib^ 
erality, a mind of ready and various resource, and a heart 
of alUoomprehending sympathies. 

But supposing the instructor is found, and the sqIiooI is 
numerically within compass, it will often take years to get 
entire possession of some individuals, who may come into 
it ; the general influences of whose life and companionship, 
out of school, may not be in harmony with the influence 
exerted by the instructor. \Vherc so much is aimed at, 
relative success alone must be expected ; and an instructor 
must not' be surprised if every degree of want of success 
makes a great noise in tlie world, and there be little appre- 
ciation of the success actually obtained, except by the pupils 
themselves, who will inevitably feel and acknowledge it, as 
they grow older. 

When I went into Mr. Alcott's school, full of the above 
views, jand rather inclined to believe that the method I had 
endeavoured to pursue, was the only one that was not 
absolutely wrong, — my mind was forcibly turned to consider 
other modes. 

Here was a school of thirty children, mostly boys under 
ten years of age, who were creatures of instinct more than 
any thing else, with undevel iped consciences and minds, 
but well-disposed, good-natured, overflowing with animal 
spirits, and all but intoxicated with play. It was plain 
enough, that my plan could get no foothold in a school of 
such materials ; at least until some other one had prepared the 
way. And I soon found that Mr. Alcott had quite a differ- 
ent way. A common conscience was the first object towards 
which he aimed: And this he defended on the ground that 
the general conscience of a school would be the highest ; 
for which also, he had some very excellent arguments. He 
said that the soul, when nearest infancy, was the purest and 
most moral ; that the artlcssncss of children made them 



express their strongest convictions, even when it made 
* against themselves ; and that though the very young were 
very apt to do wrong things, they did not defend wrong in 
the abstract, ever. From all this, it was to be inferred, that 
the moral judgements of the majority would be higher than 
their conduct ; while those few, whose conduct was more 
in proportion to their moral judgement, would still keep 
their high place, and occasionally throw their finer elements, 
into the general conscience, which might be called the 
treasury of the school. — I admitted the reasonableness of 
all' this, and felt, that the plan would work for the benefit 
of the worst scholars, certainly, and might work for the 
benefit of the best ; and I am bound to say, that no evil 
effects to the better portion, have transpired under my 
observation, quickened though it has been* by my doubts ; 
and that the majority of the school hav,e made moral pro- 
gress, which, considering their age, and the time that has 
transpired, is beyonri all parallel jin my observation — I say 
moral progress, and I wish to be understood, in the largest 
sense of that word, in which is included religious ideas, the 
sense of accountability, and the habit of virtuous effort. — 
I, therefore, must acknowledge myself vanquished, as far 
as my skepticism regarded such a school as Mr. Alcott's, 
though I reserve my own opinion, respecting one of t very 
limited number of girls, of an age extending from the time 
they can read to the time when girls generally leave school. 
As it is the ideal of a girl's education to be educated by an 
accomplished mother, in the sacred retreat of home, — the 
nearest approach to these circumstances, is the ideal of a 
girl's school. 

The methods of discipline, which I mentioned, as having 
been questioned, all arise out of this principle of having a 
common conscience, and these objections I will now briefly 
consider. 

Mr. A. has aa office of superintendent of conduct, in- 
cluding attitude, appearances of inattention, &c. This is 
delegated to scholars, selected for the day, whom sometimes 
le chooses himself, and sometimes the scholars choose, and 
o whom the whole always agree, promising to submit with- 
)Ut complaint to any punishments Mr. Alcott may found 
n their judgements, experience haiving proved to them, 
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th&t this office generally creates that sense of responsibility, 
which makes the marks strictly just ; especially as they 
know that Mr. Alcott always reserves a right of judgement, 
over and above that of the superintendents. Of this office, 
I was very jealous at first. I predicted various evils. But 
the result has proved that Mr. Alcott was right in expecting 
from it excellent effects. The worst boys, when put into 
that office, become scrupulously just, and get an idea of 
superintending themselves, which nothing else can give 
them. 

General discussion of the conduct of individual scholars, is 
also another method of discipline, arising out of the principle 
of forming a common conscience. The objections to this 
course are obvious. And I have felt some ; though not those 
usually urged. And, with respect to the objections I made, 
I cannot say that any positive evil has been done, while I 
must admit that positive good does certainly arii^e. A degree 
of honesty, simplicity, self-surrender, and general acknowl- 
edgement of a standard of action beyond the control of any 
individual, arc produced, such as no other school in the land, 
I will venture to say, can show ; while all false pretensions, 
vanity, and self-exaltation, are completely taken down. 
Some persons have thought vanity was cherished in the 
school. But I think there can be no greater mistake. The 
first display of a new scholar, is that of all his vanity, and 
this is so uniformly the case, that the development is quite 
amusing to a constant spectator. But this blossom is 
indeed short-lived. It soon falls, and the infant fruit of a 
sober estimate of himself appears. In short, there can be 
no doubt, at all, that the immediate effect of this part of 
Mr. Alcott's plan, is favorable to self-knowledge and hu- 
mility, when the scholars compare themselves v»ith one 
another. — It has been said, that the children are vain of the 
school, and think it is the only place where the right method 
18 pursued, and that they are the only persons, in the world, 
who have the right standard, &c. A sort of party spirit 
about a school, is not uncommon with children, especially 
when there is any thing peculiar in the school. And if this 
is stronger than usual in this instance, it must be said, in 
defence of the children, that they constantly hear the most 
absurd misrepresentations of it, and of Mr. Alcott, from 



people who judge without knowing the truth ; and the most 
wild criticisms and enquiries concerning it, from those who 
are inclined to take marvellous views of it. They often 
tell Mr. Alcott, that people do not understand him or his 
school. And this is perfectly true. However, let the case 
be as it may, if the children overrate the school while they 
are in it, they are so much more liable to receive all its 
advantages ; and they will soon be undeceived, after they 
have left it. - 

Having spoken thus elaborately of the school, with respect 
to the principles and methods of moral culture, I will pro- 
ceed to speak of it, with respect to its intellectual effects ; 
and here, I, for one, have never had any doubts, in any 
particular. 1 think it can be proved a priori, and a posteriori, 
that the intellectual influences are, in all respects, salutary. 

In the first place, the cultivation of attention as a moral 
duty, with the constant exposition of all which interferes 
with it in instinctive habits, is of the first importance to 
the intellectual life. The mode in which this state of mind 
is cultivated, is not merely that of stating it as a duty, but 
stating it as a duty, after having used all the resources of 
his own and others' genius to attract and reward their 
attention. When a child has been led to enjoy his intel- 
lectual life, in any v^'ay, and then is made to observe whence 
his enjoyment has arisen, — he can feel and understand the , 
argument of duty which may be urged in favor of attention, . 
Those who commonly instruct children would be astonished, 
to witness the degree of attention which Mr. AlcotL suc- 
ceeds in obtaining from his scholars constantly. Indeed, 
the majority of adults might envy them. It is, "generally 
speaking, complete, profound, and as continuous as any 
would wish the attention of children to be. 

The first object of investigation is also in the highest 
degree fruitful for the intellect. Spirit, as it appears within 
themselves, whether in the form of feeling, law, or thought, 
is universally interesting. No subject interests children so 
much as self-analysis. To give name to inward movements 
of heart and mind, whether in themselves or others, is an 
employment of their faculties which will enchain the atten- 
tion of the most volatile. There is no one class of objects 
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in external nature, which interests all children ; for children 
are very differently gifted with respect to their sympathies 
with nature. But all are conscious of something within 
themselves which moves, thinks, and feels ; and as a mere 
subject of curiosity, and of investigation, for the sake of 
knowledge, it may take place of all others. In order to 
investigate it, a great many things must be done, which are 
in themselves very agreeable. Mr. Alcott reads, and tells 
stories, calculated to excite various moral emotions. On 
these stories, he asks questions, in order to bring out from 
each, in words, the feelings which have been called forth. 
These feelings receive their name, and history, and place in 
the moral scale. Then books, and passages from books are 
read, calculated to exercise various intellectual faculties, 
such as Perception, Imagination, Judgement, Reason (both 
in apprehension and comprehension) ; and these various 
exercises of mind are discriminated and named. There can 
be no intellectual action more excellent than this, whether 
we consider the real exercise given to the mind, or its in- 
trinsic interest to the childien, and consequently the natu- 
ralness of the exercise. And its good influence with respect 
to preparing for the study of Snience is literally incalculable. 
There is not a single thinff that cannot be studied with 
comparative ease, by a child, who can be taught what 
faculties he must use, and how they are to be brought to 
bear on the subject, and what influence on those faculties 
the subject will have, after it is mastered. 

But Mr. Alcott would not sequestrate children from 
Nature, even while this preparatory study of spirit is going 
on. He would be very thankful to throw all the precious 
influences of a country life, its rural employments, its 
healthful recreations, its beautiful scenery, around his 
scholars^ minds. He thinks that the forms of nature, ajs 
furniture for the imagination, and an address to the senti- 
ments of wonder and beauty and also as a delight to the 
eye, and as models for the pencil, cannot be too early pre- 
sented, or too lovingly dwelt upon. In lieu of these 
circumstances, which of course cannot be procured in 
Boston, he reads to them of all in nature which is calculated 
to delight the imagination and heart. He surrounds them^ 
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also, with statuary and pictures in his school-room ; and he 
has drawing taught to all his scholars, by a gentleman * 
who probaUy possesses the spirit of Art more completely 
than any instructor who has ever taught in this country. 

And in tlie lessons on words, in the spelling, reading, 
and grammatical exercises, on which the intellectual benefits 
of Mr. Alcott's school are mainly based, if the spiritual part 
of language is dwelt on so much, both as a means and as 
an effect of the study of the Spirit within ; yet the names 
of external objects as external, and the techiiical tei*ms of 
art, are not necessarily excluded. A great deal of knowledge 
of things is conveyed in this way, and attention is more 
and more directed to this part of language, as scholars 
continue at the school, and need less and less exclusive 
conversation on the subjects appertaining to moral disci- 
pline. 

The more scientific study of nature, also, Mr. Alcott 
thinks has its place in education, nor is he sure that he 
shall always eqcchide it from his school, although the age of 
his scholars, together with his views as to what ought to be 
taught first, throw natural science out of his course, ex- 
cepting what is included in the study of Language, Geog- 
raphy, and Arithmetic, on the pfans meniioiK?d in the Re- 
cord. Is it however, peculiar to his school, that attainments 
in the natural sciences are not made at the age of twelve ? 
Will not most persons admii that, however difficult soul- 
analysis may be, it is still more difficult forchiidren to seize 
Science, whieh is " nature without the wiatter;" that, the 
Laws of the Eternal Spirit displayed in external nature, 
are far more abstracted from their own consciousness, than 
are those emotions and moral laws, to which Mr. Alcott so 
often directs their attention ? There is not a little illusion 
on this subject of science. If children learn the names of 
the stars ; if they gather flowers into herbariums ; and 



* Mr. Francis Graeter : who has jn contemplation to publish a work 
'developing the whole art of drawing, especially from natnre, in the same 
way as he -has oflen done orally to such pupils as have received the most 
benefit from him ; and more completely than he could do in a' course of 
desultory lessons ; — more completely than has ever been done in a book 
ior learners. We trust no discouragement from publishers and booksellers 
-will prevent or delay this ^reat desideratum to alilovera of the pencil. 
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Btones and inincrHTs and sheik and insects into cabinets ; 
and witness some experiments in chemistry, it is supposed 
that they have stcidied the sciences. But all this is childV 
play ; or, at best, only useful for the heahhful bodily exer- 
cise, which is sometimes involved in making herbariams and 
cabinets. Astronomy does not consist of the heavenly 
bodies, but of their laws of motion, and relations to each 
other; nor chemistry of the earthly substances of which it 
treats, but of their laws of combination and means of 
analysis. In short, nothing need be said to prove that it is 
absurd to attempt to teach the sciences to children under 
twelve years old. They should be led to nature for the 
picturesque and for poetry, not for the purpose of scientific 
analysis and deduction. They should look upon its synthesis 
as sacred. The time will come when they may explore it, 
as God's means for aiding and completing the building up 
of their own Intellect ; and it is a positive moral injury to 
them to study it while they are too young to understand 
this object. My readers may smile, and yet it is true, that 
in teaching Geometry I have been in the habit of so pre- 
senting it to the minds of my pupils, that fretting and 
passion when occasioned by the difficulty of mastering a 
demonstration of those laws by which the Creator consti- 
tuted the universe, could easily be cheeked by a single 
word reminding them that it was the Creator'^s mind we 
wer^ studymg. Nothing can be more blessed than the 
influence of this view, when connected, as it should be, 
with benignant views of the Deity, as the all-cherishing, and 
all-animating Father of our Spirits. Mr. Alcott says, — Let 
children sketch from Nature, cultivate flowers, cherish ani- 
mals, keep shells, and pretty stones, but not study natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Zoology, Conchology, Mineralogy, 
ifec. &c. till after they have learnt those principles of ar- 
rangement, which are to be found within the soul and which 
are nearer and more easily apprehended than any natural 
science : and is not this rational ? 

Also, if Mr. Alcott does not pretend to teach the natural 
sciences, he does what will ultimately prove of the highest 
service to Scientiflc Education, in giving his scholars the 
habit of weighing the meaning, and considering the com- 
parative force of words. A long preparation of this kind 
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for the study of the Sciences, is fully made up by the ease 
with which any science is mastered, through a previous 
knowledge of words. Time is wasted to an incalculable 
extent, in common education, and even in self-education, 
on account of our want of precision in the ideas we attach 
to words,' whioh are too familiar to our ear, for us to realise 
that we do not clearly understand them. A greet effort is 
made to remember lessons, and then they are forgotten. 
Perhaps those are the soonest forgotten, which it is the 
greatest effort to remember. But if the study is chosen 
with reference to the state of the mind, and the words of 
the lesson are perfectly understood, there need be no effort 
of mere memory. A clear and vivid conception, together 
with actual growth of mind, is remembered, involuntarily. 
Nothing is more common than to confound intellectual 
labour with fagging. Yet nothing can be more different 
tlian these. Bodily accomplishments, sleight of hand, &c. 
are attained by mere repetition, but intellectual accomplish- 
-inent and acuteness are not attained by mere repetition of 
impression, though this is very commonly thought, but by 
a perfectly clear and vivid conception in the first place, 
dwelt upon so long that its most important relations may he 
developed, and not long enough to harass or weary the mind. 
Indeed, it is well known, that repetition of the same mental 
impressions, may destroy the memory altogether. The laws 
of bodily and mental discipline, are precisely the reverse 
of each other. I could deduce a thousand facts under my 
own observation, to confirm this view with respect to the 
true culture of memory. But I will merely state, in this 
place, that I have tested the advantage of a nice logical 
preparation for the study of the sciences, in my own school. 
Convinced that children were not benefitted, by committing 
to memory text- books of natural science, or even by wit- 
nessing experiments, until they had previously looked upon 
the creation with the poetical and religious eye which regards 
every Tact as an exponent of Spiritual truth, I steadily 
opposed their studying them, making the sole exception of 
Geometry, which is not so much a science of external na- 
ture, as a contemplatron of the Intellect. I found their 
knowledge of the intellectual habit of abstraction made the 
theory of geometry easy to them, while their understanding 
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Of words enabled them to master the particular demonstra- 
tions, lapidly and completely. It was a favorite study with 
a whole school of thirty-five scholars, minds never subjected 
to the slightest artificial stimulus, not even what might arise 
from my keeping a weekly record, or changing their places 
in a class. All became expert in geometrical reasoning. 
.Even the slowest of all, a child formed intellectually, as 
well as bodily, for the early death she met ; and whom I 
never could carry farther in grammar, than to separate the 
names of sensible objects from other words, nor deeper in 
natural history than to remember the facts that addressed 
her social affections ; did go through the plane Geometry 
with pleasure, and do all the problems with success, though 
not without long and faithful labour. When, at about 
thirteen years of age, these children were set. to the study 
of natural philosophy ; even without the advantage of an 
apparatus for experiments, and with no means of verification 
but geometrical demonstration ; they made a progress which 
more than answered my own expectations, and has aston- 
ished every experienced person who has heard the details. 
It would be perfectly safe, and perhaps even better, were 
language taught as it should be, that the natural sciences, 
together with history, should not come among school stud- 
ies, but be deferred to the period of life immediately 
succeeding the school period. Drawing, language, arith- 
metic, geography and geometry, indeed whatever can be 
more easily acquired by the assistance of others, should be 
school studies. These would train the mind to a maturity, 
which makes books of natural science, and of political 
history, easily understood, and acquired. It is very easy 
for a prepared mind to learn, or at least to reason without 
an instructor, upon facts, which no mere industry could 
apprehend in relation to .each other. And it is to form 
this prepared mind that Mr. Alcott aims. 

For it is not for moral education only, that self-analysis and 
the study of the " truth of our nature " in Jesus Christ is 
desirable. It is no less beneficial to the intellectual educa- 
tion. The soul itself, when looked on as an object, be- 
comes a subject of scientific classification, in its faculties 
and operations ; and the consideration of the true princi- 
ples and conduct of fife^ is most favorable to Ibft d^N^Vy^- 

8 
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tnent of right judgement, especially when parallel liv^o, 
shewing approximations to the Ideal, or even wanderings 
from it, are given in connexion with the study of the Hie 
of Jesus, affording variety of illustration. Indeed, there 
is something peculiarly appropriate to the young, in the 
study of Biography. But there is very little biography 
written, which gives an insight into the life of the mind, 
and especially into its formation. It is only occasion- 
ally that we find a philosopher who can read other men's 
experience, and to whom the incidents of a life are transpa- 
rent. But for the purposes of education, there should be biog- 
raphies of the childhood of genius and virtue, on the plan of 
Carlyle's life of Schiller, and his articles on Burns and others. 

To supply the want of biography, Mr. Alcott relies a 
great deal upon Journal writing, which is autobiography, 
while it hardly seems so to the writer. To learn to use words, 
teacJies us to appreciate their force. And,, while Mr. 
Alcott presents this exercise as a means of self-inspection 
and self-knowledge, enabling the writers to give unity to 
their own being, by bringing all outward facts into some 
relation with their individuality, and gathering up frag- 
ments which would otherwise be lost ; he knows he is also 
assisting them in the art of composition, in a way that the 
rules of Rhetoric would never do. Every one knows that 
a technical memory of words and of rules of composition, 
gives very little command of language; while a rich con- 
sciousness^ a quick imagination, and force of feeling, seem 
to unlock the treasury : and even so vulgar a passion as 
anger produces eloquence, and quickens perception to the 
slightest inuendo. 

Self-analysis, biography, and journal writings therefore, 
since they bear upon the skilful use of language, are as 
truly the initiation of intellectual as of moral education. 
And language has always professedly, stood in the fore- 
front of children' s studies. The Ancient languages, although 
they took their place in that early stage of education which 
they now occupy, when they were living languages, and 
necessary for the purpose of any reading whatever, have 
retained the same position, notwithstanding many disad- 
vantages which the study of them, at 'that period, has in- 
volyed^ mainly because of the good effbct which has been 
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experienced from the concentration of attention upon the 
vernacular words by which the Latin and Greek words are 
translated ; and from the acquisition of the spirit of one's 
native tongue, by the recognition of its idioms in contra- 
distinction to those of other languages. For no thorough 
method of studying English, independently, has been prac-> 
tised ; and it may be freely admitted, that to study another 
language is better than to study none at all. And it would 
have a much more creative influence upon the faculties of 
the young, besides saving much time and distress, if the 
study of Engish,' on Mr. Alcott's plan, should come *.' 
first ; and that of the ancient languages be delayed a few 
years. Boys, generally speaking, would be better fitted 
for college at fourteen or fifteen, even in Latin and Greek, 
if they did not begin to learn them till they were twelve 
years old ; always providing, however, that they thoroughly 
study English by means of self-analysis, poetry, and reli- 
gious revelation up to that time. ^ 

Mr. Alcott, it is true, has Latin taught in his school, with 
reference to fitting boys for the other schools ; and it does- 
not interfere with the prosecution of his own plans, since 
his assistant has long been in the habit of teaching it, with 
reference to such results as he secures by his exercises on 
English words. 

These observations on the intellectual bearings of the 
study of language, will explain much that is peculiar in Mr. 
Alcott's school. And it will show that the intellectual re- 
sults are never separated from the moral, and consequently 
never neglected. Gradually, self-knowledge becomes 
psychology ; knowledge of language, grammar ; and the 
practice of composition, leads to the true principles of rhet- 
oric. Even if, by removal from the school, these results 
are not attained under his immediate observation, he can- 
not doubt that they will surely come out, from the principles 
which he sets into operation. 

But I am frequently asked, — will children ever be will- 
ing to study from books, who have been educated by Mr. 
Alcott ? I have always answered to this question, and I 
will here repeat it, they will study from books more intelli* 
gently, thoroughly and profoundly, just in proportion aa 
they imbibe the spirit of his instructions; for they will 
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have an object whenever they open a book, and the beau- 
tiful things, Mr. Alcott constantly reads to them, have a 
tendency to make them feel what treasures are locked up 
in books. — Yet they may not be bookworms. They learn 
that there are other sources of knowledge, and especially, 
that thought is the chi^f source of wisdom. There is 
much illusion concerning children's reading; the book-de- 
vouring, which is frequently seen, nowadays, in children, 
is of no advantage to them. There is a great deal, in the 
spirit of that maxim of Aquinas, <^ Read one book to be 
learned." Mr. Alcott's scholars may show less interest, 
than some other children, in the miserable juvenile litera- 
ture, which cheats so many poor little things, into the 
idea that they know the sciences, history, biography, and 
the creations of the imagination, and if it be so, it is a 
blessing to their .minds. But hiany of the parents of the 
children, have told me, that they read over and over again, 
at home, the books of classical literature, which he reads 
to them in school.* And what can be finer than this 

effect ? 

Nor is the study of Books excluded from the school. 
This is so common a mistake, with respect to Mr. Al- 
cott's plan, that perhaps I could not do better than to 
enter into some details, respecting the precise manner in 
which the studying from books, in its various departments, 
is carried on. In the first place, with respect to 

The English Language. 

As the analysis of English words into letters, and the un- 
folding of the meanings contained in them, constitute 
the foundation of an English education, spelling and defi- 
ning words are the most prominent intellectual exercises 
of the school. The children learn the Spelling lesson, by 
writing the given number of words on their slates, or 
in manuscript books, with pencils ; those who do not 
yet write the script hand, print, or endeavor to print 
them. The Spelling book they use, is Pike's, which was 
selected, because it contains all the primitive words of the 
language, together with such derivatives as are roots in 
relation to other words. But a spelling book containing 
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the roots of the language', and nothing more, is yet a de- 
sideratiim with us, which Mr. Alcott hopes to supply, if 
he ever gets leisure to study the Anglo Saxon language, 
whence the life of our tongue undoubtedly springs. 

After writing the words, the children spell them to them- 
selves, and when they tinnk they can arrange the letters 
rightly, they look out the meanings in their Johnson's 
Dictionaries, a copy of which is placed at each desk. They 
are also directed to imagine sentences, in which the words 
can be used, or to remember any sentences which contain 
them, that they may have heard or read. Those who are 
too young to manage a bulky dictionary, Mr. Alcott orally 
teaches, as may be seen in the Record. Grammatical exer- 
cises which consist of the analysis of sentences, and 
the classification of words according to their meanings, 
also constitute a regular exercise. Mr. Alcott makes a 
scale on his black board, sometimes so simple as to con- 
tain merely the names of 



Persons. 



Things. 



Actions. 



but sometimes extending to the discrimination of Objects, 
Actions, Qualities, Substitutes, Relations, and sometimes 
more discriminative still, as such a scale can easily be 
made. Having made the most careful explanations of the 
meanings of the words placed over each compartment, or 
rather elicited the explanations, from the children them- 
selves, — he then proceds to ask each one for words to be 
put down in the various compartments ; and generally, 
some passage of a book, which all can perfectly understand, 
is analysed, and the words classified in the scale. This 
exercise is quite a favorite one with the whole school. All 
who can read are included in it ; though the class is usually 
divided, — one portion analysing, while the others are learn- 
ing some other lesson. Very young children soon become 
expert in abstracting and classifying words in this way, 
although quite unacquainted with the technicalities of 
grammatical science. 

And is not this the true way of beginning to study the 
grammar of one's native tongue ? Is it not indisputable, 
that in all sciences, the principle of the classification 

3* 
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should be understood, before the nomenclature is presented ? 
But in none, is it so indispensable, as in the science of 
^grammar, whose very material requires an, effort of abstrac- 
tion in order to be apprehended, and whose nomenclature 
is rendered peculiarly hard, on account of the obsolete, the 
foreign, and the awkwardly figurative words it contains. 
To the latinized scholars who first made English Grammar 
a science, it undoubtedly explained itself^ and assisted 
the mind in acquisition, as the nomenclature of chemistry 
does. But to children of the present day, it interferes with 
the progress of acquisition, by seeming so entirely extrane- 
ous, to the subject in hand. Were it not for the convenience 
of understanding the grammars of foreign languages, it 
would be better to give it all up. But since there is no 
other universal language of grammar, a middle course can 
be taken, and the English grammar may be taught accord- 
ing to a more lifely classification, and in a more lifely 
language ; and the nomenclature of Universal Grammar 
be taught as a separate affair. This is what Mr. Alcott 
endeavors to do. 

Geoguaphy.^ 

The geography was at first taught on Mr. Carters plan; 
but as it succeeded less in interesting these children than 
the other lessons, we soon laid it aside, determined to think 
out another method, which might combine more advan- 
tages ; and the one adopted seemed to work well, notwith- 
standing we were at some disadvantage on account of the 
difficulty of collecting books and pictures for our purpose. 

The whole school being resolved into one class, they 
received three conversation lectures a week on Geogra- 
phy. — ^The first three lectures consisted of a description 
of the solar system ; addressed to the picturesque imag- 
ination. "They were called on to imagine themsfelves placed 
in the centre of the sun ; and to picture out the scene pre- 
sented to the eye, supposing that organ strong enough to 
look through and beyond Herschel. The discipline of Mr. 
Alcott's readings, and their good habits of attention, ren- 
dered these conversations very successful ; as we found, 
when they were called on to describe the scene themselves. 
The forces that produce circular motion, were illustrated ; 
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and thus, all the astronomy which such children could 
well comprehend, was set forth. At the third lecture, Bry- 
ant's '^ Song of the Stars," was read, which very much 
interested them, as they were called to form out in their 
minds all the imagery. 

Having given an idea of the solar system, the earth was 
approached more nearly, and its atmosphere considered. 
They were led to imagine the clouds which hang in the > 
atmosphere as they would appear to a person coming to 
our earth from another planet. And to illustrate this, ex- 
tracts were read from books describing the clouds as they 
appear from mountains, when they hang below the sum- 
mits. Descending upon the surface of the earth, we ob- 
served on what principlie it was divided into zones. And 
the characteristic vegetation, &c., of each zone was dwelt 
upon, in a lecture devoted to the purpose. The mountain 
scenery of the various parts of the globe was next, consid- 
ered ; and descriptions of remarkable scenes among moun- 
tains, were selected from such books of travels as we 
could procure ; among which^ Humboldt's was found most 
interesting. — Having proceeded thys far, the pupils were set 
to drawing the outlines of the four quarters of the globe, and 
required to indicate the mountainous parts. 

As it is very difficult to draw these outlines, on account 
of their irregularity, it required repeated trials, which oc- 
cupied them day after day. But it is obvious that in con- 
stantly looking upon the maps, in order to draw these out- 
lines, a great deal will be learned from them. Warning 
was constantly given, however, lest the impressions on the 
imagination, left by the deiscriptions that were read; should 
be lost, by dwelling on such an inadequate representation 
of the green and flowery valleys, the sftow-clad, and forest- 
cinctured mountains, and the rock-bound coasts of the 
_ magnificent ocean, as a mere map must necessarily be. 
The scholars commenced drawing outlines on the black- 
board ; but as fast as they are prepared for it, Mr. Alcott 
gives them manuscript books, in which they draw maps, 
and write whatever they can learn of the countries. 

Ldkes and rivers naturally come next to mountains, as 
striking features of the earth's surface. These afford fine 
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scope for picturesque description and illustration. TTie 
waters of our own country are so magnificent that they 
have attracted much attention. Flint's Valley of the Mis- 
sissippiy Irving^s Tour in the Prairies, occasional passages 
in Audubon's Ornithological Biography, &€., afford much 
aid to this portion of the course. Engravings and paintings 
too, of the river and lake scenery of many parts of the 
world, can be pro<5ured» When the children come to 
draw these lakes and rivers^ of which they have seen pic- 
tures, or with which they associate scenes -of human life 
from the journals of travellers and naturalists, they will 
find it much more easy to remember their names, than if 
they have no other idea than a mere black line may convey. 
It is not impossible, also, for the instructor to assist the 

iroung imagination to take bird Veye views of the rivers and 
akes of a continent, by suggesting to them to look down 
as from a baUoon upon the earth, and see how these rivers 
flow from the mountains, mingle together, and find the 

sea^ 

The ocean- then becomes the object of study ; its pro- 
portion to the land and its general characteristics. Parts 
of Mr. Greenwood's article on the Sea, were read from 
the Token; and striking sea scenes from various books, 
especially beautifql scenes of the tropical seas-. Here 
some account was naturally given o( the first attempts to 
explore the ocean ; of the voyages of Columbus ;. and of 
other discoverers, and the boys were recommended to read 
Cook^s voyages at home. The more a human interest is 
thrown over external objects, the more easily they can be . 
remembered : and therefore, the narratives of voyagers 
are so important.. Descriptions of whale-catching, sea) 
catching, pearl-diving, &c., were found very useful when 
brought- into these lessons upon the ocean. 

Columbus' journal of his first voyage, which gives us 
beautiful descriptions of the West India Islands, and Ir- 
ving's two works, were read ; the intention being to give a 
very complete idea of all the shores of the sea. There 
was much difficulty, however, 4n finding' information for 
this part of the course. It would be very convenient if a 
book were to be made containing a description of the 
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coasts and harbors all over the world ; and of the sea-ports, 
with their commercial relations. And^ would not this be 
the best practical geography for boys ? ' ' * 

During the whole of the course, it is intended that the 
drawing of maps should be continued, and all the natural 
features of the earth indicated. The last part of geogra- 
phy studied, should be the arbitrary divisions made by nu- 
man politics. By associating this, however, with the his- 
tory of nations, as the other parts of geography were asso- 
ciated with natural history and biography, it will be more 
easily remembered, and those parts of the world will be 
best known, which it is the most important to know accu- 
rately. When these political divisions are considered, the 
children can draw them on their maps, and indicate the 
places of the towns. 

Is it not obvious, that geography, studied in this way, 
might put into the mind some adequate conception of the 
iace of the earth ? while the common plan fails to touch 
the imagination, and terminates in nothing but a knowl- 
edge of maps, which is not sufficiently interesting to be 
retained in the memory. For it is a fact, which every 
thoughtful teacher must have observed, that nothing is 
permanently remembered, which does not touch the heart, 
or interest the imagination. Years are given by children 
to the study of geography, and yet scarcely any person re- 
tains an accurate recollection of the relations of places to 
each other beyond their school days, so as to dispense with 
the constant use of a map. It would not be so, if the 
thoughts wandered over the real earth, with all its pomp 
and garniture, instead of being fastened to that linear hiero- 
glyphic, the much lauded map ; which is perhaps a neces- 
sary evil ; but certainly is an evil, when it precludes the 
mind from forming within itself a real picture of the origi- 
naU Beauty and magnificence are inspirations, and secure 
the constant recurrence of the niind, and lingering of the 
thoughts, over whatever fact they asssociate themselves 
with; and enable us to ham it by hearty — which very 
phrase, like most of our idioms, is full of spiritual philoso- 
phy : Why, then, should not these associations be brought 
to the aid of memory in attaining a knowledge of geog- 
raphy ? 
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Latin. 

About a third of the School were (brmed into a Latin 
Class, immediately on its commencement ; and an hour a 
day Was set apart for Latin lessons, and that portion of 
time was always given to it* When only three lessons a 
week were given, more than an hour was assigned. 

They commenced by learning a portion of the Historia 
Sacra, with the English, thus: the first phrase was trans- 
lated to the whole class, and each was called on to repeal 
it. By the time each, all round, had repeated it oiice, all 
had learned it by heart. At the end of e«^h sentence, and 
of each paragraph, the whole was reviewed. In three 
months, one little gbi, under seven years of age, had 
learned sixteen sections. Some who then began Latin^ 
or who were abseot a good deal, or were not so quick to 
learn, did not accomplish more than two. ' But all learned 
thoroughly all they studied, spelling and defining every 
word, even into the discriminations of grammar. 

At the same time there were parallel lessons in Gram- 
mar. They learnt the paradigms of the regular congrega- 
tions, tl^ough no( within the first three months ; and could 
parse verbs in the course of six months. They also learned 
to discriminate the parts oS speech, and had .various gram- 
matical exercises, corresponding as much as possible, to 
Mr. Alcott's lessons in English Grammar. Besides these, 
some of th$ older, brighter, or more advanced children^ 
wirote the exercises in Leyerett's Latin Tutor^ upon the 
conjugations and declensions. 

It is justice to myself> however, to state, that this plan 
of teaching Latin, was not exactly according to my own 
ideal ; but was adopted, because it was the best one that 
could be pursued, in the circumstances, more especially 
with relation to the circumstance that the learners were 
not to be continued in Mr. Alcott'a school to fit for col- 
lege, but were to be removed from it to other Schools, with 
whose methods some harmony must be kept up, for the 
sake of not puzzling the children. The above exercises 
are very good to precede the discipline of the Boston 
Grammar School, for instance \ and will be found not an un-* 
desirable introduction to the methods pursued in that very 
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great improTement upon classical education, the school 
kept in Boston, by Mr. Henry Cleveland and Mr. Edmund 
Cushing# But my own personal notions about teaching 
Latin, I will take this opportunity of giving ; and it will 
be seen, at a glance, that such a method could not be in^ 
Goiporated into Mr. Alcott's school, in which the learning 
of Latin is but a collateral object, introduced, in order to 
take away the necessity, many parents would othervMe 
fi3el, of taking away their children, at an earlier period 
than Mr. Alcott is willing to spare them. 

But it would be my method, a method I hav« myself 
* pursued in some instances with pupils of my own school, 
whose education has been entirely confided to me, to wait 
iintil the pupil had been well trained in all such exercises 
on Engli^ as Mr. Alcott begins with, and then to com- 
mence Latin, by presenting the theory of the language to 
the imagination. . •' *• 

The classical languages admit of being so {ft-esoAted ; for 
they are works of art, — ^splendid exhibitions of the plastic 
genius which is manifest in every production of the Greek 
and Roman mind. Sound was looked upon by the Latins, 
as a material, and the very element of air was hewn and 
carved into harmonious and beautiful forms, fo gi%« out- 
ness to the movements and modifications of their 4h<2Ught. 
In modem languages, words are, as it were, sfatpdess, ele- 
mentid blocks ; every modification of thougi^ requires a 
separate piece to express it. The accessory afid auxiliary 
ideas to the action and object, stand around them, like the 
attendants on a skvage king, without uniformity of dress, 
or trained step and air. But the Latin language may be 
considered the architecture of sound, the theme syllables of 
the verb, or the noun, being the blocks of articulate air, 
representing the unmodified action or object, which conic 
out from the Roman mouth, defined in form as with a 
graver's tool, every stroke of which, expresses another shade 
of thought. And if the accidents, of these main subjects 
of discourse, require new blocks of material, yet even 
these are all subordinated, and obliged to present them- 
selves, in a corresjxjndent form to the words they qualify, 
or for which they stand. The communication of thi^ 



theory immediately arrests the le^rner'i mind, and fixe* 
bis attention upon 'those tables of terminations, which it is - 
generally euch weary work for the memory to master. 

Having communicatetf this theory, I would, in the next 
place, 'present tables'of^the terminations of the verb^, 
choosing the mosl'^gular to begin with; but" while the 
pupils are learning th'emi and those variations of meaning 
wfij^ tj* they indicate,' I" should ^ake some author of the 
^^Eralsiati'^e, (I have Bometimes begun with the bucolips 
of Virgil^) and teach transJattQn by word of mouth. For 
I am sure it will be found, 1^'a^.the meanings of words may 
, b^^tenldjon the m~emory ^ "the teacher's being the dic- 
tJonaryi a great deal more quickly and effectively, than by 
tfie use of a lexicon : for the animating influence of the 
teacher's mind, in tracing the history of the word from its 
material root, into its imagi^ atiye applications ; in associating 
it?'s&5nd-with'the English derivations 'from it, whenever 
ttiere are^am^^O^n opening the learner's" mind to the appro- 
pfiatenessUrtne author's present application of it, which 
may be'always shown in a real classic author; and finally, 
in leading him to observe its euphonious location in the 
tantly kept in view by the Latin 
r poetry ; is all powerful, to 
b^learper in that cheerfulness, 
maginqitlon, which is essential 
18 of memory. — And while, by 
IS attained, there may be per- 
ledge gained by the tables of 
termination, a ground work is forming for parsing lessons 
of a more philosophical character. As soon as a' passage 
of fifty lines has been thus learned with the English mesr^ 
ings; the teacher must begin to explain the theory of case, 
and show what general relatjons are indicated by the several 
changes, discriminated in the grammar by the terms nomina- 
tive, genitive, dative, &c., the force of which technical words 
is involved in such an explanation. Then the syntactical 
rules should be taken up and each word explained, and the 
pupil required to find out, by means of the English sense, 
(which he has learned by heart,) whether any words, in 
uie passage before him, afford instances of its application. 
If children have been well exercised, beforehand, io the 
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analysis of English, and have learnt the various f6rce of* 
English prepositions, the parsing of latin substantives will 
be learnt with very great rapidity and thoroughness in this 
way, long before the tables of termination are presented, 
which are so great a tax to the memory, and so little assist- 
ance, after all, in determining the case of a word. These 
tables of termination however can be given at last — and 
will have then* use, especially as applied to the adjectives 
and other subordinate parts of speech. 

The successful pursuit of this method requires several 
conditions, however. In the first place it requires previous 
discipline in the English language ; a discipline, which 
even on Mr. Alcott's method could seldom be completed 
before a boy was nine years of age, if he began at six or 
seven. It would also require the best and freshest hours . 
of the day ; and must be the main object of the student's 
attention for a time, with some degree of freedom in the 
use of his voice to help his ear. With these conditions, 
there are few boys of ten or twelve years of age, who 
might not learn so much Latin in a year as to be able to 
read with facility, and without farther teaching, all the 
Latin books, preparatory to college life. Farther teaching 
on collateral subjects would indeed be useful ; aad that 
higher teaching might be appreciated, which consists in 
discriminating the characteristic styles of authors, by an ob- 
servation of those relations with which his mind is most 
familiar, indicated by his favorite syntactical and etymolo- 
gical rules of construction. 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic was taught from the opening. of the school. 
The younger scholars were provided with Fowle's Child's 
book of Arithmetic, and the older ones with Colburn^s 
First Lessons, and learned lessons in them ; though those 
who studied Latin had but little tinoe for Arithmetic, and 
did not make any great progress. 

These Arithmetic lessons were always studied at their 
desks, and the results of each question written, sometimes 
on the black boards, and sometimes on their slates ; and 
when the lessons were recited to Mr. Alcott, he required 
from them an account of the process. 

Besides this, a course of lessons on numeration, and. the 
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fundamental rules of cyphering, were given by means of the 
black-board, to the whole school, in lectures, as it were, 
upon Lovell's Arithmetic. These were very useful, but it 
was found that, generally speaking, the children were not 
skilled enough in mental Arithmetic, to have it any advan- 
tage to proceed in cyphering any further. 

Geometry. 

A small class in Grund's Geometry was formed also a 
few months after the school began. But the plan was, 
that the lessons should be learned at home, and the parents 
took so little interest in it, 4hat very little was accomplish- 
ed ; and as they were rather young for it, and had so many 
other studies, we finally laid it aside, although it will at any 
time be resumed, when there, is good reason for it. 

Composition. 

From the above remarks it will be evident that book 
learning is not entirely neglected by Mr. Alcott. Yet it is 
true, that he lays himself out, rather to prepare his scholars 
for it, after they have left him, than to give it to them him- 
self, at the early age when they are under his own care. 
His main object is to produce activity of mind, and taste 
for hitellectual pursuits. And for the purpose of activity 
he use6 one means which is very much neglected in com- 
mon schools ; and that is, he leads them to express their 
thoughts on paper, as soon as they can write the script 
hand so as to be read. 

Several of his pupils commenced their journals as soon 
as they came ; but it was some time before they became 
any record of the inward life. The children were entirely 
unused to composition, and at first,. only &et down the most 
dry and uninteresting circumstances. 

Mr. Alcott, however, contented himself with expressing 
the hope that bye and bye, we should have more, though tit 
mingled with the record of facts ; and he made no criti- 
cisms on the language, or even on the spelling ; knowing 
that courage is easily checked, in these first efforts, by 
criticism ; and wishing to produce freedom as a conditio;^ 
of free expression. He did not expect interesting view* 
from them, until their minds were more thoroughly trainea 
to self-inspection and inward thought. He has little reli- 
ance on any method of producing the in^pulse to composi- 
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tion, except the indirect one of leading children to think 
vividly and consecutively, which leads of itself to expres- 
sion. And still less has he any reliance upon the power 
of a composition which is not the result of an inward 
impulse. A mere mechanical exercise, leads to a tame 
f and feeble style, which it is a misfortune to acquire, and 
which generates no desire to write more ; but it is sponta- 
neous to endeavor to express energetically, what one feels 
vividly and conceives clearly ; and any degree of success 
in this, inspires ardor for new attempts. 

Instructors are not, perhaps, aware how much the art of 
coniposition is kept from being developed in children, by 
petty criticism. Children have a great deal to contend 
with, in the attempt to express their thoughts. In the first 
^place, they find it more difficult than better trained minds 
do, to preserve their thoughts in their memory. For the 
-mechanical labor of holding the pen, of seeing to the spel- 
ling, of pointing, and all such details, interferes with the 
purely mental effort. And even when all this is mastered, 
and they express original thought, it is like putting out a 
part of themselves, and they are intensely alive to its recep- 
tion, in proportion to its real originality, and if it is misun- 
derstood, or its garb criticised, they shrink more than they 
would at a rude physical touch, and will be very much 
tempted to suppress their own thoughts, on another occa- 
sion, and only attempt the common places, for which they 
have heard expressions. 

For there seems to be in all finely attempered spirits, a 
natural modesty, sometimes even a shrinking delicacy, which 
instinctively forbids exposure of the invisible exercises of 
the mind and heart, except to the eye of a generous liber- 
ality and a tender love : and it is only time for reflection 
and a fully realised faith, which gives the strength of mind 
that may separate the sense of personality from the expres- 
sion of general truth and beauty ; and make clear and pos- 
sible to them the ^uty of reposing on the intrinsic worth of 
what is said, and at all events frankly to express themselves. 

And is there not a beautiful cause for the modesty of 
childhood and genius ? Is not the ideal, in these instances, 
more vivid, to which their own actual creation is so painful 
a contrast, that if thfey are forced to attend to the discrepancy, 
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they are discouraged ? It has been remarked that the first 
essays of high genius are seldom in perfect taste, but exhibit 
^^ the disproportions of the ungrown giant." This can be 
easily explained. Genius is apt to feel most deeply the 
infinite, and never losing sight of even those connections 
which it does not express, is unaware of the imperfections 
of what is seen by others, which is only a part df what is 
created in its own being. But if left to a natural develop^ 
ment, and unhindered by internal moral evil, the mind 
always works itself out to perfect forms ; while premature 
criticism mildews the flower, and blasts the promised fruit. 
This case of genius is not irrelevant. Intellectual edu- 
cation, as an artj is an embodiment of all those Idws and 
means, which the development of genius manifests to be 
the best atmosphere for the production of creative power. 
For all minds are to be cherished by the same means by 
which genius is developed. In the first place, we never 
know but we have genius to deal with among our pupils, 
and should therefore always make our plan with reference 
to it; knowing that the smallest degree of mind is also 
benefitted in its due proportion, by the discipline which 
brings out the highest, and is certainly quenched by those 
processes from which genius suffets^ It would not perhaps 
be going too far to say, that the period of school education 
is too early a period for criticism on any original production. 
There is only one fault which may be excepted from this 
rule, and that is affectation, a style which proceeds from 
want of the sentiment of truth. Even this, however, should 
not be taken up as literary blunder, but as moral evil, of 
which it is an expression, quite as much as affectation of ' 
manners, and want of veracity. 

The objections made against the intellectual influences 
of Mr. Alcott's school, by those who do not know much 
about it, are chiefly- of the negative character, which the 
foregoing pages have attempted to answer. There is one 
however, of a positive character, on which I wish to make 
some observations, and then I shall close this protracted 
essay. 

It is said that Mr. Alcott cultivates the Imagination of 
his scholars, inordinately, by leading tbeni to the works of 
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the poets, and to the prose creations of such writers as 
Krummacher, Bunyan, Carova, &c. — It is thought, that by 
exercising the minds of the children in following authors of 
this class ; requiring them to picture out all the imagery of 
their language; and leading them to consider, also, the inward 
life which this imagery is intended to symbolize, the energy of 
the Imagination is increased. But I apprehend that all this is 
but guiding the Imagination, freeing it from the dominion 
of the senses and passions, and placing it under its true 
lawgiver — the Idea of Beauty ; and that it does not increase 
its natural energy, which is always a gift of nature. The 
decision does not lie with us, whether there shall be Imag- 
ination or not ; or what degree of it there shall be. It 
exists equally energetic, whothor cultivated or not. It 
presides over the sports of childhood just in the same ratio 
as that of the spirit to the body of the child. It acts in 
every walk of the most prosaic lousiness. The victims of 
uncultivated Imagination are all around us, — ^in the^ wild 
speculators of commercial life ; in the insane pursuers ot 
outward goods, to the destructfon of all inward peace ; in 
the fanatics of all sects of religion, and all parties of poli- 
tics, and all associations for general objects. Nothing is to 
be-gained by neglecting to use this faculty, or by omitting 
to give name to its movements, or by checking the soul's 
natural tendency to gratify it. Could we succeed in doing 
so, yet events would wake it up from its slumber, and might 
do so at any time, and it will be all the more liable to deem 
itself some god or demon from the hidden world, because 
it does not understand itself. To cultivate the Imagination, 
is rather to disarm its energy than tb increase it ; but in li^u 
of mere energy, cultivation gives beauty, safety, and eleva- 
ting influences to all its movements. 

But Mr. Alcott has no intention of cultivating one faculty, 
more than another. His plan is to follow the natural order 
of the mind. He begins with analysing the speech the 
children use. In doing this, they are led immediately, to 
consider the action of the Imagination, since it is this fac- 
ulty which has formed language. We find that language 
clothes thoughts and emotions with the forms of nature,— 
its staple being the imagery of outward nature, as truly as 
that the staple of sculptures and paintings is the vsa.\.^\S^ ^ 

4^ 
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outward nature, and all are Psyche's drapery. Mr. Alcott 
asks a child questions, in order to turn his attention upon 
what passes within his own mind, and what the child says, 
when making this inward survey, will determine what fac- 
ulties are most active in his nature, for the time being. Or, 
if his words must be taken with caution, and it is true that 
they sometimes must, since some children learn words by 
rote so easily, — his inward state can be determined, by 
taking a wide range of reading, and constantly observing 
what character of books interests him most strongly. He 
will like those books best, -which exercise the faculties and 
feelings that are already in agreeltble activity, and these 
should be cherished and nurtured, in a full confidence, that 
they will wake up in duo time the other faculties of the 
soul. Mr. Alcott, by pursuing this course faithfully, has 
found that the Imagination is the first faculty which comes 
forth, leading all the others in its train. He has therefore 
not failed to meet it, and give it food. If he were to give 
it other than the healthy food, supplied by Nature, Provi- 
dence, and that true Genius which embodies Nature and 
Providence, in its creations ; or if he were to allow it to 
degenerate into fancy, or phantasy, or stray from the Prin- 
ciple of Beauty, which is the Law of the Imagination, I 
should be the last to defend it. But wisely fed and governed, 
the Imagination need not be feared. It is the concentration 
of Profound FeeKng, Reason, and the Perception of outward 
nature, into one act of the mind ; and prepares the soul for 
vigorous effort, in all the various departments of its activity 



The Second Edition of the Record, somewhat alters the 
arrangement of subjects, and inserts all the poetry &,c. 
which is talked about by Mr. Alcott and the children. The 
chapter on General Principles, is altered, an4 a new 
appendix is added. 

I will add one remark upon the Record itself. It has 
been said that the language of Mr. Alcojtt, in the conver- 
sationiS, must have been unintelligible to the children. It 
should be remembered, that in ^writing a record at the 
time, I was obliged to abridge a good deal. I therefore 
merely gave the sense of Mr. Alcott's questions and re- 
marks ; but took great pains to remember the exact words 
of the children. Mr. Alcott mingles illustration with his 
questions always. 
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one of Harding's portraits ; and several maps were hung on^ 
the walls. 

The desks for the scholars, with conveniences for pla- 
cing all their books in sight, and with black tablets hung 
over them, which swing forward, when they wish to use 
them, are placed against the wall round the room, that 
when in their seats for study, no scholar need look at an- 
other. On the right hand of Mr Alcott, is a sofa for the 
accommodation of visitors, and a small table, with a pitch- 
er and bowl. Great advantages arise from this room, every 
part of which speaks the thoughts of Genius. It is a 
silent reproach upon rudeness. 

About twenty children came the first day. They were 
all under ten years of age, excepting two or three girls. I 
became his assistant, to teach Latin to such as might de- 
sire to learn. 

Mr. Alcott sat behind his table, and the children -were 
placed in chairs, in a large arc around him ; the chairs so 
&r apart, that they could not easily touch each other. He 
then asked each one separately, what idea he or she had 
of the purpose of coming to school? To learn ; was the 
first answer. To learn what ? By pursuing this question, 
all the common exercises of school were brought up by the 
children themselves ; and various subjects of art, science, 
and philosophy. Still Mr. Alcott intimated that this was 
not all ; and at last some one said '^ to behave well," and 
in pursuing this expression into its meanings, they at last 
decided that they came to learn to feel rightly, to think right- 
ly, and to act rightly. A boy of seven years old suggest- 
ed, and all agreed, that the most important of these three, 
was right action. 

Simple as all this seems, it would hardly be believed 
what an evident exercise it was to the children, to be led 
of themselves to form and express these conceptions and 
few steps of reasoning. Every face was eager and interest- 
ed. From right actions, the conversation naturally led in- 
to the means- of bringing them out. And the necessity of 
feeling in earnest, of thinking clearly, and of school disci- 
pline, was talked over. School discipline was very care- 
fully considered; both Mr. Alcott's duty, and the children's 
duU^s^ also varioys means of producing attention^ self-coQ« 
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trol, perseverance, faithfulness, Among these means, pun- 
ishment was mentioned ; and after a consideration of its^ 
nature and issues, they all very cheerfully agreed, that it 
was necessary ; and that they preferred Mr. Alcott should 
punish them, rather than leave them in their faults, and 
that it was his duty to do so. Various punishments were 
mentioned, and hurting the body was decided upon, a& 
necessary and desirable in some instances. It was univer- 
sally admitted that it was desirable, whenever words were 
found insufficient to command the memory of conscience. 

After this conversation, which involved many anecdotes, 
many supposed cases, and many judgements, Mr. Alcott 
read ^* The Peaches," from Krummacher's fables, a story 
which involves the free action of three boys of different 
characters ; and questioned them respecting their opinion of 
these boys, and the principles on which it was seen by a- 
nalysis that they acted. Nearly three hours passed away 
in this conversation and reading ; and then they were ask- 
ed, how long they had been sitting ; none of them thought 
more than an hour. After recess Mr. Alcott heard 'them 
read ; and after that, spell. All could read in such a book 
as Miss Edgeworth's Frank. Each was then asked what 
he had learned, and having told, they were dismissed one 
by one. The whole effect of the day seemed to be a com- 
bination of quieting influences, with an awakening effect 
upon the heart and mind. 

The next day, a conversation somewhat like the former 
was commenced ; and Mr. Alcott showed that he intended 
to have profound attention. When any one's eyes wander- 
ed he waited to have them return to him, and he required 
that they should sit very still in their comfortable chairs. 
The questions, by interesting them very much,. aided them 
in this effort. After recalling the conclusions of the day 
before, more fables from Krummacher were read. These 
he paraphrased, interrupting himself continually, to enforce 
what was read, by addressing it particularly to individuals ; 
requiring them now to guess what was coming next, and 
now to tell what they thought of things said and done. 
Then they all read, and spelled, and, after recess, were placed 
in their seats ; where each found a ruled blank-book and 
a lead pencil ; with a printed volume^ from which they were 
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directed to copy a passage. Only half a dozen could 
write. He told the rest, even the youngest, to copy the 
words in printed letters, and this occupied them very 
diligently until school was done. 

Mr. Alcott's mode of teaching the art of writing is the 
result of a good deal of thought ; having grown out of his 
own experience as a teacher. He early discovered how to 
obtain a ready command of his pen, without instruction 
from others ; and, having reasoned on the methods which 
necessity suggested to himself, he has reduced them very 
happily to their principles, and constructed them into a 
natural system, whose results are worth noticing in this place. ' 

When children are committed to his charge very young, 
the first discipline to which he puts them, is of the eye ; by 
making them familiar with pictured. The art of Drawing 
has well been called the art of learning to see ; and per- 
haps no person ever began to learn to draw, without aston- 
ishment at finding how imperfectly he had always been 
seeing. He finds that the most common forms are not only 
very falsely defined on his sense, but a vast deal that is * 
before the eyes, is entirely overlooked. The human mind 
seems very gradually to descend froYn its own infinity into 
the. details of the finite ; and the senses give but little help- 
when unaided by a developed mind. It has been demon- 
strated, not only by the acute reasonings of philosophers, 
but by observations made on persons,* who have begun to 
see at late periods of life, that the eye se^s scarcely any 
thing but what the mind has suggested beforehand. Yet 
by a reciprocal influence of the mind and the organ, this 
" avenue of wisdom," may become very broad. By atten- 
tion to children's habits, and by exercise, their minds may 
very early attain great perfection in the use of this instru- 
ment, than which ,none is finer of all that are given to us ; 
and none more effective in bringing to our fixed point in 
the universe that variety of the Almighty's manifestation 
of himself, to which it is necessary for us to have access, in 
order to be able to clothe our inward life with forms, by 
which it may manifest itself to kindred beings ; carry- 
ing them and ourselves on, into harmony with the Divine 

* The Scotch boy Mitchell and Qasper Hauser, for instance. ^ 



intellect, and sympathy with his spirit. The Phrenolo- 
gists say it was their first discovery, that persons who had 
prominent eyes were cemarkable for their powers of learn- 
ing and using language. Now, as all language is founded 
on imagery, it follows that iBne and perfect organs of sight, 
giving to Uiemind vivid impressions of the forms of things, 
would, in this way, make the language of the individual 
picturesque and lifely, and thus, even without resorting to 
the theory of Phrenology, the fact of prominent or fine 
eyes, connected with great powers of language, has an ex- 
planation. But without reference to this hifluence of clear 
vision upon expression, there can be no doubt of its effect 
upon thought. The forms of things are God's address to 
to the human soul. They are the first incitements to ac- 

- tivity of mind ; or to speak more accurately, they are the 
first sufJporters of that Activity which is the nature of the 
mind, and which can only be checked by the soul's being 
starved of nature. 

It is from considerations of this kind, that Mr. Alcott 
very early presents to children • pictured forms of thmgs ; 
and he selects them in the confidence that the general 
character of these forms will do much towards setting 
the direction of the current of activity, especially if we 
attend to and favour those primal sympathies, with which 
nature seems to wed different minds to diflerent portions 
of the universe. But the practice of the eye, in looking 
fit forms; and that of the hand in imitating them, should 
be «imultaneous. Mr. Alcott thinks the slate and pencil, 
or the chalk and blackboard can hardly be given too early. 
The latter is even better than the former; for children 
should have free scope, as we find that their first shapin^rs 
are always gigantic. And is it not best that they should 
be so? Miniature, when it appears first in* the order of 
development, seems to be always the effect of checked spir- 
it or some artificial influence. 

With such education of the eye, as a preliminary, read- 

- ing and writing are begun simultaneously ; and the former 
will be very much facilitated, anc^ the latter come to per- 
fection in a much shorter time, than by the usual mode. 
By copjping print, which does not require such a sweep of 
hand as the script character^ a clear image of eack V^<.\&x 
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is gradually fixed in the mind ; and while the graceful 
curves of the script are not attained till afterwards, yet 
they are attained quite as early as by the common method 
of beginnitig with them ; and the clearness and distinctness 
of print, is retained in the script, which, from being left to 
form itself so freely, becomes also characteristic of each 
individuars particular mind. * 

When the pages were presented to Mr. Alcott after 
their first trial, the hieroglyphics were • sufllicienlly unintel- 
ligible it mui^t be confessed. But, (and this is another 
proof of how slowly the mind appreciates the arbitrary and 
finite,) the serious looks of the children, especially of the 
younger ones, as they exhibited their strange copies, betiay- 
cd no misgivings as to the want of resemblance ; nor diil 
Mr. Alcott rudely point it out. He took the writing for 
what it was meant to be : knowing that practice would at 
once mend the eye and hand ; but, that criticism would 
check the desirable courage and self-confidence. 

In the course of a few days, cards were placed at the 
desk of each child, on which were very large forms of the 
letters; and they were encouraged to imitate them. It 
soon became a regular arrangement for the children to pass 
their. first school hour at this employment, and to return to 
it after the recess. After some weeks, they were taught 
the small script letter, but not to supersede the exercises 
in printing. Indeed, throughout the whole teaching, Mr. 
Alcott recommends that this system of printing should be 
retained, (especially in all those written exercises^ which 
children are tempted to slight;) for it prevents the habit 
of indistinct writing, by keeping the imagination wonted 
to the original forms of the letters. 

The ultimate and s.ure result of this plan, is a simple 
unflourishing chirography, whose great and characteristic 
merit is intelligibleness ; and constant practice in writing 
the script, gradually adds to this merit the grace of beauty. 
When a child begins on this plan of writing, at five years 
oi age, by the time he is seven or eight, he has much of 
the ease of the practised penman, combining considerable 
rapidity with perfect intelligibleness, and a fair degree of 
beauty. Mr. Alcott has verified this, in hundreds of in- 
stan(?es, in his own schools, within ten years. There is a 
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vast deal. of difTerence, however, in the improvement of 
individuals; and the process cannot be hurried. Time 
will accomplish it, sooner or later, in all instances. 

It was soon found that Mr. Alcott, with all his mildness, 
was very strict. When sitting at their writing, he would 
not allow the least intercommunication, and every whis- 
per was taken notice of. When they sat in the semicircle 
around him, they were not only requested to be silent, but 
to appear attentive to him ; and any infringement of the 
spirit of this rule, would arrest his reading, and he would 
wait, however long it might be, until attention was restor- 
ed. For some time, the acquirement of this habit of still- 
ness and attention was the most prominent object ; for it 
was found that many of-the children had very little self- 
control, very weak attention, very self-indulgent habits. 
Some had no humility, and defended themselves in the 
wrong; there was some punishment, consisting of impres- 
sions upon the body, (on the hand ;) but still, in every 
individual instance, it was granted as necessary, not only 
by the whole school, but, I believe no bodily punishment 
was given, without the assent of the individual himself; 
and it was never given in the room. In many of the pun- 
ishments, — ^in the pauses of the reading, for instance, — the 
innocent were obliged to suffer with the guilty. Mr. Al- 
cott wished both parties to feel that this was the inevitable 
consequence of moral evil in this world ; and that the 
good, in proportion to the depth of their principle, always 
feel it to be worth while to share the suffering, in order to 
bring the guilty to rectitude and moral sensibility. 

On these occasions, he conversed with them ; and, by 
a series of questions, led them to come to conclusions for 
themselves upon moral conduct in various particulars; 
teaching them how to examine themselves, and to discrim- 
inate their animal and spiritual natures, or their outward 
and inward life ; and showing them how the inward moulds 
the outward. They were deeply interested in these con- 
versations, as they would constantly declare ; although, at 
first, those, who were very often revealing to themselves 
and others their hitherto unrecognized weaknesses and 
faults, were so deeply mortified, that it was often painful. 
The youngest scholars were as much interested a.^ vVv^ ^W 
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est , and although it was necessary to explain language to 
them rather more, it was found less necessary to reason on 
moral subjects. They did not so often inquire the history 
of an idea, or feeling ; but they analysed the feelings 
which prompt action better. It was very striking to see 
how much nearer the kingdom of heaven (if by this ex- 
pression is meant the felt authority of moral principles,) 
were the little children, than were those who had begun 
to pride themselves on knowing something. We could 
not but often remark to each other, how unworthy the 
name of knowledge was that superficial acquirement^ which 
has nothing to do with self-knowledge ; and how much 
more susceptible to the impressions of genius, as well as 
how much ntore' apprehensive of general truths, were 
those who bad not been hackneyed by a false educa- 
tion. 

A great deal of time was given to expliaining the philos- 
ophy of Expression. They were taught to see that sculps, 
ture, painting, and words, were only ditfereht modfes of ex- 
presmon ; and the casts in the room, were spoken of, and 
they were ied to explain those that were ideal. Then they 
were led to consider gestures, and the rationale of man- 
ners ; and were shown that as the positions and motions of 
their bodies were produ^d by the mind, the mind could 
control them, and that they were responsible for the im- 
pressions they conveyed- in this way; especially while 
they were forming their habits, and had not yet become 
wonted to any particular ones. Lastly, they were led to 
consider how words body forth thoughts, signing external 
objects, and suggesting internal facts of the spirit. Exter- 
nal fact was discrimininated from internal truth, and the 
youngest children were exercised on such questions as 
these : Is love in the mind, or out of the mind ? Is size in 
the mind, or out of the mind ? Is a book in the mind, or 
out of the mind ? Is a table in the mind, or out of the 
mind ? They soon were able to answer, and seldom matde 
a mistake, especially the younger ones. 

One great means, however, of making this subject thor- 
oughly understood, was by reading to them, and fastening 
their attention ; and then bringing them to attend to the 
&ct of having been thus chained to their chairs by thoughts 
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and feelings in their d\vn minds, which words had waked 
up. As Mr. Alcott read, his eyes sought all their faces; 
a wandering mind was immediately detected, and its sign 
pointed out ; and he required them, at any moment that 
he chose to stop, to repeat what he had last said in their 
own language, to describe the picture he was calling up, 
or to give the meaning of the allegory. And as the mat- 
ter was intensely interesting, taken from the master-works 
of genius, he succeeded in gaining attention, and also its 
outward signs. They were soon able to catch the mean- 
ing of emblems, so as to preclude the necessity of explana- 
tions: indeed, from the first, explanations were elicited 
from themselves, and not given dogmatically. 

" Emblems," (to quote Mr. Alcott's own words in a let- 
ter to myself,) '*I have found to be extremely attractive 
and instructive to children. I could not teach without 
them. My own mind^would suffer, were it not fed upon 
ideas in this form ; and spiritual instruction cannot be im- 
parted so well by any other means. The universal spirit 
flows into nature, whether material or human, through 
these media; and sense and imagination are the faculties 
that receive the divine stream — tl>e one from without, and 
the other from within — and pour it upon the soul. The * 
manner of Jesus and of Plato is authority, were any need- 
ed on this subject, to show what the mind requires in order 
fo be quickened and renewed. " Without a parable, spake 
he not unto them." Neither shotild the teacher of spirit- 
ual truth novv-a-days. By neglecting this mode of instruc- 
tion, we have shorn the young mind of its beams. We 
have made it 4)rosaic, literal, worldly. We have stripped 
truth naked, instead of allowing her to clothe herself with 
the beautiful a>s .ciations in which she presents herself in 
infancy and childhood." 

It was in pursuance of these ideas that Mr. Alcott took 
so much pains at first, to bring out clearly in the children's 
consciousness, a conception of the spiritual world, as a- 
lone having permanence and reality, notvvithstanding its 
invisibleness. And when he read, he constantly asked 
questions, calculated to keep attention on the ideas in the 
author's mind, that were clothed with imagery, or signed 
by words. So successful was he in fixing a.U.e.w\.vs«i <^^>i^a. 

5* 
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spiritual part of any matter, that not only the imagery of 
poetry, but every incident of a narrative was listened 
to with an air of thought and investigation, not always 
seen in adult hearers of reading. To illustrate this fact, I 
will in this place, give one of the paraphrased readings, 
from Krummacher, and the conversation upon it. 

The Creation of the Caterpillar. 

Sometime after the death of Abel by his brother Cain, 
the Angel of Destruction, winging his flight among the 
habitations of the first family of men. alighted in a small 
garden, where Thirza, Abel's beloved and mourning sister, 
reared trees and flowers. 

It was a little picture of Eden, full of cool shades and 
of fragrant colours ; and the celestial messenger stood mu- 
sing, m9ved by the innocence and the aflection of Thirza. 
Must I cause this pious suflerer a fresh afliiction ? said 
he. 

iBut he took comfort, as he added : there is an inward 
world, into which man may go, when he is weary of the 
world without. The Good see joy spring out of sor- 
row, for they bring from their own hearts the blessing, 
which they fail to obtain from things. 

As he said this, he bent down his wand, and from the 
4p0t which he touched with it, issued a voracious caterpil- 
la"r. It began immediately to devour the plants around, 
and consumed the leaves and blossoms of the next tree. 

Soon afterwards Thirza went into her garden ; and 
was affrighted when she perceived the devastation among 
the foliage and flowers. But when she approached nearer 
and beheld the singular insect gnawing the sprigs with ra- 
pacious jaws, she was still more affrighted, and ran to her 
brother Seth. Behold, said she, a serpent is devouring my 
shrubs, and sits upon the branches. 

Then Seth went into the garden, and when he had sur- 
veyed the caterpillar, he said : not so, Thirza ! Fear hath 
represented the animal to thee as more terrible than it 
really is. The serpent crawleth on his belly, but this animal 
hath feet, and is a different kind of reptile, which liveth up- 
OD )0tkyeB, like a sheep. I will . tread on it ! With these 
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Words, the boy shook the bough, and the caterpillar fell to 
the earth. 

Oh kill it not, I pray thee ! cried Thirza, he meant me 
no harm. He did not know my garden was my delight. 
He eateth as we do, what will sustain him. I will keep it, 
— I will enclose it, so it may not harm me ; and he shall 
have enough, and be happy. 

But have we not the power over animals ? said the 
•boy. 

It is better to exercise kindness and clemency than 
power, she replied. L.et the creature live. 

Thereupon Thirza made an enclosure around the cater- 
pillar, and gave to it leaves and blossoms of the trees, 
night and morning. It was satisfied, and both parties 
were happy. 

Then the Angel, who was still standing by, was moved ; 
and he said, surely Paradise has not departed. If it may 
not be found on the surface of the Earth — it is found in 
the heart that woman creates within herself. . The Divine 
Image is not wholly lost by her: she^is capable of doing 
kindness even to an enemy, and recompensing evil with 
good. Let the good be met by the beautiful! ' 

Sayinir this, he^ touched the rapacious caterpillar with his 
staff. The caterpillar received the wonderful faculty of 
constructing his own tomb. This took place about the 
dusk of evening. 

Early the next morning, Thirza walked iAto her garden, 
and looked at the enclosure of the caterpillar, but found 
it not. Surely, said she, it must be asleep ; I will not 
waken it, but gather fresh leaves for it, while the dew is 
still upon them. She did so. She loved the animal, to 
which she felt the luxury of doing a kindness, for she car- 
ried till nature within her hearty since Abel no longer 
walked at her side. 

When Thirza drew nigh to her charge, with the flowers 
and leaves she had gathered, she found a small case, re- 
sembling a shell, bright and fair as a silvery cloud. She 
immediately ran to her father and mother, and said to all 
who were in the house : Behold the animal I have tend- 
ed ! It is now dead, and rests in a curious kind of grave. ^ 

They all went with Her and looted'. %sA '^Xxaia.-* ^!!5&sx 
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musing, said, — Who knows that it will not come forth a-* 
gain ? It was the spirit of prophecy that spoke within her, 
but she knew it not. 

Her father, Adam, replied : Here is a mystery that we 
cannot fathom ; the beginnings and ends of things are hid- 
den from us ; but let us carry this tomb to the hut. It 
may instruct us. And Thirza rejoiced, as she obeyed her 
father's words, that she had tended it till its death. It 
was laid up in the hut, and when they looked, at it they 
thought of Abel in his grave. 

One morning they were all assembled^ and discoursing 
with sorrowful hearts upon death ; when, behold, a slight 
rustling was heard, and the shell-like case of the insect be?-' 
gan to move of itself They drew nigh, and gazed on. it 
with breathless expectation and wonder. 

~ AH at once the silvery tomb burst, and lo! a living crea- 
ture came forth from the narrow receptacle, and shook it- 
self, and expanded a double pair of wings. The wings 
were blue, like the sapphire^ or like the vault of heaven 
when it is clear, and surrounded with a golden border, 
and in the case whence it issued, there was a reddish drop, 
like blood. The Newborn rose, with fluttering wings, over 
the tops of the blossoming trees. 

Then did a solemn feeling of admiration and joy jfill the 
hearts of the parents of our race. And' they thought 
of Abel, who first slept the sleep of death. — ^Life springs 
from Death, said Thirza. 

. And the Apgel, who was slill standing by, though un- 
seen, exclaimed ; — To purity of mind, and to childlike 
Paith, it is given to behold truth in symbols ! and he ceas- 
ed to mourn that he was the angel of Death; for Thirza* 
ceased to mourn for Abel, and Adam and Eve henceforth 
forgot the grave, in thinking of the Beautiful that would 
spring from it. > 

What is in your mind ? said he, to a boy eight years 
old, as soon as he had finished. I cannot express it,' he 
replied. Is it a thou2;ht or feeling. ?-r-Both — it is a belief. 
What have you learned from this story? said Mr Alcott to 
another boy of the same age. It reminds me that vi^hen 
the body dies the soul will live and go to heaven. How 
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long have you had that thought ? Ever since I was four 
years old. Do f ou remember the time when you did not 
have it ? Yes, when I was very little I thought we did not 
live after our bodies died. Another boy of the same age 
said, he remembered no time when he did not believe 
in life's going on. Do all believe without a shadow 
of doubt that they shall live after death has taken place ? 
I believe it^ said a boy of nine, but not without a shadow 
of doubt. A boy of six said, when we die, an an^el comes 
from heaven, and takes us — the shell and ail. What is the 
shell ? said Mr. Alcott. The body, said another child of 
'the same age. Do you want to stay in your bodies a-while ? 
Yes, said both, with a smile. What did you think while 1 
was reading this story? said Mr. Alcott to a thoughtful 
little boy of five. I thought God changed the caterpillar 
into a butterfly, -and then there was an angel that went in, 
and a<^cended into heaven, and when it got to heaven, the 
butterfly's body fell again to the earth. — But where did the 
butterfly conie from ? God changed the caterpillar into a 
butterdy ; the body of the caterpillar was changed into the 
form of a butterfly. — Who made the caterpillar? God. — 
What did God make it of? He niade it out of dust.— r- 
Nothing but dvLsil Nothing but dUst. — When did the 
an^el go into the butterfly ? When it began to move.— 
Where did the angel come from ? I did not think — I must 
stop to think, said he,^ but he soon added, the angel must, 
have been in the worm, some of it. — Where did the angel 
come from ? God sent it.— Did the angel help to make the 
caterpillar into a butterfly? No, but God made the body 
of the caterpillar, into the body of a butterfly, and covered 
over the angel with it. For you see it was not a real 
butterfly but it seemed so to the eyes ; it was only made to 
carry the an^el up to heaven with its wings. — Do you think 
every butterfly has an angel in it, like that one ? Qb no ! 
— Well how came it to be so, that particular time ? Why 
God wanted to show Adam and all of them, an angel 
going to heaven, and he could not do it without something 
for their eyes. — Why did he want to show them an angel 
going^to heaven ? Oh ! so that they need not mourn any 
longer for their brother Abel. — I think, ^aid I, that God 
means to put us in mind of the soul's going to heaven by 

« 
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every butterfly that be makes. Do youl said be very 
slowly, bis thoughtful countenance lighting up into a bright 
smile. (Is not that a mind in the kingdom ? said Mr. 
Alcott to me, after this conv^ersation was over.) — What 
does this story bring to your mind } said he to a girl of 
twelve. The life of the senses^ the change of ^ death, and 
immortality. — ^In the Bible some one says, I die daily : — 
do you understand that? Yes. It means you daily go 
more and more away from the senses, into the inward life. 

Their own reading lessons were also made subservient to 
this object. Thus, in reading in Frank, the passage begin- 
ning, " There was one part of a winter's evening, which 
Frank lijjed particularly." Mr. Alcott, called on each one 
to describe the room, as it pictured itself out in his thoughts, 
asking questions about the curtains, chairs, tables, situations 
of persons in the rooms, &c. Each had a distinct and 
differing picture from the rest. 

In fuller illustration of these exercises I will give a record 
of one of the reading lessons of the First Class. It was 
the address to H****. in the Common Place Book of 
Poetry, selected by one of the class, eight years old, who 
began with reading it all through. 

Which verse do you like best? said Mr. Alcott. The 
boy read the fourth verse. 

Tes thoa art ffoing home, 

Our Father s face to see, 
In perfect bliss and glory ; 

But we, O, where are we ? 
While that celestial country 

Thick clouds and dai'kness hide, 
« In a stranffe land of exile, 

Still, still, must we abide. 

What sentiments do those lines awaken ? The pleasure 
of seeing God ; dying, and going up to stay with God. 
Have jou never seen God ? Yes, in one way, but I like to 
think of dying and going up to stay. Which way is up ? 
Up is by the sun — higher than the sun. This led to con- 
siderations on the illusion of the senses, and as to what 
idea the emblem of place signifies. The boy began to 
paraphrase thus, ** You «re going within yourself to see 
by your spirit," &c. Do you know, said Mr. Alcott, that 
you never would have seen the outward world, except by 
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having first gone into yourself ? After a pause for thinking, 
the boy replied, Yes, I understand what you mean. 

What is meant by Father's face ? said Mr. A. t don't 
know why they say face. What do you generally see in 
the face of a person ? The mind — the expression of the 
soul ; said the boy, after some hesitation. And if, said Mr. 
Alcott, when we go inward, we think over our faculties 
and feelings, which are the expressions of God's love to us, 
— is it not very natural to say we have seen his face ? 
Yes, said the boy. I cannot help thinking God has a re^l 
face, said another boy. Can you. think of your own spirit 
without thinking of a face? Yes. Then, why not of 
God's ? I can. Do you think you see more of your brother, 
said Mr. Alcott to the reader, when you see his body with 
your eyes, or when you think of him in your mind ? I 
sometimes realize him more when I think of him, said he, 
than when I look at him. 

A boy who had been punished a good deal since he came 
to school read the last verse, as the most beautiful ; 

Oh ! Fallier of our spirits, 

We can but look to thee ; 
Thouoh cha3lerM»d, not forsaken, 

Shall we thy children be. 
We lake the cup of sorrow, 

As (lid thy blessed Son. 
Teach us to say with Jesus, 

*' Thy will, not ours, be done." 

What is meant by chastened ? said Mr. Alcott f Pun- 
ished. Can one be punished and not forsaken ? Yes. • 
Did you think I hated you, when I first punished you? 
Yes. That is, that I forsook you ? Yes. Do you think 
so now ? I have not thought so for a great while. You 
understand then to punish was the contrary of forsaking 
you? Yes. What do the two last lines of this verse 
express ? Self-sacri fice — resign a tion . 

What is expressed in the first,vers,e ? 

Sweet child ! that wasted form. 

That pale and mournful brow, 
0*er which thy long, dark tresses 

In shadowy beauty, flow — 
That eye whence soul is dartingf 

With such strange brilliancy — _ 
Tell us thou art departing — 

Tkig worl4 \m iioX fox \bA«, 
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Hie expression of the eye ; the appearances of death ; 
it is descriptive ^picturesque ; were the various answers. 
What is the idea of the second verse ? 

No ! not for thee is woven 

That wreath of joy and woe, 
That cfnwn of thorns and flowerB, 

Which all must wear below ! 
We bend in anguish o'er thee. 

Yet feel that thr»u art blessed, 
Loved one, so early summoned 

To enier into rest. 

The pains and pleasures of life, said one. Cannot you 
express it in one word ? This life, said he^ after a pause. 
What is the object of this life ? To make us better ; to try 
us ; oh !-^the trials of life. 

A little girl read the fourth verse as the most beautiful : 

Soon shall thy bri£rht young spirit 
From earth's cold thains be free 5 

Soon shalt thou meet that Saviour 
Who gave himself for thee 

Soon shalt thou be rejoicing, 

' Unsullied as thou art. 

In the blessed vision promised 
Unto the pure in heart. 

What is the idea of that verse ? Liberty, said one. 
Blessedness, said several. What is the id/sa of the fourth 
verse ? It compares Heaven and earth, said the boy, who 
selected the piece. And what of the last.'^ said Mr. 
Alcott. Devotion, faith. Well! said Mr. Alcott, here is 
death, — human life, — heaven,— a comparison of the two 
last, — and the principle by which we rise from the earthly 
to the heavenly life :— this is a beautiful range of thought — 
is it not? Beautiful, said, several. They then went to 
their seats, to write a paraphrase, as they always do, after 
reading. 

This is a fair specimen of the readings. It is plain that 
not a great deal of ground can be passed over, but the effect 
is to make the reading very expressive, by keeping the 
author's mind con3tantly before the readers, and interesting 
them in his thoughts. There is no greater illusion than the 
comn^on idea of the method of learning to read, by pronounc* 
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ing pages of matter, which is not moving the heart and mind 
of the reader. Mr. Alcott's method, in this particular, is so 
different from the common one, that it is common to hear 
that his scholars do not read at school. 

In teaching reading, in the first instance, Mr. Alcott's 
method has also been much misunderstood ; and, because 
he thinks a child should never be hurried into, or over, the 
mechanical part of the process, many say and perhaps think, 
that he does not think it important for children to learn to 
read at all ! It will probably, however, be difficult to find 
children, who know so well how to use a book, when they 
are eight years old, as those ^vho have been taught on his 
method, which never allows a single step to be taken, in any 
stage of the process, without a great deal of thinking on the 
part of the child. Perhaps a general adoption of Mr. Alcott's 
ideas on this subject, would lead to some check upon the 
habits of superficial reading, which do so much to counter- 
balance all the advantages arising from our profusion of 
books. 

It is a common remark, that the age of much reading is 
not an age of creative power. Yet why should it not be? 
Would the human mind cease its own appropriate action, 
if fed with proper food, in the proper way ? We should 
not doubt that there is some error in the general method of 
acquirement, when it is accompanied by a growing inaction 
of the creative, that is, the highest faculties of the soul. 
Mr. Alcott thinks that every book read, should be an event 
to a child ; and all his plans of teaching, keep steadily in 
mind the object of making books live, breathe, and speak; 
and he would consider the glib reading which we hear in 
most schools, as a preventive, rather than as an aid to his 
purposes. He has himself no doubt as to the ultimate 
result, not only upon the intellectual powers, but upon the 
very enunciation of the words ; which cannot fail to borrow 
energy and life from the thoughts and feelings they awaken 
within the soul of the reader. 

But the best reading which children can do for them- 
selves, in the early stages of their education, cannot super- 
sede the necessity of the teacher's reading a great deal to 
them ; because it is desirable that they should early be put 
in possession of the thoughts of genius^ loca&riiAi^'^ v^ ^^^n^- 
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pathise in the feelings inspired by their master works ; as 
well as have their taste formed on the highest models. 

This is the more important, because our children's books 
are not often works of genius. In one of Mr. Alcott's 
letters, from which I have already quoted, he also says. 
" It would not be easy to form a library, suited to the wants 
of the young, from modern works. We have few, very 
few that nurture the spiritual life. A dozen volumes 
perhaps would include all that are of a quickening and 
^sustaining power. On subjects of mere fancy, or of under- 
standing, we have many ; but these too often tend to 
dissipate the minds of the young, and materialise their 
spirits. I have been seeking works for my purpose these 
last ten years, and my library is still scanty ; yet within this 
period hundreds of volumes have been contributed to our 
juvenile literature. 

"Modern works, indeed, whether for children or adults, 
are too often wanting both in depth and purity of sentiment. 
Seldom do they contain original or striking views of 
humanity or of human institutions. There is dearth of 
thought and sterility of sentiment among us. Literature, 
art, philosophy, life, are devoid of freshness, ideality, verity, 
and Spirit. 

" The works of more ancient writers, who are of a more 
vivid and spiritual character are seldom to be found in our 
bookstores, not even those of Spencer, Jeremy Taylor, and 
Dr. Henry More. To say nothing of other writers of those 
times of a highly spiritual character, even these books are 
only to be found in the libraries of collectors, who value 
them often for the peculiarities of their exterior more than 
for their intrinsic merit. ?- 

"In truth, we have fallen so far below the hl^ standard 
of these authors, both in thought and style, thatwe do not 
appreciate their transcendent power. We do not rise to 
the apprehension of their beauties of language, their richness 
and profoundness of thought, their ifclicacy and humanity 
of sentiment. We are less of metaphysicians than they ; 
we have less faith in humanity. How affluent are those 
deep-thoughted minds! How full of wisdom and love! 
Their thoughts flow from the heart ; they are clear, strong, 
quickening, efil^ctive ! Open any of these works^ and you 
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are upon a deep, rich, fresh thought, clad in imagery, all 
a-glow with life ; you feel yourself at onge in communion 
with a great spirit ; your spiritual faculties are quickening 
into being, and asserting their prerogative of insight. .You 
are charmed into reflection. Since the days of Milton, 
there are few writers — Coleridge and Wordsworth are ex^ 
ceptions, — whose works require a serene and thoughtful 
spirit, in order to be understood^ Depth, freshness, is 
sought for in vain ; the meaning is on the surface ; and. the 
charm, if there be any, is no deeper than the fancy : the 
imagination is not called into life ; the thoughts are carri- 
ed creepingly along the earth, and often lost, amid the 
low and uncleanly things of sense and custom. 

" In the discharge of my duties as a teacher, therefore, 
I have found few books to aid me. I have been thrown 
on my own resources, collecting from circumstances, or 
creating from the ideal of my own mind, the material for 
the spiritual nurture^ of children. Of the few works 
that have become established favorites with my scholars, 
the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, The Fairy Queen, Krumma- 
cher's Parables, The Story without an End, Coleridge's and 
Wordsworth's Poems, Milton's Paradise Lost, are the most 
attractive. 

'^ I have this day sent to England for Bunyan and Spen- 
cer, as fine copies could not be procured in this country ; 
and I wish I had added, Quarle's Emblems. It is from 
such books I generally read to children, for Imagination 
is the soul's shaping power, and when rightly nurtured by 
meditation and observation, it clothes the spirit id the 
chaste and beautiful robes of truth. If there be any fact 
settled by the history of our race, it is that Imagination 
has been the guiding energy of light and life to humanity. 
What is Genius but this faculty in its most vivid action? 
And Genius has shaped the institutions of society in all 
past ages. We need schools not merely for the inculca- 
tion of knowledge, but for the development of Genius, — 
the peculiar attribute of Spirit. It is the full and harmo- 
nious play of Spirit; and no instruction deserves the name 
that does not quicken this — its essential life, — and fit it 
for representation in literature, art, or philosophy." 

Pilgrim's Progress, read with many omissions^ ^^d. ^q.\w^ 
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paraphrase of the expression, was for the first three months, 
the greatest favorite in this school. The Bible was the next 
favorite ; in March, the test being put, it was found that 
the scholars were less willing to give up readings in the 
Bible than any thing else. The readings in the Bible were 
not confined to particular seasons, but were called to meet 
the occasions of the moment, as was Krummacher, which 
was taken up wheriever the influence of his beautiful spir- 
it was needed to illustrate the subject of thought on hand. 
Mr. Alcott also read to them the Allegory of the Cave 
from Plato's Republic, which they themselves explained 
and which they admired very much ; and the death of 
Socrates from the Phaedo, which called forth their tears, 
and was only second in effect to the Story of the Crucifix- 
ion, whose life-enkindling sublimity absorbed even its pa- 
thos^. 

But I am anticipating results. The Spiritual eye once 
shut, is not immediately opened. At first, we had some 
trouble with the older scholars, who afiected to laugh at 
the simplicity of the incidents in Krummacher ; but when 
they found aflerwards, that they had included, unawares, 
some of the standard works of literature, and even some 
of the history and words of Christ, in what they called 
Mr. Alcott's " baby stories," they were shamed into si- 
lence, and their next step was to endeavor to interest them- 
selves as much as they could, in the spiritual things, that, 
in spite of themselves, became more and more attract- 
ive.* 

The first two months were given up almost entirely to 
this preliminary discipline. Two hours and a half every 
day were divided between the readings and conversations 
on conduct, and the comparative importance of things 
within and without. The government was decided and 
clear from the first ; but was not hurried beyond the com- 
prehension of the children ; for Mr. Alcott is so thorough- 

*Monroe and Francis are about to publish a series of books, of a more 
spiritual eharacter than usual. They have begun with the Story without 
an End. They will probably include in it, a selection of Mr. Alcott'g 
from all literature, called Pictures of Thought; Piiarira's Progress with 
omissions ; Krummacher's Fables, &c. All beautifully embellished with 
engnvinga. 
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ly convinced that all effectual government .must be self- 
government, that he much prefers that all the operations 
of school should obviously stand still, than that they should 
apparently go on , while really standing still, or going back, 
in any individual instance. If it should be objected to 
this principle, that the good are here made to wait upon the 
bad ; it4tiay be answered, that the^good are learning the divi- 
nest part of human action, even the action of Christ, when 
they are taught to wait upon the bad for their improvement ; 
and that there are seldom such actual discrepancies 
in children of but a few years of age, as that any harm 
can lesult to the best, from being brought to the contem- 
plation of the worstj especially when the worst, as in ev- 
ery case in this school, express themselves sincerely desi- 
rous of becoming better; and not one is so bad as not to 
have been able to a^k for punishment, at some gracious 
season. 

One thing, however, should 'be remarked, as a caution 
to young teachers. It will be seen in the subsequent jour- 
nal that Mr. Alcott is very autocratic. But it must be re- 
membered that this is dangerous ground for a -young,, or 
rather for an inexperienced teacher, to take. It is not, in 
this instance, taken by an inexperienced teacher. Mr Al- 
cott has taught school for twelve years* During the 
first several years, he felt himself hardly any thing but a 
learner, on this sacred ground. — He did not, for mar^y 
years, enforce authority in any instance, unless it was sanc- 
tioned by the unanimous voice of a school, sometimes of 
a school of an hundred pupils. So reverent was he of the - 
voice of nature, that he chose to hear all its varying tones 
before he ventured to feel that he sufficiently understood 
what he was dealing with, to raise his voice above theirs, 
in confidence of harmonising them. That time of self- 
reliance, however, came at last; and he is now able to 
have faith in the moral response from the heart of the 
child which he once only hoped for. Mr. Alcott's autoc- 
racy, therefore, is not derivative but original. It is drawn 
from experience and observation ; and I should add, it con- 
tinually takes counsel from its sources. And is not this a 
legitimate autocracy, in the moral sense of the word ? Are 
not the laws of human nature sufficiently intelli^ble^ t.<^ 

6* 
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enable sensibility^ and observation, and years of experience, 
to construct a. system, whose general principles need not 
be reviewed, in every instance of application to every schol* 
ar f It is ,irue that every scholar may afford new phenom- 
ena ; and that the teacher who does not observe these as 
materials of thought, in private review of the principles on 
which he acts, thereby to enlarge them, or to rectify such 
small errors of application, as the wisest may fall into, o- 
mits the best means of perfecting himself and his art. 
Besides, a teacher never should forget that the mind he is di- 
recting, may be on a larger scale than hk own ; that its 
sensibilities may be deeper, tenderer, wider ; that its imag- 
ination may be infinitely more rapid; that its intellectual 
power of proportioning and reasoning may be more pow- 
erful; and he should ever have the humility to feel him- 
self at times in the place of the child, and the magnanim- 
ity to teach him how to defend himself against his own 
(i. e. the teacher's) influence. By such humility, he will 
also be in the best road towards that deeply felt self-reli- 
ance, which is founded on isober self-estimation, although 
entirely removed from vanity. 

Before dismissing the subject of Discipline, I will at- 
tempt, however, to explain Mr. Alcott's ideas upon pun- 
ishment , rather more at large, than by the occasional hints 
on the subject, scattered up and down the Journal, since 
there are some mistakes prevalent concerning his views. 

When he first began to teach school, he thought no pun- 
ishment was desirable, and spent an immense deal of time 
in reasoning. But, besides that this consumed a great deal 
of time that might have been better spent, he was convin- 
ced in the course of his observations, that the passions of 
the soul could not in all cases be met by an address to the 
understanding, and only were diverted, not conquered, by 
being reasoned with. What would excite feeling, he found 
must be brought to bear upon wrong feeling, when that 
actually existed ; and to rouse sensibility when there was 
a deficiency. 

Deeper observation of life, and of human nature, con- 
vinced him that the Ministry of Pain was God's great means 
of developing strength and elevation of character ; and 
that children should early understand this, that they might 
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accept it as a moral bleping. He, therefore, introduced 
puni:shment by name ; and found that in theorising on the ' 
subject with bis scholars, there was a general feeling of its 
desirableness and necessity ; and he never failed in obtain- 
ing their consent to it as a general principle. On some 
occasions, there was to be corporeal punishment, to con- 
sist of one blow with the ferule upon the palm of the 
hand ; more or less severe. according to the age and neces- 
sities of the pupil. When this punishment was adminis- 
tered, it was always to be accompanied with conversation, 
— and given in the anti-room ; though he made an excep- 
, tion once, when one of the oldest boys wantonly disobeyed, 
for the purpose of displaying to his companions his daring 
spirit, and needed the mortification of seeing himself pun- 
ished before the rest. To the credit of the children, it 
must be granted, that they received this kind of punish- 
ment without deserting the general principle which they 
acknowledged at the beginning; and with constant ac- 
knowledginent of Mr. Alcott's justice and good will to- 
wards them. They considered it much less severe than to 
be sent into the anti-room when he was reading. 

One morning, when he was opening Pilgrim's Progress 
to read, he said, that those who had whispered, or broken 
any rule since they came into school, might rise to be pun- 
ished. They expected the punishment with the ferule ; a- 
bout a dozen rose. He told them to go into the anti- 
room, and stay there, while he was reading. They did so. 
The reading was very interesting, though it had been read 
before ; for every new reading brings new associations, and 
peculiar conversation. Those in the anti-room, could hear 
the occasional bursts of feeling which the reading and 
conversation elicited. A lady, who was present, went out, 
just before the reading closed, and found those who had 
been sent out, sitting in the anti-room, looking very dis- 
consolate, and perfectly quiet ; though no directions had 
been given to them. She expressed her regret at their 
losing the interesting reading. Oh yes, we know ! said 
they ; we have heard them shout. Nothing is so interest- 
ing as Pilgrim's. Progress, and the conversations, said one. 
We would rather have been punished any other way, said 
another* — When they were caUed in, they said the same 
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thing to Mr. Alcott. He^askecLwwby ? Because the blow 
would have been over in a minute, said one boy. But 
this conversation can never be, another time, said another. 

Haying brought the whole school to this state of feel- 
ing, Mr. Alcott introduced a new mode. He talked with 
them, and having again adverted to the necessity of pain and 
punishment, in a general point of view,, and brought them 
to acknowledge the uses of this hurting of the body, (as 
he always phrased it,) in concentrating attention, &.C., he 
said, that he intended to have it administered upon his 
own hand for a time, instead of theirs ; but that the guilty 
person must do it. They declared that they would never 
do it. But he soon made them understand that he was 
serious. They said they preferred being punished them- 
selves. But he determined that they should not escape 
the pain and the shame of administering the stroke upon 
him, e:tcept by being themselves blameless. 

On the morning this was announced, which was the 1st 
of March, there was a profound stillness. Boys who had 
never been affected before, and to whom bodily punish- 
ment was a very small affair, as far as its pain was concer- 
ned, were completely sobered. There was a more com- 
plete silence, and attention, and obedience, than there had 
ever been. And the only exceptions, which were experi- 
ments, were rigidly noticed. Mr. Ajcott, in two instances, 
took boys into the anti-room to do it. They were very 
unwilling, and at first they did it very lightly. He then ask- 
ed them, if they thought that they deserved no more pun- 
ishment than that? And so they were obliged to give it 
hard : — ^but it was not without tears, which they never had 
shed when punished themselves. This is the most com- 
plete punishment that a master ever invented, — was the 
observation of one of the boys, at home ; Mr. Alcott has 
secured obedience now, — there is not a boy in school, but 
what would a great deal rather be punished himself, than 
punish him. 

It must be observed, however, that the point of view in 
which this Punishment is presented to the minds of chil- 
dren, is not that in which vicarious punishment is placed. 
It is not to satisfy the claims of any inexorable law ; but 
to give a pain which may awaken a solemn attention, and 
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touch the heart to love and generosity. The children do 
not feel that they escape punishment ; for it is taken for 
granted that they feel a greater pain, in seeing others suf- 
fer,than they would, in suffering themselves. But its great 
object is to display to them that Mr. Alcott's infliction of 
punishment, is not want of feeling for their bodies^ but' a 
deeper and intense interest in their souls. 

And this was completely effected. A new sense of the 
worth and importance of that for which he was willing to 
suffer pain, seemed to spring up all around, while the un- 
questionable generosity of it, was not only understood, but 
felt to be contagious. One boy, of nine years of age, who 
was one day superintendent, and obliged, in the discharge 
of his duty, to put on his sli^te the names of several boys, 
some of whom seemed to look forward to tl^eir punish- 
ment as a frolic, and one of whom cried for fear, begged 
BO hard to>be allowed to receive the strokes himself, tnat 
he was allowed to do so ; and it had the most gracious ef- 
fect both on himself and the rest. The real exercise of 
magnanimity necessarily, elevates the one who rises to it, 
and who is by nature incapable of yopity, ^the weakness 
of the selfish,) while the. spectacle of it works on the dul- 
lest and the coldest. Of course such scenes must be 
rare ; but their occurrence even once, is enough to spir- 
itualise all the punishments of the school in which such a 
circumstance happens. 

N. B. Since the publication of the first edition of this 
book, there has been no recurrence of this species of pun- 
ishment, corporeally. Such punishments as omitting the 
reading, suspending particularly favorite exercises, &c., 
are punishments which must bear on the whole, though 
but one is guilty. But nothing severer has been found 
necessary to make any one scholar sorry for wrong doing. 
There have been some false reports on this subject, such as 
that whenever a scholar did wrong, Mr. Alcott called on 
some good boy to be punished ! Mr. Alcott never called 
on any boy to be punished for another. And the above 
instance was entirely voluntary, and Mr. A. said nothing 
to encourage its being repeated. 
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CHAP. II- 
Journal of the Schooi^. 

The Journal was at first suggested as an assistance to 
the discipline of the School. It was found very useful at 
the end of the school hours, to recal to the children all 
that had passed. Some of the individual reproofs are now 
omitted, as not suited for publication, — but' a few are re- 
tained, to shew their style and nature. I here also omtt 
the details of all the lessons, excepting those on the spel- 
ling, defining and reading of English, which were always 
the first exercises of the morning, and are made more es- 
pecially subservient to the main objects of the school. 

Before beginning the Journal I must however premise, 
in justice both to the School and myself, that my record 
being made at the moment, a great deal was omitted. I 
found it impossible to seize and fix with my pen many of 
the most beautiful turns and episodes of the conversation, 
especially as I took part myself, and the various associa- 
tions of thought in so large a company, often produced 
transitions too abrupt for my tardy pen to follow ; and grace- 
ful, humorous, and touching turns of thought and expres-. 
sion which could hardly be recorded by the most skilful re- . 
porter. 

Dec. 29th. When I arrived at the schoolroom, just af- 
ter nine o'clock this morning, I found all the children 
sitting quietly at their desks, engaged in writing their 

f'ournals, or their spelling lessons. During this time of si- 
ent study, Mr. Alcott generally walks about the room, 
preparing pencils and pens at each seat, and making re- 
marks. For the study of this lesson, an hour is generally 
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appropriated ; which gives time for the journalists^ also, to 
learn it. About a quarter before ten, Mr. Alcott takes 
the seven younger members of this spelling class, as they 
cannot use a dictionary very intelligently, and lets them 
spell the words over to him, and he tells them their mean- 
ings. Of this, the rest of the class can take advantage, if 
they choose. All, however, are thrown into one class at 
ten o'clock ; when two concentric semi-circles are formed 
in front of Mr. Alcott's table, and the spelling, defining, 
and illustration of the words commence^ The -arrange- 
ments are made without words on the part of the scholars* 
The division which sit at the table, merely push back their 
chairs, so as to be a little farther apart ; — and the others, 
who sit generally with their faces to the wall, turn round 
in their seats quietly ; and are almost a semi-circle even 
before they draw up behind the smaller arc. Every chair 
is at a little distance from its neighbor's, of which the size 
of the room admits, and which is an easy mode of prevent- 
ing intercommunication. Mr. Alcott shows much judg- 
ment in diminishing temptation by his arrangements. And 
every day before they turn in their seats, he reminds them 
that it can be done without noise. It is very desirable to 
speak to children before hand, in regard to all such things ; 
for they fail in such duties from want of forethought, rather 
than from insensibility to the obligations of duty; and 
while they are always grateful for being prevented from 
doing wrong, they are often depressed by being reproved 
for it, when it is inadvertent. 

Thirty words were spelled ; and then they w^re taken 
up, one by one ; and not merely defined, but illustrations 
of all their meanings, literal and imaginative, were given, 
either by original or remembered sentences, which contain- 
ed the word in question. This course led often to disqui- 
sitions on the subject to which the word was imaginatively 
applied. 

During this lesson on words, which Mr. Alcott considers 
one of the most important exercises in the school, he re- 
quires profound attention from every scholar. A whisper, 
a movement, a wandering look, arrests him in what he says, 
and he immediately calls the scholar by name. When he 
asks a question, every one who can answer it must raise a 
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When it was ten o'clock, Mr. Alcott observed that the 
hour for spelling was arrived ; but that they could not turn 
round quietly without thought. They turned round very 
quietly. Some remarks were made to some boys, because 
they had made a noise with their books ; he said it could 
be avoided by arrangement. He illustrated the subject by 
referring to what was a good machine. A perfect machine, 
he said, Was one which made the least noise. Every wheel 
moved so as not to interfere with the other parts, in a per-r 
feet machine. When the machine of this school was per- 
fect, every wheel, that is, every boy, would move without 
jarring against any other. Two boys said they were not 
wheels, they were very sure, and one added that he did not 
know what Mr. Alcott meant. Mr. Alcott, who doubted 
his ingenuousness, expressed surprise at his want of imagi- 
nation, but very carefully explained his figurative language. 
An the rest seemed to understand. 

He asked if any body would want any thing during the 
hour of recitation. One boy asked for some water to drink, 
but soon after acknowledged that he did not need any, and 
he would not take it when told that he might. Mr. Alcott 
had suggested that when one boy went for wjater, it excited 
the desire in several others ; this, perhaps, led him to feel 
that it was wrong to ask for it. Some of the younger boys 
askecl to go out, and were allowed to do so, and Mr. Alcott 
waited for them to return, making remarks all the time. 
He then put out the words, which were all spelled right ; 
and to illustrate the definitions, he gave the meanings and 
asked them to guess what the words were. Some consid- 
erations were thus brought up in regard to words nearly 
synonymous, and the discriminations between them. 

A good deal was said about the word nice, which was 
decided as meaning attention to small things. The word 
node was referred to its Latin original, and the figure, by 
which the intersection of the moon's orbit with the earth's 
is called a node, was explained. 

The word none was referred to its origin in the words 
no-one. Mr. Alcott asked them if they could think of noth- 
ing at all, or if they did not think of some or one in order 
to be able to get the abstract idea of nothing. I cannot 
remember this, metaphysical disquisition, which, of course. 
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consisted of questions, calculated to give them a realising 
sense of their not understanding unity, and which probably 
conveyed nothing more. Mr. Alcott thinks it wise to let 
the children learn the limits of the understanding by occa- 
sionally feeling them. 

Afterwards Mr. Alcott remarked that when they obtained 
one thought^ they possessed more than a person who had 
earned many thousand dollars. The oldest boy said he 
thought five thousand dollars was^ better than a thought* 
Mr. Alcott said that thoughts were the wealth of heaven. 
Another boy said that he should rather have five thousand 
dollars than all the thoughts he had had this last hour. Mr. 
Alcott said, here is a boy that prefers five thousand dollars 
to his mind. The boy replied that he did not do that, but 
only to the thoughts of this lant hour. Mr. AJcott said that 
the thoughts even of this hour were mind. The boy replied 
that the thoughts of the last hour were not all his mind. 
Mr. Alcott said that was very true ; and possibly he had 
thought no thoughts in the last hour; but he was going on 
the supposition that he had had thoughts, when he said 
that the last hour was worth more to him than five thou- 
sand dollars. One boy said he should prefer five thousand 
dollars to the thoughts of this last hour, even if he had had 
any. Mr. Alcott said, " Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
on earth, where moth and rust do corrupt, but lay up treas- 
ures in heaven, (that is thoughts in yotir mind^— feelings in ■ 
your soul,) where moth and rust do not corrupt." They 
all said. they should prefer the treasures of heaven to money ; 
but some thought they might have the treasures of earth 
also. Mr. Alcott said it was very often the case that the 
desire for the latter interfered with that of the former ; Jesus 
had said, it was easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to be a Christian, which, in 
those times, involved giving up his riches, and putting them 
in a common stock. One boy said he wanted money for his 
relations. Mr: Alcott said, that was a very good object ; 
but the "Meek One," they had spoken of, once said to a 
young man who had kept the commandments from his 
youth, ^^ One thing thou lackest," and had bid him go and 
sell all that he had ; and then this good young man^ found 
bis treasure was on earth, a piece of self-knowledge which 
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Jesus meant to convey. (This story was told because one 
boy had said he could be good enough, even if he were 
engaged in getting riches.) There was a good deal of con- 
versation oh this subject, ^nd as it closed, Mr. Alcott asked 
them if they were sorry to hear such kind of conversation ? 
If any of them did not like it, he wished they would hold 
up their hands. No one held up his hands. 

The word paU led to the feonsideration of the source of 
palling. \t was explained as arising from previous self- 
neglect when life palled upon the soul. It was because 
thef soul was not alive and active. The other meanings of 
the word were also told. 

The word palm led to the consideration of palmistry and 
its absurdity ; and to an inquiry into the true sources of 
knowledge, which opened out an interesting iSeld of remark. 

The word patn >led to a consideration of the uses of pain. 
. He spoke of Pain as a good cmgel with a mask. 

The word pang first led to a consideration of the word 
sensation, for it was defined a sudden sensation, and sensa- 
tion the boy said was a feeling. Then one said, a pang is 
a sudden sensation of pain. Another said, two boys were 
swimming, one had a sudden pang of the cramp. Another 
said, when a master says he is going to keep me after 
school,. I feel a pang. Mr. Alcott quoted Coleridge's 
'^ keen pangs of love." It was decided that pang did not 
refer to bodily pain/ so often as to mental, and especially 
to moral pains. O/ie boy said, that men felt pangs when 
- they were turned out of heaven. Mr. Alcott asked him if 
he thought God turned people out of heaven? A little 
girl said, that was a pang that came when one told a lie. 
A boy said, a murderer felt a pang. Mr. Alcott then re- 
turned to the turning out of heaven, and said, whenever 
you are angry, you turn yourself out of heaven. The boy 
said he did not mean heaven in that sense. Mr. Alcott 
asked him if heaven was a place; and God sitting there, 
tumbling people out of heaven ; is that the picture in your 
mind ? " All the boys seemed to feel the absurdity of this. 
Mr. Alcott said, wicked things turn the soul out of heaven, 
for heaven is a state. 

Pant led tQ a consideration of the imitate of mind described 
in the sentence^ ^^ As a hart panteth After the water-brooks. 
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SO doth the soul after God ; " and he asked one boy if he 
ever desired goodness enough to be said to pant after it ? 
While talking of this, he interrupted himself and said, 
but you are tired of this conversation : they all burst forth 
that they were not. Show it to me then by your attentive 
looks, said he, and he went on, and told a short story which 
had the word pelt in it, in order to illustrate the word. 
The story was of a boy stealing apples. The three oldest 
boys seemed to think they should have done as the boy did, 
because they thought the stealing showed the boy's cour- 
age and spirit. And his impudence to an old man in the 
story^ seemed to be more admirable still, in their eyes ; and 
they said they would not have acknowledged the fault and 
asked pardon. Mr. Alcott made some remarks to lead them 
to think that it was really magnanimous to ask pardon 
when in the Wrong. But they did not acknowledge them- 
selves convinced. 

After recess, I took my Latin scholars into the other 
room, and Mr. Alcott heard the others read and parse, and 
gave them arithmetic lessons. 

January i st. 1 835. — I arrived a few minutes past nine, 
and found most of the children at the school. There were 
many exclamations as the children entered, one by one, of 
"Happy new year!" which Mr. Alcott allowed, although 
it is generally the rule that not a word should be spoken. 

The older scholars were writing their journals, and the 
younger, the words of the spelling lessons. 

As Mr. Alcott was walking round, mending the pens, 
and preparing the pencils, he talked to the children as he 
passed them*, about the difference between happiness and 
pleasure ; and the sources of Ibappiness. Pleasure, he said, 
was bodily, happiness was mental. 

Having suggested the grammatical exercise to the elder 
scholars, as a m^ans of filling up the hour, if they should 
learn their lesson in Spelling and defining, before he was 
ready to hear it, Mr. Alcott attended to the division of the 
class before him. First, he pronounced all the words in the 
lesson, and- then each of the class pronounced them. 
Having done this, he directed their attention to the marks 
of accent, sound, and quantity over the words, and asked 
them if they knew what they meant ; thev said. No. He 
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said, sometime he would tell them what they meant. He 
then described these little marks, and led them to observe 
their forms, and told them he should ask them to describe 
them to him another day. 

It is very important in teaching young children, to. direct 
their attention very carefully to things in detail, and to each 
detail at a separate time, for the synthetic is the first mode 
of perception ; it is an effort for the mind to analyse the 
tout-ensemble of sensation or of thought into the parts. 
The intuitive act of the mind puts things together. A child 
not only associates outward things with each. other very 
rapidly, but associates the actual picture with the ideal 
whole ; and merges the boundaries of the finite in the great 
infinite from which it has lately drawn its being. Other 
people cannot aid the intuitions of the mind, so much as its 
analyses, and its understanding. In one sense, however, 
the intuitions of the mind may be aided : they may be 
helped by sympathy, and by removing all the hindrances 
of development. But the understanding process can be 
helped a good deal, and it must be done by directing the 
attention to details, by directing the senses, for (although 
this is a fact that teachers do not generally advert to,) the 
education of the senses in children is naturally behind that 
of the higher faculties of the soul. Emotions, feelings, in- 
tuitions, come first, and interfere with the perceptions of the 
external world,|by their over-mastering predominance. 

At ten o'clock, Mr. Alcott told the rest of the school to 
turn round ; but not until he had remarked that there was 
a wrong and a right way of doing it. He then told the 
small division of the class to open their books, and look 
upon them while he heard the older division spell. He 
first spelled the words himself and required them to pro- 
nounce them, and this led to some remarks upon particular 
words whose pronounciation is disputed. He required them 
afterwards to spell the words to him. 

After the words were spelled, Mr. Alcott asked those to 
hold up their hands, who had been as attentive as they 
would have been to a coastmg frolic. Some lield up their 
hands and some did not. He then said that whoever inter- 
rupted him while the definitions were talked about, should 
be deprivedof the pleasure of recess. He asked if that 
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was just ; they all held up their hands that it was just. 

The word nook was put out and defined corner. He 
then asked if there was a nook in the room, which led to 
a doubt of the perfect accuracy of this definition. He 
asked if any one remembered a line of poetry in which 
the word nook occurred, for it was a word oftener used in 
poetry than in prose. One boy remembered a line. Mr. 
Alcott asked if they had any nooks in their minds. . Some 
said they had. Mr. Alcott said h^ was sorry, — that a per- 
fect mind had no nooks, no secret places. 

The word nose led to a consideration of its uses ; and 
its convenient situation in our own fences, and also in the 
heads of those animals, who need a still more perfect or- 
gan for their purposes. There was a long conversation 
about eultivating the senses, and on the abuse of the senses 
by cultivating them too much. 

The word note was referred to its Latin original. to know. 
Mr. Alcott said he should like to have them give a pracr 
tical definition of it, he wished they would note him and 
his instructions. All the derivatives, notion, notice, notary, 
&c. were considered. 

The word noun was referred to its Latin original nomen, 
Mr. Alcott defined noun as the name of any object in the 
. mind, ot^ out of the mjhd ; as the verbal type of the object of 
thought, whether existing in, or shaped out of the liiind ; 
and then he a^ked each one to tell him what a noun was, 
and they all gave answers, some of which he corrected, 
filling up those that were inadequate. He then took up a 
book,.and asked what that was; some said a book, and 
some said a noun. He said, what ! is this 'book a noun ? 
they replied, no, the word book is a noun. He asked, if 
the book was existing in or shaped out of the mind ? they 
replied, shaped out. He asked if the hour-glass was exist- 
ing or shaped out ? they said, out. He asked how it 
was with virtue? and they i^aid, in the mind. New year, 
they said, was both out and in. He then took up Frank 
and read words which they referred to the right classes, 
whethen denoting in or out of the mind. 

The word null was defined annihibte ; but the word an- 
nihilate was not pronounced right, and it was evidently a 
mere dictionary definition. Mr. Alcott said null meant. 
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void, without force or meaning: some people's words are 
null ; some people's whole characters are null. He then 
spoke of the derivatives nullify and nullification, but he did 
not enter into their signification very fully. 

It was eleven o'clock, and they began to fidget ; Mr. 
Alcott asked who was tired of explaining these words ? and 
one of the boys held up his hand. Mr. Alcott asked 
another boy, what a word was? He replied, something 
made out of letters. The next boy said, a word is a 
thought shaped out by letters. Mr. Alcott replied, or a 
feeling ; feeling may be denoted by inarticulate sounds 
also; as oh ! ah ! &c. Why do you come to school ? To 
iearn, said several. Yes, said he, to learn words ; to learn 
to word your thoughts ; this is a word shop. What do you 
come to school for, then ? he repeated. To buy words, 
'said one. I said, to word your thoughts. Words, then, are 
the signs of thoughts. Whajt great things words are ! a 
word has saved a life when spoken at the right time. 
Mary, said he, do you remember that it is said somewhere. 
In the beginning w|is the Word, and the Word was with 
God,^nd the Word was God ; — What does Word mean 
there .'^ It means God, said she. Yes, language is a rep- 
resentation of God in the world, said he: how important 
then are words ; how sacred should be our use of them : 
how carefully should we learn their meanings ; how care- 
fully should we express our thoughts in word«. He added, ' 
that he was sorry he had not time to talk longer of the 
passage of the Bible he had quoted, as it had a great deal 
of meaning. I was sorry he did not take time to observe 
to them, that Word, in that passage was probably used in 
a still more general sense than Language, meaning the 
expression of Truth in all ways, including action as the 
highest. 

The word park led to' a description of the chase, which 
affocded many animating pictures. These were the most 
important words defined. 

At twelve o'clock, all the children came in, and found 
their slates ready ; those around Mr. Alcott'^ table hifd sums 
to do from Fowlers Child's Arithmetic. The rest, except 
the seven oldest, found their slates ready for a grammat- > 
ical exercise, for whicb the words >pvere to be found in 
Frank* 
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The reading lesson was Pinckney's Evergreens, in the 
dommon Place Book. 

• 4 

When summer's sunny hues adorn 

Sky, forest, hill, and meadow, 
The loliage of the evergreens, 

In contrast' seems a shadow, 
fiut when the tints of autumn have 

Their sober reign asserted, 
The landscape that cold shadow shows 

Into a li^ht converted. 
Thus thoughts that fi-own upon oar mirth 

Will smue upon our sorrow, 
And many dark fears of to-day. 

Will be bright hopes to-morrow. 

Mr. Alcott asked ; what is the subject ? Evergreens. 
Whose thoughts are these ? Pinckney's. What are ever- 
greens? Plants which are green all the year. Have you 
seen any, in any house or church, lately ? Yes, in the 
Episcopal churches. Can evergreens be made to mean 
any thing ? There was no answer, and he added ; I sup- 
pose there is nothing in the external world, but it will sug- 
gest to us some thoughts. Before we observe what thoughts 
Pinckney has oh evergreens, let us think what evergreens 
suggest to us. What do you think they teach you about 
death ? They thought evergreens rather taught about life, 
and the soul lytiich Justs forever, than death. Mr. Alcott 
remarked that neither Mr. Pinckney or the evergreens were 
here ; the question is, how can we get thoughts about the 
evergreens frpm his mind ? By his words^ they said. 

There was a noise. Mr. Alcolt turned to the boy that 
made it, and said that the greatest and most powerfulthings 
made no noise. Did you eve^ hear the sun make a noise ? 
There was immediately a profound stillness. 

Then the class read the lesson, each one reading the whole ; 
and so did Mr. Alcott. He asked which they liked best, the 
descriptive or the reflective part ? One boy said the de- 
scriptive ; the rest, that the reflection at the end was most 
interesting. He^ asked if any of them in looking at out* 
ward objects, as* Mr. Pinckney did in this instance, were 
conscious of reflections like these ? Some of them thought 
they were. He asked them where they lived most, in the 
outward world, or in the inward world of thought and 
feeling? Various answers were given^ one.thovght she 
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was growing to live in the inward world, more and inore 
every day. Mr. Alcott asked if they knew any one who 
lived a great deal in the inward world ? They said yes ; 
and he said he also !inew a man who lived a reflective, 
spiritual, inward life, more than almost any other ; and 
yet he seemed to enjoy the outward world more than other 
persons, who lived in it exclusively ; and when he spoke, 
he gave the most beautiful descriptions of whatever was 
outward. How was that f It was because his mind wa^ in 
harmony, (and he felt its harmony,) with the outward world. 
They guessed he was speaking oi,a certa.in individual whom 
they named^ which led to some anecdotes concerning him. 
J told them of a remark this individual once made, on 
hearing a lady sing after the interval of a year, when he 
perceived that his pleasure in hearing music was increased, 
although the acuteness of his hearing was diminished. And 
an analagous remark which he made, on seeing a cast of 
the Venus, six years after seeing the original. Both of 
these remarks were calculated to prove that the improve- 
ment of the mind could more than counterbalance the de- 
cay of the senses, in giving us the perception of beauty in 
forms and sounds. 

When the reading and conversation were over, Mr. 
Alcott called on the children to paraphrase the two first 
verses of this poetry ; and to paint out in their minds dis- 
tinctly the two pictures, of summer evergreens, dark in the 
midst of gorgeousness ; and of autumn evergreens, bright 
amid the wintry landscape. He then asked them if they 
had ever experienced the change of the aspect of a thought 
under different circumstances ? This question required a 
good deal of illustration and explanation, especially as they 
are hardly old enough to have experienced much of this 
change. He afterwards paraphrased the piece himself, but 
said he had not done it well. He told them they might all 
turn round and write a paraphrase themselves. 

Mr. Alcott then took the class in the Child's Arithme- 
tic, and asked the first bov to read the first question, and 
answer it, which he did. (All of them had the books, in 
which there were questions without answers.) He went 
round the class, calling on each to read and to ansvver the 
questions one after another. 

After this lessen; he told the^e little boys to put down 
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t)ieir arithmelics and take their Franks^ and then he told 
those who had been attending to the grammar exercise to 
turn round in their places and take their franks also. It 
Was now one o'clock, and many of the children had leave 
from their parents to go home, and, consequently lost this 
lesson. 

He commenced the parsing.lesson by making them ana- 
lyse the first sentence, and put the words into the gram- 
matical classes, and he put the words down on the black 
board as they suggested. Verbs and participles were class- 
ed together under the head of actions. Pronouns were 
called substitutes ; nouns were called objects ; prepositions 
were called relations ; adverbs and adjectives were called 
qualities ; adverbs of time were set aside without any 
name. He explained prepositions thus : He asked what 
relation a book that he held in his hand had to a bunch of 
pens on the table. They said over. .Having asked a dozen 
such questions, he showed tliem that they gave prepositions 
for the answers every time. He then referred to their 
books and made them tell what relations the prepositioi^ 
in the passage before them denoted. He asked them 
about the woi:d the, and finding they did not know how to 
class it, it was passed over. The word cottage in cottage- 
garden, was placed properly among the qualities. 
_ This was the same passage whi^ the larger part of the^ 
class had been arrangmg on their slates, while the arithme-' 
tic and the reading of poetry had been going on. ^ 

After this was over, he asked if any one in school thought 
he required of them too much self-control. One boy held 
up his hand, but immediately after^ he said he was not seri- 
ous. Mr. Alcott said he should be obliged to have a talk 
with him on the sin of not being serious ; he being the 
oldest boy in school, and often doing this foolish thing of 
holding up his hand when he meant nothing. He made 
several personal observations to individuals, to whom he 
had been obliged to speak, for fidgetty movements, <fcc. — 
asking them if they understood what he wished of them. 
His object in this was merely to bring out into their concep- 
tions, his wishes, as he supposed there was no intentional, 
Jbut only thoughtless irregularity. 

January -M. — I arrived at the school-room this morning, 
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at nine o'clock, and found some of the children at theirJoUN 
nals, and some writing the spelling lesson as usual. But a 
large proportion of the pupils were tardy. This is unavoida- 
ble with such young pupils,- in mid-winter ; especially as the 
habits of Boston people are not for very early breakfasts. 
The children seem to come as soon as breakfast is over. 

There is one study, which is pursued at home ; this is 
Geometry. And I hear the lessons, when any are learned, 
as soon as I arrive in the morning ; going to the i^eat of 
each one separately, and then explaining the next lesson, 
for them to learn at home. 

One or two children spoke as they came in this morning, 
and Mr. Alcott sent them out, to come in quietly. He 
chooses that they shall come into school in perfect silence, 
and take their lessons without a whisper to one another ; 
and this is generally effected, without his being obliged to 
send any one out. It is very important to the quietness of a 
school, that the children should not begin to play in the morn- 
ing. If all intercommunication is forbidden until they are 
fairly interested in their lessons, mueh trouble is prevented. 

During the first hour, Mr. Alcott says as little as possi- 
ble, that he may not interrupt the study and journals. A 
boy came in, who had been absent some days ; and Mr. 
Alcott said, his next neighbor could, without speaking, 
show him the place. His neighbor said, " he ha'nt got no 
spelling book," which of course did not pass without revi- 
sion by Mr. Alcott. Mr. Alcott then stepped out, remark- 
ing before he went, that he presumed that they would be 
equally quiet as when he was here. Some were ; but 
about half the school whispered and made signs, or t9ok 
' playthings out of their pockets. One boy left his §eat, and 
was out of it when Mr. Alcott came in, who asked him 
what he was up for ? He acknowledged that he went to 
' ask a question quite extraneous to the school. Some con- 
versation ensued on faithfulness. 

At quarter before ten, Mr. Alcott took the smaller divi- 
sion of the class, and heard them pronounce and spell their 
lesson. As it had some hard words in it, though they 
were of one syllable, he made them each spell every word. 
Mr. Alcott was sometimes interrupted by the boys, at their 
seats^ drummiQg with their pencils ; and he stopped %nd 
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Spoke io them. He had some difficulty, too, in heaidng' 
some of his class who spoke low, and it took a little longer 
than usual to hear this division. 

At quarter past ten, the class turned in their seats very 
quietly. Two boys who are deaf were moved next to Mr. 
Alcott. Mr. Alcott asked them all if , they were willing to 
bear any degree of cold they might have to bear during the 
next hour, as a lesion in self-control ; two boys, and espec- 
ially the second, seemed to doubt about cultivating the 
virtue of self-control. The second boy was reminded 
af Him who came into the world to suffer and die for 
the sake of others, which made so much impression on 
him, that when told, with a few of the older boys who 
had the coldest seats, to go and sit by the stove, he did not 
go. He had ju«t expressed some contempt of learning 
self-control ; but the recollection of Jesus Christ seemed 
instantly to change his mind. I took this occasion to ob- 
serve to him that he had begun to fed the saving power of 
Jesus Christ : for the way in which Christ saves the soul, 
is, that he saves it from self-neglect, and wrong-doing, by 
his noble and beautiful example ; and, therefore, a boy 
who changes his mind, as soon as he thinks that his opin- 
ion or feeling is contrary to Christ's character, has begun 
to be his disciple. Nothing is more delightful than to see 
a child making an effort to become a disciple ; because 
Christ) when he was upon earth, said that children were of 
all human beings most fit for that conformity to him, which is 
the kingdom of Heaven ; and that no grown up persons 
could be so, till they had turned back into. the state of chil- 
dren ; since, therefore^ they are already in a state which 
can go to him, why should they riot go ? This observation 
was made aside. 

Mr. Alcott asked the oldest boy what word should be 
discussed first ; for we should not have time for all. He 
said ^' oath.'' Each scholar gave his own definition, and 
seemed to confound profane swearing with oaths in a 
court of justice. A great deal of conversation arose upon 
the obligation of oaths, and the sin of profane swearing. 
He asked if any ot the hoys present ever swore ? About 
a dozea of then! held up their hands. After a good deal 
of talk, and an apparently general resolutioa tvcst \.^ ^s^^^^x. 

8 
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any more, there were some remarks upon *' idle words. '^ 
After it was over) he asked those who had been interested 
in this conversation, to hold up their hands ; they all agreed 
that it was very interesting, and that they should be influ- 
enced by it in future. 

After recess I went into the anti-room to give the Latin 
lesson ; while Mr. Alcott gave arithmetic lessons to each 
of the two younger divisions of the school. After the 
arithmetic, they took their Franks, and when I came in, 
I found Mr. Alcott putting down their analysis of a passage, 
in the scale, on the black board. 

January 3rd. — As it was Saturday, the day when Mr. 
Alcott generally reads from the BiBie, the spelling lesson 
was put offuntil_after recess ; and they were arranged in 
'their chairs, in two semi-circles around him. He then com- 
menced : 

Do any look forward to the ensuing hour with pleasure ? 
One boy said — he did not. You may go and coast, — Will 
any other boy go? Another boy said — he would. Mr. 
Alcott told them to go ; but neither stirred. He told them 
they might go into the anti-room, which was warm ; but 
neither of them went. And without farther notice of them 
Mr. Alcott turned to his reading, and asked one of the 
youngest boys, what he was going to read ? The Bible, 
. said he. Are there any stories in the Bible ? No. What 
is there ? Plain reading. What do I mean by stories ? I 
do not know how to express it. Well, T shall read, — and , 
you mus^t endeavor to see in your mind what it is: — wheth- 
er a story or plain reading. — *' Once there was a man nam- 
ed Elijah " — Have any of you heard of him before ? They 
all held up their hands. He continued : — the time came 
when Eli.ah's turn for leaving the world was come; — see in 
what a beautiful way the Bible expresses that ; and he 
read, — *' And it came to pass when the Lord would take 
Elijah into Heaven by a whirlwind "-rhe made a gesture 
with his band describing a spiral ascent. 

It is impossible for me to describe how this story was 
read. Sometimes Mr Alcott would say over, in modern 
terms, what was going to be read, and afterwards read the 
Scripture expression ; — and sometimes he would read the 
Scripture expression first, and then give a paraphrase. — 
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When he came to Elijah's saying, " Hold yotir peace," to 
those who daid, ^^ Knowest thiou that the Lord will take 
away thy Master from thy head to day ? " — he illustrated 
Elijah's feeling, by supposing the sick bed of one of their 
brothers and sisters, where every one was feeling that there 
was death near, but none wished to speak of it in words. 
When it came to Elijah's question, " What shall I do for 
thee? — he stopped and asked them, what they thought 
Elisha would answer ? — ^Would he ask for money, riches ? 
No — he continued, — but for more love, — more wisdom, — 
more goodness, — more power of doing good than even 
Elijah had possessed : — ^^ Let a double portion of thy spirit 
be upon me." Was that a wise wish ? They all agreed 
it was the wisest. But what did Elijah say to it? Le| us. 
read — ^** Thou hast asked a hard thing ! Nevertheless, if 
thou see me when Tam taken from thee, it shall be so un- 
to thee, but if not, it shall not be so." What did that 
mean ? — did it not mean that if Elisha's mind would exert 
itself to keep the spirit of Elijah, when his body was not 
there, Elisha should have all the wisdom, love, apd power 
of Elijah ? At any rate, it was plain that Elisha was to do 
something himself, in order to get what he wanted; — it . 
depended on himself. No person can get inore spirit ex- 
cept they exert theinselves ; — '* To them that have shall be 
given." 

When Mr. Alcott had got thus far in the conversation, 
he was interrupted by seeing a boy, who was a new schol- 
ar, make a sign to another. He stopped, and said to him : 
Three months ago, about twenty children came into this 
school -room prepared to hear instruction; they were all • 
prepared ; bo they all sat down and listened, and were 'in- 
structed. A few others came at the same time who were not 
prepared to listen ; who did not seem to understand what they 
came for; who were even angry and vexed at the mean3 ta- 
ken to give them some understanding and feeling of what 
they came for. For a time, we had a great deal of trouble with 
these unprepared persons. They are in^proved now, but are 
not yel quite equal to those who came prepared in the first 
place. Do you understand how this could be? Perhaps you 
can understand it and also this sentence from the Bible, — 
" To him that hath shall be given, but frota l\vvck\!cvvixVi.^>icw\Ns^ 
shall be taken away even that yi\ucXi >ftft >a»30cw*^ ^^ "\^^ 
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understand that? Almost all held up their hands. Yes 
said Mr. Alcott, you can easily see, that all those who had 
attention and faith, have received knowledge, and much 
improvement ; — but these benefits could not be given to 
those who did not have attention and faith to begin with. 
Do you understand that ? I do not. Sir, said one of the 
little boys. Suppose you should go to yovir mother when 
she was speaking to you, said Mr. Alcott, and stop your 
ears, and say what, what ? would you ever fin^ ^oui what 
she was saying? No. Well, some boys came here with 
their fingers in their ears, and bow could we make them 
hear ? They all laughed. They came with their eyes clos-^ 
ed ; I mean the eyes of the — ^Mind ! they all exclaimed, 
in^rrupting him. I wonder bow many have their eyes 
open now ; said Mr. Alcott, looking round. They all 
held up their hands, and he said, ju^t so many have, their 
eyes and ears open, as have faith in their instructors. Have 
you any faith in your mother, little boy ? Thic child hes- 
itated, and seemed not to understand. Do you believe.she 
loves you? Yes, sai4 he. Dp you think she likes to have 
you hafipy ? Yea. Do yoiu- think she is sorry to have you^ 
unhappy ? Yes. Do you go to her when ypu a^e in trouble, 
and expetct she will make you glad ? Yes. . Do you go to 
h^ when you are glad, an4 expect she will be glad too? 
Yes. Do you think she is kind to you ? Yes. Do you 
think she is kindest when she punishes you?— say, all of 
you— do you think your mothers are the kindest to you 
when they punish you ? They all held up their hands. 
Then you have faith in your mothers. But a.re you sure 
you feel that they are kindest when they punish you ? — 
when they give you pain ? It may be pain of the mind or 
pain of the body. Sometimes it is necessary to give pain 
to the body, in order to get at the mind. Is it not better 
to hurt the body than to let the mind go neglected ? They 
all said yes. And I hope, then, that when I shall give pain, 
whether to your mind or body, you will not losie your faith 
in me, and think I do not love your tnind and body, for I 
love them both ; but the mind most, for it is of more worth, 
and so I would sometimes hurt the body, rather than not 
reach the mind, when it is necessary to reach the mind and 
put thoughts into it. 
J^uriag this conversation, the new scholar again pkyed. 



and Mr. Alcott sent him out of the room, saying, if he had 
been longer in this school, he would not behave so. When 
he had gone out, Mr. Alcott said, that boy is not a bad one, 
but he has not thought ; he does not know ; — his fingers are 
in his ears, his eyes are shut; — he needs this conversation 
more than, any person else in the room, and yet he hath not 
enough, to have that given him which he most needs. I 
have sent him out in order that he may get by thought, that 
which is necessary, to enable him to receive what he needs. 
One opportunity of learning, it has been necessary to take 
away from him. 

But let me return to a question I want to ask. Do you 
know what pulp means ? Several said, Yes. He continued, 
it is the part of the fruit round the seed ; and its use is to 
cherish the seed, and give it life, and make it fit to become 
the beginning of a new tree or plant. Well, do you under- 
stand my figure when I say, that the body is a pulp, and 
that its use is to cherish and protect the spiritual seed? 
Many of them said yes. Well, suppose that we take the 
seed of a plant, and put it into the ground ; what happens 
to it ? They were silent, and he added : It bursts, and 
some parts shoot down into tiie earth, and some parts shoot 
up towards the light. Now can you understand this, — that 
the soul is a seed placed in the midst of the world, repre- 
sented .by the ground ; and that the shoots which go down 
into the earth, to fasten. the plant in the earth awhJe, are 
the bodily feelings and appetites; — and that the shoots 
which ^o upward towards the light, are the aflfections and 
•better feelings that seek Heaven ^ They said yes. Well, 
suppose that more of the seed shoots downward than is 
necessary ; and that no shoots go upward ; would there be 
any flower and fruit ? No. It would all be root ; all would 
be un;ler the earth. Weil, can you understand that if the 
soul loves the body only, and only uses its animal appetites, 
and does not seek the light and Heaven, it will have no 
beauty. nor fruit ; but will be an earthly, dark thing, a root? 
Ye^, they understood that. Well, said he, now you know 
why I wish to check your animal appetites ; your love of 
the body, when that interferes with the mind's growth. It 
is right to love your body in a degree ; — the body has its 
uses; but it is one thing to take c^Jte ^^ ^Q^x.\a^i^'^%'^i^^ 

8* 
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ftndther to indulge iti The plant must have root ehoiigfi id 
make it stand steady in the earth ; but that is enough. 

And now we will go back to Elijah-^perhaps we have 
wandered too far away from our subject. ' Go, and ask that 
boy to come back. He came back, and Mr. Alcott went on 
to read about the disappearance of Elijah's body, when the 
chariot and horses of fire appeared. A good deal of 
conversation arose as to how this thing was ; — and it was 
suggested, that perhaps the vision of Heaven, the thoughts 
and feelings^ the flame of love, kindled up in Elijah's mind, 
immediately overcame h's body, perhaps annihilated it,-^-or 
made it invisible, so that his mind instantly went into Heaven, 
became' all spirit, and was seen no more. This possibility 
was illustrated by a con versation, referring to that power of 
the mind of which all persons have enough to move their 
bodies, and to make their countenances look beautiful and 
expressive. A greater degree of this same power could be . 
easily imagined ; enough to produce the effect that is de- 
scribed in the story of Elijah. 

He went on reading, and read the story of Elijah's 
sweetening the springs of water. He showed that this 
might teach us how to begin to change a character ; you 
must change its sources. Ahd he said that was the way he 
. began to educate this school. He did not begin by teaching 
them to read and study ; — but he went to the sources, he 
began by trying to make the feelings and way of thinking, 
right ; — he put salt into the spring, — hot table salt, but the 
salt of instructiori. They all looked pleased. 

He then read the story of the raising of the Shunamite's 
son, which led to a consideration of the continued life of 
the soul, — ^whether in the body or out of the body. 

There was a great deal of conversation this morning, 
which I could not record^ its changes were so abrupt. The 
reading and conversation took an hour and a half; and the 
children expressed great astonishment at finding that so 
much time had passed. Some said it did not seem half an 
hour. Recess came, and the boy who had been sent out, 
was now kept in, as a ipunishment. 

After the recess was over, many interesting words were 
defined and illustrated ,-->-but I must omit this. My hand 
: mas too tired to keep pace with it^ 



At quarter of one, the journals of the scholars were 
brought tip, htid Mr. Alcott began to read one girl's journal, 
which described all she had done in school and at home this 
last lydek ;-*^nd some of her thoughts. It proved she had 
altered and improved a good deal, since dhe came to school 
three months ag6. A boy's journal wais next read ; it wast 
a very pleasant account, and contairt^d some goo4 resolu- 
tions of conforming to the rules of the school. Then li 
part of another journal was read, but Mr. Alcott found a 
difficulty in making out the writing, it was so carelessly 
done. This boy was not one who had begun to learn to 
write in this school. 

Jan. 4th, Monday. — I arrived at quarter past nine, and 
found some of the children, but many had 'not arrived; 
thermometer being below zero. They took their journals 
and spelling lessons. 

As it was so cold, Mr. Alcott put aside the usual order 
of exercises, and arranged the children round the stove to 
read to them, saying that he had made them as comfortable 
as he could, and he wished them to forget their bodies. — • 
One boy said, he^ could not. Mr. Alcott replied, we shall 
see. After I have read what I am going to, I shall ask you 
what I have been reading about. — I shall not tell you, I 
shall ask you. He then read from Thomson's Winter, the 
freezing Shepherd, and asked, what was that about .^ One 
said about a man freezing to death in a snow-stornl. An- 
other said, about winter. What pictures came up in your 
minds most vividly? A very little boy said, a cottage of 
little children crying. And so the rest. Mr. Alcott then 
began to read the same story again, in a paraphrase, as 
most of the ch Idren seemed not to have taken any clear 
ideas or pictures fro.Ti the poet's own words. They all 
expressed, afterwards, how much better it was in the para- 
phrase. Mr. Alcott then read Thomson's description of 
coasting and skating ; and talked about skating and sliding^ 
and other winter sports. 

At half past ten, I went out into the other room with my 
Latin' class, because it was warmer^ and returned after recess^ 
— when there was a long talk about partialities in school, 
during which one of the boys e:&pressed great dissatisfaction 
at the fact that there was one girl in cc^o^V^'vVw^^^a^^^^^i^ 
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found fault with. No boy or girl suggested that there Was 
any fault in this girl ; and many spontaneously expressed 
that they thought she was much better than they. This 
boy, however, said that Mr. Alcott thought she was the 
best person in school ;-T-and asked him if he did not ? Mr. 
Alcott replied that he thought she was better than the boy, 
who was asking him that question. The boy replied, that 
that was not right, — and another boy joined him. Mr. 
Alcott asked those to hold up their hands, who thought they 
were no better than this little girl. Those two boys said 
they thought they were as good, and that Mr. Alcott ought 
to think so ! The r^st of the school laughed at this vain 
glorious speech. 

I then asked the first boy who spoke, if he thought there 
was no difference in characters; and if it was possible for 
any person to approve equally of all ? — if it was not impos- 
sible to avoid feeling differently in proportion to the degrees 
of virtue which different characters exhibited ? But the boy 
seemed so much afraid of saying something which would 
imply that he was not to be admired equally with this little 
girl, that he could not reason. It was very painful to me to 
see such an exhibition of vanity, jealousy, and unkindness. 
He persisted to the end, in thinking that any approbation of 
another scholar, beyond what was bestowed upon himself, 
was partiality. I asked him what he meant by jthe word 
partiality ? He said it meant an instructor's liking one 
scholar better than another. This he thought was the 
meaning of the word ; and, moreover, that an instructor's 
having this liberty of mind was wrong, whatever was the 
difference of character in the scholars. What was most 
remarkable, in all this conversation, was this boy's evident 
want of self-knowledge, or even of the tendency towards 
self-knowledge. Jt never seemed to come into his imagi- 
nation that he might be less deserving than the little girl, 
whose faultlessness had exempted he^froniMr. Alcott's fault- 
finding. Indeed he repeatedly declared that he was quite 
sure he was as good as she ; implying all . the time that all 
those things in himself, which have obliged Mr. Alcott, 
every day since he came to school, to speak to him more or 
less, were not to be considered in judging him. The only 
tbing in all this conversation which seemed to give this boy 
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any pleasure, was Mr. Alcott's declaration, that he did not 
think the little girl the best in the school. He said that he 
was contented, if Mr. Alcott 4id not think she was the best 
scholar. One would have thought that this little girl waa 
the vainest, most overbearing, proud, arrogant person, by 
the feeling of dislike which this boy expressed towards her. 
And yet it was the general opinion, that there was not a 
more gentle, modest, nnassuming, disinterested person in 
the room. What could be the feeling that made him 
desirous of lowering her in our good opinion P Mr. Alcott 
suggested that there were envious feelings in his mind ; and 
ended with saying, that although, in literary acquirements, 
thi^ boy was superior to some of those younger than himself 
in school, in moral advancement he was behind almoat 
every one ; and especially in self-knowledge. 

Jan. Stii.-— When I arrived in school this morning, the 
scholars were in their seats, as it was a few minutes after nine. 
The scholars were reviewing the spelling lesson that was pot 
recited yesterday ; and were told to draw a map that was 
before them, if they should get through their- studying 
befi>re ten o'clock. 

At ten o'clock, some change of place was made to make 
them more comfortable. One boy was still dissatisfied ; and 
Mr. Alcott proposed he should arrange it. But the general 
impression of the scholars seemed to be, that this boy's 
arrangements were less just and generous than Mr. Alcott's 
arrangements. When the subject was brought up, in this 
way, almost all of the scholars exhibited a good deal of 
generous feeling, and of interest that the smallest boys, and 
those whose seats had been the coldest, should have warm 
ones. I was glad to see that some; who are too often 
selfish, did on this occasion exhibit more generosity and 
thoughtfulness of others, than usual. 

The words were spelled, and pronounced, and defined, 
and illustrated. The word robe was pursued into its figura* 
tire meaning, and the robe of the mind was decided to be 
thoughts and feelings. The question was asked, how they 
would clothe their own minds ? And one boy answered, 
with an angel, which many more joined in. This was 
analysed to mean that good habits, good thoughts, and 
feelings, were the angelic robes. Mr. Alcott mo&fied tbs^ 
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original idea, by showing that the mind itself was the afigel^ 
and education put on the robe ;— ^and he said that he was 
helping angels to enrobe themselves with a>i appropriate 
vesture of thoughts, feelings, and habits. There was a 
good deal of allegorical conversation on this word ; which 
^ seemed to. be very pleasing and instructive to the cliildren. 

The word safe, led to the question whether they were 
safe ? They said yes. He asked if they meant their bodies 
or their minds ? And then the question orose, — what were 
the dangers of the mind ? Mr. Alcott said none of them 
were safe from these dangers. 

The word sign, gave rise to the following questions and 
answers. What is a sign? A token. What is a token? 
Any thing that shows something else. What is the body a 
sign of? The mind. What is the mind a sign of ? Heaven. 
What is Heaven ? Heaven is the sign of goodness, and 
earth of Heaven. What is goodness a sign of ? Happiness. 
What is happiness a sign of ? Goodness. What is good ness 
a sign of? said Mr. Alcott again. Eternity. What is 
eternity the sign of? They all said they did not know. 
Mr. Alcott said that eternity was the sign of God's life- 
time, or of God ; and that there we must stop — we could 
go no farther. They all acknowledged it. Mr. Alcott then 
quoted these lines of poetry : 

^^Significant is all that meets the sense, 
One Mighty alphabet for infant minds.'* 

What is significant ? said he. The answer was, all that 
meets the eyes ! What does it all signify ? Something 
beyond the senses. Mr. Alcott made this last answer himself. 

After recess. — ^The first class in reading, were arranged in 
a semi-circle ; and all the younger scholars, (part in Child's 
Arithmetic, and part in Colburn's Arithmetic,) studied their 
lessons. The reading class turned to apioc^ of poetry of Mrs. 
Siguumey*8, and Mr. Alcott proposed to analyse it on the 
black board ; in a scale which divided words into the names 
of objects, actions, qualities, substitutes, and relations. 

First, the word object was defined as the name of any 

thing ; but Mr. Alcott asked the next for a better definition. 

' And it was decided that whatever was perceived by the 

senses, or conceived in the mind, were objects. Action was 

^l^eSaed as anything you do, or that was done to you. 
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Qualities were defined as the words that expressed the sorts 
of actions or objects. Substitutes as the words which stand 
for other words — signs of signs. Relations, were illustrated^ 
not defined. 

They then proceeded to analyse the verse : 

Why gaze ye on my hoary hairs, 

Ye children, young and gay ? 
Tour locks beneath the blast of cares, 

Will bleach as white as they. 
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Jan. 6th. — Mr.. Alcott began the spelling lesson, by asking 
what was the advantage of defining words ? And then he 
asked what a person was like, who had words without any 
ideas attached ? One said a parrot— one a mocking bird 
— oqe an ape. He then asked what boys and girls thought 
they hn{ji been too neglectful of the meanings of words ? 
Several held up their hands. I observed that one boy who, 
in my opinion, is particularly deficient in appreciating the 
force and power of words, did not hold up his hand, but 
sat with a very self-satisfied air. One boy, who did not 
hold up his hand, was very right in not doing so ; for he 
has a very admirable appreciation of words, for his age. 

The word reel led to a recollection of what is often seen 
in the street ; and the shaping it out in words, till there was 
a very sad picture on the mind. Other words were then 
defined which led to the conception of some other pictures. 
Mr. Alcott considers that this is a very important way of 
illustrating words, when the words will allow of it ; and 
almost every word does. 

The word I'est was talked of in all its meanings, as 
repose, leaning upon, remaining. I suggested that restore 
might be the orgin of the word, and as restore came from 
the latin word resto, to stand again, the word rest when 
applied to the mind, might mean to get back to that repose 
of innocence in which it was when first created; when 
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applied to the body, getting back to that unagitateti ^tSite 
which is the. natural state of matter. 

The word same seemed confounded, in most of their 
minds, with the word similar ; one however said the very 
thing was the same thing; which was as near, perhaps, as 
it was possible for such inexperienced minds to get> to the 
expression of identity. 

When these Words and a few others were defined, the 
whole lesson was spelled, and I was asked to read my jour- 
nal ; but first Mr. Alcott asked, if any one of them thought 
he knew himself. One boy held up his hand, none of the 
rest did. Mr. Alcott remarked to this boy, that he thought 
he knew very little of himself; and then he took down 
Krummacher and' read 

KNOW THYSELF. 

/ 

Strephon, — a Grecian youth of distinction. Said one day 
to his preceptor : I should like to go to Delphi, to consult 
the oracle respecting my future destiny. I should then, I 
think, be able to regulate my life much better, and to 
choose with greater certainty the path of wisdom. If such 
be thy notion, replied the preceptor. I will accompany thee. 

They proceeded on their way, and arrived at Delphi. 
With a peculiar feeling of awe, the youth traversed the 
ground that surrounded the sanctuary. They reached the 
temple, and seated themselves opposite to it. Strephon 
observed the inscription over the entrance : " Know thy- 
*. SELF." What mean these words ? said he to his preceptor. 

They are easily explained, replied the latter. Consider 
vvho thou art, and for what purpose thou hast received 
life. A man should first learn to know himself, before he 
can fathom the counsels of the Deity. 

Who am I then? said the youth. Thou art Strephon, 
replied his preceptor, the son of the virtuous Agathon. 
Behold) that essence which thinks within thee, and which 
is about to learn its fate from the lips of the priest — that 
essence is thyself. That invisible spirit is destined to gov- 
ern thine actions, and to mould thy whole life into one 
harmonious whole. Thus wilt thou become like the Deity, 
and contented with thyself: for the man in whom the spirit 



predominates may be compared to a well tuned tyre, wtricb 
prodtdces only meiodioiis tones. But he who is governed 
by sensual passions and desires^ k a slave, and base lust9 . 
lead him at pleasure into ungodly ways. Whoever, then, 
is thoroughly sensible of his destination, and examines how 
far be has advanced towards the goal ol* deviated from it — 
such an one truly knows himself. 

The youth made no reply. The preceptor then said, 
Well! let us note eifter the sacred fane. But Strephon 
replied : No, my dear master, the inscription is enough for 
me ; I am ashamed of my foolish wish, and have too much 
to do with myself and with the present, to concern myself 
about the future. 

Repent not thy journey, said the preceptor; thou hast 
attained thine aim and heard the voice of the god. Thou 
art on the road to wisrdom, I am assured of this by thy hu-* 
mility — the first fruit of self-knowledge. 

. After recess, the usual lessons were attended to. 

Jan. 7. — Still very cold, yet all but three were present 
and seated at their lessons by half past nine. At quarter of 
ten, Mr. Alcott arranged the children round the stove in a 
square. When the best arrangement had been made, one 
boy objected, and said he was cold. Mr. Alcott told him to 
Qo into the little room where there was a fire. Mr. Alcott 
then began to have some conversation with them on the 
subject of making a great noise here before he came in the 
morning. (It is very uncommon for Mr. Alcott not to be 
here before all the scholars.) He told them he once knew 
of a school of eighty .scholars, between the ages of four and 
sixteen, which went on in perfect order for three days, 
although the teacher was absent, and he said all the lessons 
were learned as usual. Mr. Alcott then took Krummacher's 
fables and read the story of Lazarus licked by the dogs, 
and Zadoc's mercy. Wheh he began, he said he was going 
to kindle a fire for the mind, which he hoped would make 
them forget their bodies. They listened most intensely to 
the story ; and when he had finished, he said, Hovir do you 
like my fire ? They all burst out, I like it ! Shall I kindle 

9 
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another ? said he. And he read, the story of Emily, who 
did not like winter, because she loved her flower garden. 
As he described the opening out of Emily's bulb into the 
flower, he made a running commentary of allegory, remind- 
ing them that they were germs. They took up this allegory 
with great delight. One boy said he thought the germs had 
already begun to open. Mr. Alcott said yes, beautifully ; 
several pointed to one little girl and said, tliat one is opened 
out. When he had finished this beautiful story, he said 
how do you like that fire ? I think it a very warm one, 
said several at once. They theii asked him for another 
fire. And he read the story of Caroline and the canary 
bird. They all expressed their astonishment when he said it 
was eleven o'clock, and agreed with him that the fires of 
the mind were warmer than any other. They then spelled 
the lesson. 

The word rich was defined. It was decided that there 
were internal as well as external riches. He asked one 
boy if he was dying, which he should prefer to have, a 
whole world, to carry with him, suppose he could carry it, 
or a mind full of good thoughts and feelings. The boy re- 
plied the latter. . 

In speaking of expected inheritance, he referred to that 
common Father, who had promised a kingdom to all of 
them. He said they already had the kingdom in their 
minds, and if they would begin to rule it, and get it into order, 
it would be beautiful. He then quoted Christ's words, " the 
kingdom of heaven is within you ; " and asked who had 
the most riches of mind of any one who ever had the shape 
of man ? They all iS&id Jesus Christ. He asked if these 
riches could be stolen ? if they could be exhausted ? if they 
could buy what is worth more than the world ? if they 
were enough to make us all rich ? All these questions were 
answered rightly. He then asked one boy if he knew of 
any person who reminded him of the rich one we had been 
speaking of? (he said he need not call any names.) The 
boy said yes, and many others joined in saying that they 
had seen one or more. Mr. Alcott said, if I could take all 
the booksj all the maps, all the pictures, all the busts there 
are in the world, supposing all those things were collected, 
being tho mental riches of all men, which should you rather 



Jiave, ail these riches, or the riches in the mind of that One ? 
They all said the latter. * 

Recess-time had now cofme, and Mr. Alcott said, — it has 
J>een very cold indeed^ and uneomfbrtabte, btit has been 
an interesting day, has it not ? They all agreed, by ac- 
clamation. 

During the recess, Mr. Alcott prepared the slates and 
his own black board, with the grammatical scale, for the 
scholars under eight years of age. " ' 

After they had been seated a few minutes, as there was 
some buzzing, Mr. Alcott asked all those who had wbis' 
perad or spoken, since they came in, to rise^p. Almost all 
did. He told them to go out, and come in again, and do 
a^^hey oiight. And they went out, and some of them came 
immediately back, others not coming immediately, Mr. Al- 
cott went out and sent them in. When they were seated, 
he told those who had come in last, to go out and come 
immediately back. When it was all over, Mr, Alcott said 
ten minutes had been lost. 

Mr. Alcott then told the Common Place Book class to 
turn round with their books. They did so. He turned to 
Mr. Henry Ware's " Lines to a child on his voyage to 
France, to meet his father." Who wrote this ? said Mr* 
Alcott. Mr. Henry Ware. What is it ? Lines to a child 
going to his father. Where was the child's father ? In 
France. What does Mr. Ware say to the child ? They 
read the successive periods. When they had finished it, 
Mr. Alcott said, Is it not beautiful ? They all said, yes, 
and then he asked the boy who i^t first^ which part h§ 
liked best. The boy read,— r* 

Farewell ! heaven smile propitious on •thy CQurse^ 
And fav'ring breezes wau thee to the arms 
Of love fraternal. Yes, and more than this — 
Blessed be the passage o*er. the changing sea 
Of life ; the clouds l^ fa.w that intercept 
The liffht of joy ; the waves roH gently on 
Beiieatn thy Dark of hope, and bear thee safe 
^o mieet in pea^e t^ne other Father — God. 

Another boy said he liked best these lines ; 

*Tis wonderful ! and yet, my boy, just supl^ 
}9 life. Life i9 a se% f« /athomless^ 
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As wide, as terrible, and yet, sometimes, 
As calm and beautiful. The li^ht of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tits decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general , wreck. 

Another boy liked best the first Hnes : 

Lo ! ^ow impatiently upon the tide 
The proud ship tosses, eager to be free ! 
Her nag streams wildly, and her fluttering sails 
Pant to be on their flight. A few hours more 
And she will move, in stately grandeur on, 
Cleayinff her path majestic through the flood 
As if shE'were a goddess of the deep. 

What is the force of that image of the ship's being " im- 
patient/' and ^^ eager to be free ? " said Mr. Alcott. &cause 
the ship was made to go, it was its nature to go, was the 
first answer to this question. Mr. Alcott asked if any mat- 
ter could move itself? They said no. What moves it ? 
It was finally answered that spirit moved matter. One boy 
said that steam moved itself. Mr. Alcott answered that if 
he looked deeper he would find steam did not move itself. 
Another boy said, I am not moving. Mr. Alcott said, your 
pulse is moving. And what moves the pulse pf creation } 
' . said he. God. There was some conversation about growth, 
which I omit, as it arose entirely out of a sort of word- 
catching, of which one of the boys is very fond. How 
many of you are " eager to be free," and of what ? One 
boy said he was eager to be free of the body. Mr. Alcott 
said he had better be willing to stay in his body till he had 
done all the good he could by it. Mr. Alcott then pointed 
to the cast of Christ and said, what was he eager for ? 
To do good, to rid people of their sins, said all. He then 
pointed to a portrait in the room, and asked what he was 
eager for ? Then to the bust of Socrates, the bust of Plato, 
the bust of Milton, the bust of Shakespeare. It was unan- 
imously decided that they all were eager to communicate 
good in their various ways. Do you know any who are 
eager to be free from good sentiments, good laws, &c. 
They said yes. He asked from what they themselves were 
eager to be freed, whether from the rules of the school and 
right reason, or from bad habits. This question seemed 
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to give some convictions of conscience, whreh Mf . Alcott 
followed up, by some remarks to indivi luals. He then 
sent them to their seats to make theit paraphrases of the 
reac^ng lesson ; and the second class came, and analysed a 
paragraph of Frank in the scale. 

January 9th. — ^The scholars were at their spelling lessons 
and journals this morning, when I arrived. At quarter of 
ten, Mr. Alcott took the little class of four childrert, under 
four years of age, and who did not know how to read, and 
began to read Frank. He began the first sentence : " there 
was a little boy whose nanle was Frank." What was his 
name ? Frank, said they. " He loved his father and mo- 
ther," do you ? Yes. '* He liked to be with them," do 
you ? Yes. 

He went on in this manner, and read the two first sen- 
tences, which brought them to the fact thajt Frank was 
obedient. He here stopped and asked them questions 
about being obedient, arid told them how Anna Alcott (who 
was one of them,) made out the night before to get up a 
resolution to obey when she did not want to. He asked 
questions and described the whole process of mind. He 
personified Resolution ; and then he said, well, now, you 
must say to Resolution, Resolution ! keep me sitting still 
in this chair, while Mr. Alcott is reading. He then read 
the story about the leaf of the table falling, and they 
looked very attentive and much delighted. 

In reading to little children, Mr. Alcott conveys a vast 
deal of good. In the first place, he requires from them a 
distinct effort of self-control, by asking th6m the question, 
whether they will make a great effort ; then he imagines 
and shows them how they will be tempted ; and prepare^ 
them both for the temptation, and to overcome it. With- 
out inviting this co-operation he cannot he) sure, that 
however interesting is his reading, any fixed attention will 
be given. With it, the listening becomes a moral exercise ; 
for to govern one's self from the motive of desh^ing to obey 
and deserve instruction, is a moral action. Mr. Alcott, 
however, lays out to aid their endeavors, by selecting an 
interesting story, and as he reads, he constantly asks ques- 
tions to make them co-operate with him ; in the mannec 

9* 
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mentioned above. The result is active and profound 
attention. ^ 

These children spend their forenoons at ^he black board 
in drawing letters, of which they have a profusion at their 
desks, and looking at pictures. Mr. Alcott now and then 
goes and talks with them, concerning these. They are 
required to be very quiet and not interrupt the rest of the 
school, and they succeed, by means of these quiet amuse* 
ments. In the meanwhile they are very much edified, 
apparently, by the discipline of the school, which constantly 
conveys to them the theory of quietness and self-control. 
They also have slates and pencils to copy the forms of the 
letters. 

While Mr. Alcott reads to them, he sits with his back to 
the rest of the school, but the room echoes, so that a whis- 
per can be heard. When the lesson is over, he turns and 
asks, who whispered ? and they stand up, and there is Con- 
versation and sometimes punishment. This plan has many 
advantages, the chief of which ia the habit of ingenuous- 
ness, it ensures. 

At ten o'clock the smaller division of the class spelled 
their words; and Mr. Alcott told them the meanings of such 
words as they did not know, which took a quarter of an 
hour. Then the rest of the class turned round to attend to 
their spelling. They had an hour and a quarter for their 
spelling and journals, and most of theiii had had some time 
to copy words from the copperplate cards before them. 
Mr. Alcott said, before he began, that he trusted the school, 
with its thirty voices, had made a resolution not to interrupt 
him with unnecessary words, with improper attitudes, or 
with laughing. Mr. Alcott then asked if all of them were 
willing; to be punished if they broke that resolution. After 
some hesitation on the part of a few, they all agreed. One 
little boy persisted in saying, \ cannot tell. Mr. Alcott 
asked him how he was to find oiit ? and to all his questions 
he answered, Idon't know. As I had the Faerie Queene 
on my table, I carried to Mr. Alcott the passage of the 
Legend of St. George, which describes Ignaro, and Mr. 
Alcott read it to the great delight of all, and asked the little 
boy afterwards, if now he could tell. The little boy replied 
_ nrith a smiiQ, yes, sometimes. Mr. Alcott then turned round 
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to the rest and said, Ignorance, with keys which he could 
not use, is that you ? But if you will come here I will 
show you how to use your keys, some of them. I do not 
know how to use them all myself, but I know how to use 
some, and I do not intend to let any of them rust as Ignaro's 
did. 

One boy in school, (who is a lately entered scholar,) 
asked if that story, was true ? Mr. Alcott said, there are 
two sorts of truth, the truth of what is in the mind, and the 
truth of what is out of the mind. But there are some boys 
who do not understand that there are realities in the mind ; 
and when I shape out the realities of the mind by means 
of outward things that represent them, these boys think it 
is not true. They cannot believe any truth but the outward 
truth. Now the inward truth is the first truth ; there would 
never have been a single outward thing, not a thing in the 
world, no world at all, if God had not had thoughts in his 
mind first. The world existed as a thought in God's mind 
before a single particle of it existed in such a way as to be 
seen, or heard, or felt. Do you believe that ? He then 
addressed one boy eight years old ; tell me, when you do 
any thing outside of you, any thing which others see you 
do, does it not exist first within your mind ; do you not feel 
it first really existing within your mind ? Yes. Well, can 
any of you tell me of a single thing that you see with your 
eyes, that did not .first exist, really, within some spirit ? One 
boy said — did that bust of Shakspeare exist really in a mind, 
before it existed out of a mind ? He was soon convinced 
that the form of it did exist in the mind of the moulder. 

In the subsequent spelling lesson, when the word tale 
came up, it elicited a good deal of conversation. It was 
seen that a tale, a fable, &c. might be the medium of con- 
veying truth. Mr. Alcott went on to show that the things 
that we see, tell us a tale all the time. And he asked what 
the world was a tale of ? After a moment's reflection, several 
of the children said, of God. Then he asked, what the things 
that happen in the outward world, were tales of? It was 
answered that there was not a thing that happened, that had 
not existed in some mind, either in God's mind, or in some 
man's mind. He then said the world is a tale, and life is a 
tale. 
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I here asked permission to tell the first tale that I remem' 
bered Life to have told me. I began with saying that one 
reason why I told them this,^ was to show how a story 
sometimes changed its outward form, when it went into a 
mind ; and yet carried all the most important truth into the 
mind. This story, said I, had an outward truth; it was 
something which happened in the outward world, and was 
told to me as it happened ; and this was the picture that 
came into my mind. 

I thought I saw a dark sea, and a cloudy, stormy sky, 
which looked gloomy. And I saw a ship on the horizon, 
which came on very fast, faster and smoother than any 
other ship ever sailed, in a beautiful curved line. As it 
came near, there was a company of women standing oii 
thb deck, two and two, taking hold of hands, and each 
one had white robes on, which fell over her feet, and 
.every eye was looking up, as if she saw God sitting above 
the clouds ; and their faces were full of joy and love. At 
last the vessel stopped near a large rock on the shore. I did 
-not see a single sailor, or any anchor, I never had heard of 
an anchor, but it seemed to me these women walked off the 
deck upon the rock ; and walked over the rock carefully, 
looking at their feet, and holding up their robes ; and they 
glided over the frozen snow into a high, dark, deep, ever- 
green forest ; and under the trees they knelt down and 
worshipped God, though there were no meetinghouses, and 
not a single dwelling house ; and then they went into the 
bushes, and took broken pieces of trees, and made little 
hilts, like Indian wigwams, which they went into. This 
was the picture that rose up in my mind, as I was told — ■ — 

The story of the Pilgrim Fathers I exclaimed several, 
interrupting me ; but what made you think the Pilgrims 
were women ? said one. It was the misunderstanding of a 
single word, said I ; and the reason I th.ought they were in 
white robes, was because so much was said of their purity ; 
and the reason I thought they were looking up, was because 
I was told that they came to the uncultivated desert to have 
liberty to worship God ; and the reason I thought they looked 
happy, was because I was told that they loved God, and I 
knew God was good ; and the reason that the whole thing 
seemed done so quickly, was because I did not know about 
saibrs, and managing a ship> and anchors, and such things. 
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But now tell me, do you thin^ I gained most truth or false- 
hood from that picture ? The boy to whom I asked the' 
question, answered, that I gained more truth than falsehood. 
Yes, sdd I, the truth of the mind. Had I seen the thing 
as it really was outwardly, (the Pilgrim Fathers in seamen's 
clothes, and looking just like any other men,) I should not^ 
have taken the idea of how different their minds were from 
those of common people; for I could not have seen their 
thoughts. But my imagination shaped out their thoughts 
in such a way that I could see their very thoughts ; and so 
the very mistakes which I made, helped me to see more of 
the truth, than I should have seen^ had my real eyes been 
there, looking at their real bodies. It was of great use to 
my x^haracter, to have this picture of true devotion, of souls 
so full of God as not to mind cold, nor the having no homes ; 
and caring so much about worshipping in the way they 
thought was right, that they were willing to live in that 
wilderness. Especially since I thought they were women ! 

Mr. Alcott said, and now see the advantage of having an 
imagination which is always ready to give the most beautiful 
shapes to words^ It makes a great deal of difference in 
your characters, whether there are beautiful shapes 4n your 
minds or not ; and in using words, you should take sreat 
care to use such as may put shapes into the minds of others, 
which will mould them right. Suppose a man says to a 
child : You brat you, get out of my sight ! What an ugly 
picture the words make in that child's mind of himseli ! 
So that he can hardly feel that he has an angel spirit within 
him. — Well, it is not true tliat he has an angel spirit within 
him, said one boy. Not true ! said Mr. Alcott ; indeed it 
is true, and until you feel that "you have an angel spirit 
within you, and must act according to it, you will never be 
free from those thoughts, and feelings, and actions, that 
trouble you and us so much every day. If I did not think 
there was something within you, much more angelic than 
has yet come out and made an outward truth, I should feel 
very despairing. If I thought of you, as you think of 
yourself, I should be as discouraged as you are. You think 
you are as good as you can be ; but I believe you can be a 
great deal better. 

I thought an angel was a man with wings, said one boy. 
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What do the wings medn ; don't they toeari the feelings 
that go upward ? AH men haVe such wings. Men are not 
angels, said another boy. I pointed to ti picture that hung' 
in the room, and asked if he thought much of what that 
person thought? He said yes. Well, said I, I heafd hin# 
say once, that unless we could believe in the angefs thai 
were around us, in shapes of men, it would do us no good! 
at all to believe there were angeh in another world. He 
deemed to be quite struck with the force of this person's 
authority. Mr. Alcott made some remarks upon the person 
referred to, and said, he had been an angel to many minds^.. 
I then asked them if they knew that in the Bible, it was said 
that the winds, and the flaming flres, or the lightnings, were 
God's angels ; which showed that whatever told a story of 
God, could be called an angel, whether it was a man with 
wings, or a mere thing, or a thought within the mind ? Mn 
Alcott then took Krummacher's Fables, and read, by way 
of illustrating the subject, 

ADAM AND THE SERAPH. 

One evening Adam was reposing on a hill under a tree 
in the garden of Eden, and his face was turned upward, 
and his eyes were fixed on heaven. A seraph drew nigh 
unto him, and said ; Why lookest thou up so wistfully to- 
wards heaven ? What aileth thee, Adam ? — What should 
ail me, answered the father of men, in this abode of happi- 
ness? My eye was observing the stars which glisten yon- 
der, and I wished for the wings of the eagle, that I might 
fly up to them, and obtain a near view of their brillant orbs. 

Thou hast such wings, replied the seraph, and he touched 
Adam, and Adam sank into a deep sleep and dreamt ; and 
it seemed to him in bis dream that he was flying up to 
heaven. 

When he afterwards awoke, he looked around him and 
was amazed because he was lying qnder the tree on th^ 
hill. But the seraph stood before him, and said, wherefore 
musest thou, Adam? Adam apswered and said, Behold^ 
I was up yonder in the. firmament of heaven, and .walked 
among the stars, and flew around Orion and the Pleiades ; 
hriUiani orbs^ vast and glorious as the sun, whirled past mQ 
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—the milky way, which thou seest yonder, is an expanse 
full of bright spheres, and above this expanse is another 
and again another. And in these shining worlds dwell 
beings like unto myself; and they pray to the Lord, and 
praise his name — seraph, didst thou conduct me ? 

This tree, answered the seraph, hath overshadowed thee, 
and thy body hath not quitted this hill. But behold, 
Adam, within thee dwelleth a seraph, that hath the faculty 
to traverse the boundless regions of space, in which innum- 
erable spheres revolve, and the higher he ascends the more 
profound is his adoration of Jehovah. Guard this seraph, 
Adam, with care aifd vigilance, that the passions may not 
obstruct his flight and fetter him to the earth. The seraph 
spake, and disappeared. 

Mr. AlcQtt asked them, if they understood what he in- 
tended to teach them by reading this ? They replied, yes. 

After jrecess, I took my Latin class into the other room, 
and they all had their slates given to them, and began to 
analyse sentences into the parts of speech, and into the 
variations of cases. In the mean time, those who were with 
Mr. Alcott had read in Frank, and Mr. Alcott had asked the 
children what pictures certain words brought up to their 
minds ; and had had several interesting answers. One boy 
of six, said, Try shaped itself as a strong man. And an- 
other of five, gave quite! an elaborate picture of Day. He 
said he thought of an angel sitting on the floor of heaven, 
which was our sky, and letting down through an opening, 
a cross, in which was the sun. When he lets down the 
cross, it is day, and wheii he draws it up, it is night. - He 
made appropriate gestures as he described this. Where did 
you get that picture ? It came into my mind all of itself. 
When ? Why, now. Where did it come from ? said Mr. 
Alcott. Oh! I know. Well? God sent it into my spirit. 
How does the angel look ? said I to him, when I came in 
and Mr. Alcott had made him repeat this to me. He is the 
smallest of all the angels of heaven, said he with decision. 
What doe's he do besides ? Nothing but that, all the time. 
Does he forget this duty ever ? Oh no ! Did you ever think 
of that picture before to day? No. In regard to sgme 
other particulars which were asked in order to ascertain if 
it was distinct and steady before his mind^ he answered 
without ii^titatkm. 
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Another question which Mr. Alcott asked of the little 
boys was, how they employed rainy days? They gave 
various answers ; and this boy said, that he sat down and 
thought over the stories he had heard, and acted them over 
in his mind, and sometimes made up new ones — Oh, very 
beautiful ! with angels 'in them. This little boy afterwards 
added an angel of the Moon, who sat by the side of the angel 
of the Sun, and when the Sun was drawn up, put down the 
Moon in the same way. This angel also put down the 
stars, but not in crosses. He hung them down. But in th^ 
morning when the cross of the Sun is put down, these 
stars shoot back into heaven, said he, like balloons. 

January 10th. — ^There was some mistake about the fire ; 
and as the room was very cold, Mr. Alcott took all the 
children into the anti-room, there to spell and define the 
lesson, without having previously studied it. They remained 
with him till half past eleven, conversing upon the inter- 
esting subject, Conscience. The question arose, whether it 
was seated in the head or heart ; and it wa^ remarkable 
that those boys, whose conscience is to them the surest 
guide, and the most powerful, all thought it was in their 
heart, while those who are not so conscientious, thought it 
was in their head. 

After recess they all came into the school-room, and Mr. 
Alcott took Krummacher's Fables, and read the story of the 
fiither who gave seeds to his three sons, and sent them this 
way and that, to plant them. When he had finished, he 
asked them what this story represented ? The boys severally- 
said, the seeds were of goodness ; the ground was the heart ; 
the father was God ; the weeds were faults. Mr. Alcott 
asked what were the seeds of goodness ? He was answered, 
love, truth, gentleness, &c. There was a good deal of 
interesting conversation ; among other things, one boy said, 
if he had been there, he should have been better pleased to 
have planted his seeds at home, than to have gone away 
from his father's. Mr. Alcott said, who does the father 
represent ? God. Well, have you not already been sent 
iforth ? Your father has already sent you forth, with your 
seeds. You came out of your father's heavenly house, to 
plant your seeds in this world. 

In the grammatical analysis to day> there was some con- 
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versation about the word object, ai)d it was found by its 
etymology, to mean what lies out of, or before the mind. 
What mmd laid -things out of itself — laid out before it 
every thing? God, said a boy of seve^, withoiH an instants 
hesitation. Did he put any thins into things by whic|^ they 
f^^g^^^ get up ? Yes, in some things he put spirit, his own 
spirit. And so all things that have spirit vt^itbin them get up 
and act €is much as they can ? No, said be, laughing ; some 
are sluggards. What are you in earnest about, said Mr. 
Alcott, to the little boy of five, mentioned yesterday ? Not. 
about any thing. Wiiat is being earnest? Feeling that 
things must be done. And you do not feel so about any 
thing ? Only about being good : Qh ! Mr. Alcott, I have 
thought of an angel of rain ! Well,liow does he look ? He 
dts by the angels of the Sun and Moop. Do they help 
him ? No* How does he know when to have it rain ? . Oh^ 
he can see ! he knows when it is dry down here ; (and he 
went on to describe his opi^rations, but I could only under- 
stand that the angel took the water in a great bubble from 
the sea, and went up in it, and came down with the ram.) 
Cannot I see him, said Mr% Alcott? No, not till you die. 
H(;»w came you to see him ? . Oh, God $ent the picture qf 
him into my spirit. 

January 12th. — I arrived at a few minutes after nine, and 
found the children at their lessons. At a quarter of ten, 
Mr. Alcott took his youngest class, and began with telling 
over what he had read about in Frank the last time. Mr. 
Alcott asked them if they minded as Frank did ? One held 
up his hand. Mr. Alcott said, you mind sometimes ; well, 
that is better than not at all ! But do you mjpd when you 
don't want to ?- No. Ah ! but Frank did ; because he * 
thought, and he knew that his mdther'i^ wants were better 
than his own. He then went on, and read in another 
place, about Frank's going over the stile, &c. ; and after 
iiie had done, he said: Well, now you have heard about 
meddling ; the other day you heard about minding. Do 
you meddle? 

At ten o'clock, he took the youngest ^division of the spel- 
ling class as usual, and heard tbeni spell ; and told: them the 
meanings of the words. This lasted a quarter of an hour, 
when the rest of the class turned. At first, Mr. Alcott spelled 

10 
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the words, and called on the scholars to pronounce them. 
Then he gave the definitions, and required them to tell the 
words ; then he called for an illustration of each word, in 
original or quoted sentences, in which the word was used. 
As usual, this led to a great deal of conversation ; for the 
figurative uses of the words being brought in among - the 
illustrations, Mr. Alcott always pursues the spiritual subjects 
thus introduced, thinking it the most natural way of inter- 
esting' their minds in mental operations. Thus the word 
steep being illustrated by the expression, '^ steeped in wis- 
dom,'' led to a consideration of the source of wisdom being 
an inexhaustible fountain. One boy said, with great sim- 
plicity, that he was not yet wet through with wisdom. 

The word spot, led to unspotted — ^unspotted in character 
— Jesus Christ — the original innocence of character in child- 
hood — how they had becdHTie spotted — (by disobeying con- 
science — ]\ot* obeying parents who interpret conscience, by 
getting into passions, loving appetite too well, &c.) These 
disquisitions are always conversations ; the references to 
Jesus Christ are always by describing his character \ they 
respond saying, I know who you mean ; and pointing to 
the cast of Christ. There is a strong expression of rever- 
ence, and natural sensibility to excellence, whenever he is 
referred to. • 

One of the words led to a discrimination between the 
words character and reputation ; and then to a discrimina- 
tion between the character and nature of a person. In the 
course of the conversation, the question arose, whether Mr. 
Alcott understood their characters ? Some of the boys said 
they thought he did ; others thought he did not. This led 
to a consideration of the evil of secret! veness, dhd the -beauty 
and advantage of transparency. Secretiveness, Mr. Alcott 
thought, was naturally connected with selfishness; and 
firankness with generosity. ' 

Mr. Alcott asked if all deserved to go out, at recess, 
when there had been so much noise ? One boy said, he 
thought the good ought not to suffer for the bad. Mr. 
Alcott rephed, that in God's world the good always suffered 
for the bad ; and that it was a proof of a person's being 
good, that he was willing to suffer for the bad. The boy 
replied, that he was very wicked then, for he was not willing 
to guSbt for tb€ bad. 
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Mr. Alcott illustrated the word sure thus : Imagine this 
conversation: Shdl you sit still till half raist eleven? Yes, 
sir.« Are you sure ? Yes, very sure. Five minutes pass 
< — and the person is moving about. What are you doing } 
The scholars all laughed. He then said, I will tell you one 
thing I am sure of: I am sure every child here has been an 
angel ; a pure, loving, heavenly spirit 1 They all smiled. 
And I am sure that every child here can find that angel 
again. I learn this in my heart. What we learn by our 
hearts, we are sure of. What we learn with our heads, we 
are not sure of. Which do you like best, thoughts or feel- 
ings ? One boy said he liked thoughts best. Mt. Alcott said 
the difference between feeling and thought, is the difierence 
between the Sun and the Moon ; the one is the original 
fountain of light and heat, the other the reflec(;or. 

After recess, having given two or three their exercise 
lessons in the school-room, I took the rest of my Latin class 
into the other room, and gave them manuscript books, and 
set them t6 writing dowu in them, the nouns of the ten first 
sections. All wrote one section, and one wrote five by one. 
o'clock ; some wrote two. At one, they took their Latin 
grammars to learn the prepositions by heart. Mr. Alcott 
meanwhile gave to the rest of the scholars arithmetic les- 
sons, and they had a reading lesson in Frank. 

January 13th. — I arrived at twenty minutes past ten. 
Mr. Alcott read to his youngest class, from Northcote, a 
story about a dog, which I wish I could describe, with his 
conversfTtion intermingled, but I cannot. 

At ten he took the youngest division of the class as usual. 
When the rest of the class turned, Mr. Alcott said : What 
is a definition ? One girl replied, it is the meaning of a 
word. What is the meaning of a word ? The explanation, 
said another girl. The thought told in other words, said 
one of the boys. The definition of a word is to tell all its. 
meanings, said another. The meaning of a word, said Mr. 
Alcott, and the definition are not the same. As you have a 
soul within your body, and your body means out, as it were, 
the soul; so the word has a soul. What do you think of 
such an idea asjhe soul of a word? Can you take that 
idea, the spirit of a word ? Yes, sir, said one little girl, 
y&ry inteUigeatly, 
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Now, said Mr. Alcott, let U8 see if we can find the spirits 
of these words ; if we can open the words, and bring out 
the thoughts and feelings. You have seen, a very little seed, 
a mustard seed ; the meaning of that seed is not felt, till it 
has opened out into the branches, and leaves, and fruifs. 
- The first illustration of the word soar was the figurative 
one. *^ Our miiids soar when they think oh some subjects." 
He asked if there were any who were conscious that their 
tninds and hearts were beginning to aspire ? One boy held 
up his hand. Two other boys expressed a wish that they 
had the eyes and wings of the eagle. Mr. Alcott said, you 
have stronger wings th^ti the ea^rle, and eyes to see a brighter 
sun, than he has ever seen. Mr. Alcott then went very 
carefully over the process of an egg's being nursed into life ; 
the warmth of the parent bird operating upon the matter 
around the germ of Kfe, and making it so pliable that the 
germ of fife, which is spirit, shapes out a for^ that will 
mean something to the observing mind. He then went 
over the process of a bird's leamrng to fly, through the 
encouraging love and care of the parents, animating the spirit 
of life, and leading it out. He then asked some questions 
about their minds soaring out of their bodies ; and some 
interesting answers were given. He then brought forward a 
cast of a child, Whose arms were stretched upwards ; and 
asked each on^ of them What idea this image awakened in 
his mind ? One boy skid, of a boy stretching. But almost 
all the boys expressed the spiritulil idea, of aspiration. One 
boy said it was an angel, (yet there were no wings.) One 
girl said, it was a soul, shaped out as a child, a^^nding to a 
higher state. One boy said, it seemed to be a child lo )king 
up to Heaven, and praying to God to send an angel down 
to take it up tb Heaven ; and that it was preparing to be 
received there. 

One very intelligent boy, the shape of whose head seems 
to indicate the possession of the imaginative faculties ; and 
who has expressed strongly the desire of pursuing the fine 
arts, said he took no idea. Mr. Alcott replied, that he did 
not do justice to himself, in saying that. But I said, I 
thought that he would not take pains to clothe his thoughts 
and feelings in words ; or that perhaps he was proud, and 
did not wish to attempt it^ lest he should fail. And yet 
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there was no way. for him ever to learn how to express 
himself/except by attempting it, and being helped out. I 
wished he would do this, for I felt sure it would bring him 
a great deal of satisfaction ; and when he had once got 
over, the difficulty, he would not sit, his soul sending the 
blood out of his heart into his head, and driving it back 
again into his heart, while he feels overwhelmed with feel- 
ings that he does not know how to define. I told him he 
reminded me of a child that I once knew, who carried this 
fcfdlt of pride so far that he has become a very unhappy 
man. 

Mr. Alcott asked which was most interesting, such con- 
versation as this, or conversation about a steam-engine, or 
such things ? Many said, such conversation as this, but 
some did not reply. Mr. Alcott put the question in an- 
other form ; and at last a little boy exclaimed, I never knew 
I had a mind till I cam^ to this school ! and a great many 
more burst out with the same idea. I asked a very little 
boy, who. I think has improved in his intellect, more per- ' 
haps than any other child in this school, if he knew that 
he had a mind before he came to this school? He said 
yes. I then asked him if he ever thought before? He 
said yes. If he ever thought about his thoughts ? He 
said, with a bright smile, no ! If he liked to think about 
his thoughts? He jsaid yes. If he liked it better than to 
think about any thing else T He said yes. If it enter- 
tained him? He said yes, yes, yes. Mr. Alcott then 
asked all those who liked to think about their thoughts, 
better than about how things were made and done, to hold 
up their hands ; and almost every scholar held up his hand, 
for thoughts. 

One boy then said he liked things which Represented 
thoughts. Mr. Alcott said yes — that is beautiful — that 
is a way of studying things which is most interesting. 
But of course, no one can think about things as representing 
thoughts, until they have first thought about thoughts in 
themselves. This boy then said he wanted to ask, if the 
mind did not mean that-part of us which took in learning, 
as astronomy, &c. ; and the soul^that part of us which takes 
in the thoughts of God and duty; is there not this differ- 
ence, said he, for I never knew certaioly ? Mr. Alc<:sU.^3S5&.^^ 
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that there was this difference, and told him the word f^pirit 
inchided both ; and the voice of the spirit was conscience ; 
for both the mind and soul were necessary to inform con- 
science, and make it express itself perfectly and wisely. 
Mr. Alcott said that some people seemed to be all mind, and 
some ail soul ; but the union of the two in proper propor- 
tion, constituted the life of the spirit, and made it utter its 
voice in conscience. 

I then told the history of the mind I referred to above ; 
and how without vanity, but through pride, he kept himself 
back ; how the fear of revealing his wants, even when he 
intensely felt them, deprived him of all assistance ; how he 
never attempted to do any thing until he was able to do it 
perfectly; how, at last, he seldom attempted to do any 
thing at all, because he knew he could not do it perfectly.; 
and how it had all resulted in his powers of action being so 
very much behTnd his conceptions of what might and could 
be done, that he did not have any sense of success ; became 
'perfectly gloomy, and was going on jn doing things inferior 
to his own capacity, without the means of communicating 
his mind to those in whom alone he felt interest. I ended 
with saying, there are some persons here, who have in a de- 
gree, the pride and the habit of, that person ; and I would 
virarn such of the consequences. 

As I told this in a very detailed manner, it excited great 
attention and interest ; and several acknowledged that they 
felt they had a degree of the same spirit. The individual, 
I particularly thought of, was particularly conscious ; and I 
had a long conversation with him, in recess, upon the duty 
of overcoming this pride, and not fighting against his own 
mind. I stimulated him, by giving him instances of persons 
very superior in the power of expression, and endeavored 
to show him that they never would have be^n able to sw ay 
the minds of others, with the thoughts in their minds, unless 
they had done differently from the way he was doing ; for 
he was repressing his mind, by putting down his thoughts 
into the measure of such words as he already possessed, 
instead of allowing his thoughts and feelings to go forth 
after expression, as certain other boys did, whom I named, 
who were every da'y improving. He asked what he could 
^o? J said, endeavot to ccziswer every question Mr. Alcott 
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puts out, instead of using your mind as you do now, to 
evade answering the questions at all ; for this will certainly 
cramp, and in the end destroy ft. He sieemed to understand 
this argument, and disposed to follow this advice. 

After recess, Mr. Alcott took Pilgrim's Progress, and read 
the first description of Christian, very slowly, and all his 
distress, and the want of sympathy of those around him ; 
through the interview with the Evangelist, and the Slough 
of Despond, up to the place where the Interpreter shows 
Christian the picture. He explained as he read, applying 
it to the spiritual condition of individuals in the school ; 
and in some instances we had quite a general conversation. 
When he came to the description of the first picture in the 
Interpreter's house, he stopped, and asked why were the 
eyes looking upward ? One girl said, because he was 
endeavoring to get to Heaven. Another said, because he 
was tired of earthly things. A boy said, that the eyes 
looked upward, because he loved God and was. thinking 
about him. Another boy said, because he had a disposition 
to go to Heaven. Some said they had ao thoughts. Mr. 
Alcott asked one, if he thought that Mr. Alcott wished his 
body to be here without his mind, i. e. without any thoughts. 
The boy blushed. Mr. Alcott asked why was it said that 
*' truth was written on his lips ? " Many answered, because 
he looked as if he spoke the truth. They all spoke as if 
they understood truth as merely veracity. He asked why 
the world was behind bis back ? One boy said, because he 
preferred Heaven to earth. Others confined their notion 
to that of his being tired of the world. Why was the 
crown suspended over his head ? One girl said, to show 
that he would be rewarded for being good. Another girl 
said, for his perseverance. A boy said, for loving Heaven 
better than earth. What is this way of representing truth 
called ? Allegory. I have been reading an allegory, which 
pictures out truth by — what ? As they could not get the 
word, he said emblems, and that they had been interpreting 
the emblems. Mr. Alcott then went on and read all- the 
things which the Interpreter showed to Christian. 

Something was said about outmost imaginative boy, "who 
was not present to-day. The scholars delight in hearihg 
bis ideas generally ; but one who U ooca^ -^^^x^ ^&^x^ ^«s^ 
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very fond of admiration^ has expressed some feelings of 
jealousy. It was remarked that there was nothing extra- 
ordinary in itself, in any thing this boy said ; that all children 
have such ideas in their souls, and more beautiful ones too ; 
and that all the dilSerence in the shaping power, arises from 
the habit of looking into himself, which this boy has, and 
most children have not. It is only wonderful in itself, said 
I, that you do not all give us as beautiful thoughts as he 
does. And it can only be accounted for, by remembering 
that parents and school teachers have not done what they 
inight have done to keep you from giving yourselves up to 
bodily pleasures and eye enjoyments, without taking the 
trouble to thinks all the while. Play is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for exercising your imaginations. But you often push 
one another about, and knock one another down, instead 
of playing something with a plan. I have known children 
play long stories, making believe a thousand things ; making 
believe is using your imagination. But you should never 
make believe bad things. Some boys in England, once 
killed a boy, in making believe hanging: And I knew a 
boy who made himself hard-hearted, by always playing 
Indian wars. But I have known some children cultivate 
their minds and hearts, without knowing it themselves, by 
their beautiful plays. Some anecdotes were added. 

January 14th. — I arrived at few minutes after nine, and 
found the children at their lessons. Mr. Alcott read to his 
little class, the story of Frank's going into the garden. He 
read as far as why people could not take whatever they 
wanted; and then there was a good deal of conversation 
with them on meddling, and on not spoiling other people's 
things. 

^ At nearly ten, Mr. Alcott toot the smallest division of 
his spellinj^ class, and began with asking one boy, if, when 
he talked with his father or mother, lie ever used any of the 
words he found in his spelling lessons ? He said, yes. The 
two next boys said they never used these words. Mr. Alcott 
said, suppose I should put a box at your seat with six words 
in it, which were names of your thoughts, and different ' 
names from any you had ever heard ofj and you opened 
your box and said : well, I do not know what thoughts 
^jjbeae words are names of. but Mr. Alcott will tell us : — and so 
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Mr. Alcott comes and tells you, and you go home and talk< 
out your thoughts with these new words ; you would learn., 
six new words every day. Well, let us look into your 
spelling lesson, and see [i we can find some new ^names to 
your thoughts. When he had told them the meanings of 
the words, he illustrated. them by sentences^.in which they 
were used figuratively. . 

During this lesson, he was obliged, to speak to two girls 
for whispering ; and he remarked that this was the first 
whisper he had heard since school began ; the firiit time he 
had had to speak to any scholar for any thing. The little 
girls looked quite ashamed. 

At ten minutes past ten, Mr. Alcott asked the rest to turn 
in their seats, and expressed his approbation of their stillness^ 
which he thought had been remarkable; He then' placed 
two boys^ who were apt to be fidgetty, at a distance from 
the rest, and proceeded to the lesson, saying, this exercise^ 
which we call spelling and defining, leads to a great deal; 
it not only teaches to spell the wordsj but to see how' 
thoughts and feelings. are expressed by words; it gives, 
names to thoughts and feelings. Now« tell me, what ad* . 
vantages does this lesson lead 4o ? One of the boyq repeated 
his remark, and added, we learn the pronunciation of words 
also. Another here began to^ay, that he thought he knew' 
the meaning of words before he came to this school ; and 
he seemed to think that he knew so much of words before, 
he was not very much benefitted by this exercise, since pnly 
a few words were defined each day, and the illustrations 
took so long a time. 

After satisfying this boy of his error, Mr. Alcott contin- : 
ued his remarks on the spelling lesson ; saying, that there 
were nine thousand words in this spelling book, and that 
they touched almost every subject of thought and feeling, 
religion, philosophy, and conduct ; and in going over them, 
some important ideas on all these subjects might be attain- 
ed, artd they would have acquired the very ^ul of t(ie 
language. 

The words were all spelled rightly, and as the boys all 
sat perfectly still, Mr. Alcott said, referring to the circum- 
stance of having appointed a superintendent during this 
hour; what effect a thought has, the thought of kee^in^ 
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one's name off a slate ! A thought, with a little will in it, 
keeps all these bodies still. What power a thought has — 
it is very real, and quite as real as the body it keeps still. 

Took was illustrated thus : it took an hour to say the les- 
son ; he was taken ; and a story was told that had the«word 
in it several times, and which also had the advantage of 
inculcating a moral lesson. A good deal was said of its 
various meanings; and its grammatical distinction from 
takcj was mentioned. 

Tool was illustrated by a wood-saw, a plane, a trowel. 
The sentence, One person makes a tool of another, intro- 
duced a consideration of the depravity which led one per- 
son to make a tool of another ; the want otcomprehension 
(5f the sacredness of the human mind, which could allow 
any one to naake it a tool. He illustrated this by stories. 
He ended with saying, no mind is to be made a tool of — 
no, not even by one's self. I know some boys who make 
their minds the tools of their bodies, and that is very bad. 

Among his illustrations of tool, he spoke of school-mas- 
ters, who made tools of their scholars, wherewith to build 
up their own fortunes ; and-he spoke of one school-master 
who had this plan, and who wanted him to assist him ! And 
he related their conversation, and thus had an opportunity 
of giving the scholars an idea of his own principles and 
views, in pursuing this vocation. They seemed deeply 
interested, and I thought it very happy that he had an 
opportunity of bringing them to understand what his views 
were ; for it gave them an opportunity of appreciating and 
co-operating with him ; and nothing is more important than 
for children to have a perception of a sacred sense of duty 
inspiring the instructer ; for reverence is the baptism oTsoul 
which is necessary to prepare for *' the mysterious commu- 
nion of ignorance with wisdom." 

Parents do not always understand the indispensableness of 
this baptism, and often do their children a moral injury, 
which is utterly irreparable during the whole period of 
youth, by putting them under the care of persons, whom 
they cannot, or ^o not, treat with reverence themselves. 
There is not a procedure more profligate towards the child, 
to say nothing of the instructer, than for a parent to do this. 
There is no intellectual advantage, (I do not hesitate to 
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fi^^)) which can compensate for this moral disadvantage^ 
And the intellectual disadvantage, in a majoritv. of instances, 
is only second to the moral. For real intellectual action 
is intimately connected with the proper state of the soul. It 
can only be continuous, persevering, and honest, when its- 
motive is-moral. There must be a perfect self-surrender, for 
the time being, in order that the intellect may see what is 
before it Reservation throws a cloud oVer that which 
is to be presented to the mind ; for to childhood, reserva- 
tion is always an effort, and inexactly the contrary direction 
from the effort of taking in ideas. But there will be reser- 
vation-^there can be no self-surrender — when there is want 
of faith in the instructer ; add this faith is to be inspired by 
sympathy from parents. 

The word vine was illustrated by the expression in the 
New Testament, '^I am the true vine." And the mean- 
ing of Christ was made obvious thus : Christ, when he 
said I, meant the views and feelings which constituted, 
made up the life of his spirit ; and as these were right, he 
was the true vine. Those who make the same views and 
feelings the Gfe of their spirits, are branches of the vine ; and 
God the Father, is the husbandman of all. He then asked 
several questions ; such as, does the vine naturally rise or fall ? 
run along the ground, or twine round elevated objects ? 
which had it better do ? Many other illustrations, literal and 
figurative, were given. . . 

He proceeded to the word iypit. What is a type ? said 
he. One boy said, a type is a metal letter which is used 
to stamp a sign upon paper. What is a word the sign or 
type of ? said Mr% Alcott. They severally said, of a thought; 
of an idea; of a feeltng; qf an object; of an action ; of a 
quality. Language, said Mr Alcott, is typical of whatever 
goes on. within us, or is shaped out of us. ly'hat is the 
body a type of? Of the mind. What is the earth a type, 
of? Of God; mind; heaven; were the several answers. 
I would go on much farther, said Mr. Alcott, jf there was 
time. There are* people who think and say, tfiat the world 
and outward things are all ; because they do not know what 
they are typical of. I could show you that all outward 
things are produced out of those spiritual realities, of which 
they are types. But the clock now typifies the hour of 
recess : and you may go out^ : , , , ^ ., ^ 
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The Latin lesson oame after recess; and I took the 
class into the other room, while Mr. Alcott beard the rest 
read, and afterwards parse, in Frank. 

At the hour of dismissal, the whole school was -brought 
together. One or two boys had been punished on their 
hands during 'the school hours, and one of the larger boys 
remarked that a certain gentleman, (naming hm), had ex- 
pressed that he was sorry Mr. Alcott had found it necessary 
to use the ferule. Mr. Alcolt said,- such of you as have been 
punished with the ferule, may rise. Several did so. He then 
said, such of you as have been made better, have been assist- 
.ed in self-control, and in your memory, by being, so pun- 
ished, may sit down. All sat down but one. Mr. Alcott then 
remarked, that he was sorry thoughts .were not realized as 
they might be, to govei n their actions. But as sometimes 
they were not ; and many boys deemed thoughts to be unreal ; 
it was necessary, for outward things, which they did beheve 
real, to take the side of conscience, and help to make them 
seem real and visible ; and he believed not one boy had been 
punished, without acknowledging, before-band, that he felt 
it would do him good, and that it was Mr. Alcott's duty to 
give him that help. There was much conversation, which 
seemed quite satisfactory all round. Mr. Alcott then said, 
that the gentleman referred to, was very wise in his judg- 
ment on a case that he knew ; but that it was not every 
boy who knew how to state a case truly, since in order to 
state any case truly, it.must be seen truly ; and'it required 
self-knowledge and self-surrender to see truth in all cases. 
Was this boy capable of such self-knowledge and self-sur- 
render^ as to state a case whose circumstances condemned 
himself? We saw every day Jfiat here he could never even 
see any circumstances just as they were, when they con- 
demned himself ; and .how could he represent them ? Who- 
ever thdiight that this boy could speak of the subject of 
punishment in this school justly, mi^t hold, up his hand. 
Not a single hand was held up. • 

January I5th.— I arrived at five minutes past nine, and 
found many of the children. All who were present, were in 
their seats, attending to their lessons ; and there were no 
words. At quarter of ten, Mr. Alcott began to read to the 
JiltJe children in Frank, and talked with them concerning 
tAe lights of pnv9Lte propetiT^ ^ i .- '"-' 



He then, with her consent, told the rest, how one of them 
had been tempted to take something which did not belong 
to her, and at first even took it, but bye and bye her cort- 
science made her confess that she had it, and she gave 
it up. This was the story. This little girl went to a 
physician's house, with a lame foot, and she found a very 
nice bandage on the floor, and she asked her father whose 
it was ; and her father told her he supposed it was some 
lame person's bandage, or it belonged to the physician. 
The little girl kept un-roiling and roiling-up the bandacre, 
and wanted to have it very much. At last she put it under 
her cloak, so that nobody might see, and soon slipped it into 
her pocket very cunningly. She thought her father did 
not see. So she sat there a little while to see how it wogid 
seem. She found it was very unpleasant. She thought 
the bandage did not belong to her ; it belonged to somebody 
. else. Her eyes looked strange. Her father did not say any- 
thing; He thought her conscience would soon speak. She 
did not know that he had seen her put the bandage into her 
pocket. At last she felt she must say something. Father ! 
said she, I am going to do something. Yes, Said her father, 
I know it ,* and you had better do it now : so she took the 
banlage out, and said she did not want it for it did not 
belong to her. And when she went home, she told her 
mother she had come very near stealing ! Mr. Alcott, after 
telling the story, asked the others if they ever took any 
thing; and they, and several more of the other clas6, 
acknowledged that they had, sometimes. The lesson seeni- 
^ to make a very serious impression. 

,4t twenty minutes past ten the whole class turned for 
vecVbation. Mr. Alcott then began. Is it right for scholars 
(to Q'ift idle three minutes, when they have time given 
theoitt^ ftudy a particular lesson ? No sir; said several. 

Mr Jiflcott went to several children separately, and gave 
them cer.twfx directions, about sitting right, not whispering, 
inor^e0kifig loud, &c.and severally told them, that if they 
wefe jiQt obedient, they should lose the recess. He told 
rthem 4)6 itluceat^ed this punishment, because there wds 
\weakne9B 4n ;^11 jtbe individuals to whom he had spoken, 
?and!they needed {this help to their invi'ard strength. He 
jlb^p appointed a supi^ntendent ; for he said, though, ^^iis.^ 
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one ought to be a superintendent of himself, the idea x>t a 
name's being written down on a slate, had a wonderful 
influence, as we saw yesterday. The best children did' not 
act diflerent^, but many weak ones did ; they needed this 
assistance which answered a present good end. 

A little boy turned round while the children were spel- 
ling and did not attend to Mr. Alcott. Mr. Alcott called to 
him and aslced him where the words came from ; if they 
did not come out of Mr. Alcott's mouth; and why he did 
not look at him? Then several words were defined 
and illustrated. Trap was illustrated figuratively in one 
instance ; and Mr. Alcott said he hoped, that the boy who^ 
was speaking, had too much respect for his own mind ever 
lo set traps for human minds. They all illustrated the 
word literally, by telling of the traps they set for each other 
in play. Mr. Alcott asked if they could tell why there 
was so much fun in setting traps? They did not explain 
it ; and Mr. Alcott undertook to do so, by showing that it was 
the exercise of the understanding merely. But, he asked, 
why they thou|i;ht of the pleasure of ingenuity, rather than 
sympathised with the boy caught, who was very often hurt 
or angry? xhey did not seem to know. The subject 
went farther, into the morality of sporting.. The wicked- 
ness of cheating in school, and in other cases, was. also 
discussed. At last it branched off. into begging pardons, 
acknowledging faults, (fee. and the conversation extended 
to twelve o'clock, without the children's making any refer-- 
ence to the time of recess having come. 

When speaking of traps, one boy said he heard of a trap 
Mr. Alcott had set. Mr. Alcott induced him to tell him. 
It was a story of something which happened in another 
school of Mr. Alcott's. and which one of the scholars had 
told to another boy, who had told it to a boy in this school. 
When it was finished, Mr. Alcott told the thing as it was ; 
and it seemed that the principal point of the story, as it 
had been told, was a lie. Mr. Alcott said, the boy referred 
to, was a very bad ope, and was at the school so short a 
tinse he had not become better. He then told several 
stories of boys in that town, who were taken away from his 
school, because they were punished; and sometimes, just 
at the moment that the punishment bad begun )Lp alter their 
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characters. He told one, where a boy's punishment was, 
to kneel to his coiirpanions, and acknowledge a feult. Onp 
' or twp said, QOthing^ would induce thein to do that. I 
asked, if when they hail acted very wickedly, and injured 
others deeply, they would not delight to do . aiiy thing to 
repair it, and to show that they were sorry for it ? And 
wnen they came to hear what the boy iti question had done, 
and what traits pf character he had displayed, they all 
agreed immediately, that the kneeling punishment was the 
only dignity in such a case. 

After recess, Mr. Alcott put all, but the first class in 
reading, to their arithmetic lessons. 

The piece selected for reading was from ^' RecollecStions 
of Childhood," in C. P. B. of Poetry. 

I aaW the infant cherub — soft it lay 

As it was wont within its cradle, now 

Decked with sweet smiling flowers. A siffht so strange 

Filled my yonn^ breast with wonder, and 1 gazed 

Upon the babe Uie luuro. I thought it slept •— 

An^ yet its little bosom did not move ! 

I bent me down to look into its eyeBy X 

Bat they were closed ; then sofUy clasped its hand ; 

But mine it would not clasp. What should 1 do ? 

** Wake, brother, wake !'* I then impatient cried ; 

** Open thine eres, and look on me again !** 

He would not hear my voice. * All pale beside 

My weeping mother sat, '* and gazed and looked. 

Unutterable thinors." " Will he not wake V* 

I eager asked. She answered but with tears'. 

Her eyes on me at length, with piteous look 

Were cast — now on the babe once more were fi^ed 

And now on me ; then with convulsive sigh 

And throbbing heart, she clasped me in her arms, 

And in a tone of anguish faintly said-^ ' ^ 

" My dearest boy, thy brother does not sleep ; 

Alas! he's dead; he never will awake.*' 

He* s dead ! 1 knew not what it meant, but more 

To know I sought not. For the words so sad, 

" He never will awake,** sunk in my soul; 

1 fl?lt a pang unknown before ; and tears. 

That angels might have shed, my heart dissolved. 

Whose recollections are these ? said Mr. Alcott. Mr. 
Henry Pickering's said one. What is the meaning of the 
word recollect? No answer. What is the meaning of 
collect ? To bring together, said one. What then is the 
meaning of recollect ? One said, to collect again. What 
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She '' clasped him.'' Why ? Because she was glad th&t 
he. was alive. A^^bat else did. she do ? ^' She sigh^." Yes^ 
another emblem of an agitated spirit. 

In this way, Mr. Alcott went on over every particular of 
the description, and the lesson continued for an hour and 
a hair, of which I have given above not the most interesting, 
or the largest part, as I forgot I was writing, man^ times. 

Jan. 16th. When I arrived at quarter past nine, I found 
the children quietly seated at their lesspns. One of the 
girls handed me a note, in answer to one I had. writteii to 
lier, e;Kpressing my pleasure in her moral progress, after we 
had had occasion to : blame her a good deal. It expressed 
gratitude to Mr Alcott and me for not sparing her faults. 
Such demonstrations are the instructer's true reward. 

At half past nine Mr. Alcott' took his little class. They 
looked very animated. Mr. Alcott said, you seem to look 
very much pleased when I come to read to you. They all 
smiled. He began, " A few days after." What is a few ? 
Two or. three. M His mother called Frank!" you know 
Frank always looked, when his mother said Frank ; do you 
always look, when your father and mother say your name ? 
Sometimes, said they. She said, get your hat. What do 
you think Frank did ? He^got his hat instantly, and he 
went along jumping and singing. What did he jump and 
sing for? B^^ause he was glad, &c, &c. 

It is impossible to follow these reading lessons.' To hear 
Mr, Alcott read at least once, would give a better idea of 
it than pages of description. Every sentence is address- 
ed to the children, and required back from them ; and 
there is.no point of morality or conduct touched on, which 
is not taken up and applied, and wandering eyes are stead- 
ied, as an exercise in self-control. After this lesson is read, 
the little children turn round to their desks, and are encour- 
aged tp make letters on their tablets, from the models 
which are scattered over their desks in profusion. Books 
of pictures are also there, and they are led in this way to 
exercise their eyes upon forms, to their great advantage, it 
beinff the most excellent preparation for all their future 
studies. Mr. Aicott requires them to be fo still as not to 
interrupt or disturb the school ; bqt that is all. They are 
toD^taj^tly ainustsd and eAgaged> and seem perfectly happy. 
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* 
They often tprn round to heat what Mr. Alcott tells or 
reads to the other children ; especially if he reads stories. 

Mr. Alcott then took the smaller division of the class, 
and spelled and defined the words, and talked to them on 
the subjects brought up by the lesson. Wite, said he, 
means, to hav3 good feelings and good thoughts, and to act 
them out. If you have no good feelings or good thoughts, 
you are npt wise ; and even if you. have good feelings and 
good thoughts,, and you do not act them out, you are not 
wise* Wisp was one of the words, and to illustrate it, he 
read that passage of the '' Story without an End," where 
the child sees the Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

At ten minutes past ten, the spelling lesson began, after 
he had placed the chairs of the smaller division very far 
apart from each other, so that the children should not be 
tempted to whisper. One boy was made the superintend- 
ent ; and Mr. Alcott said to him, you know you cannot put 
down a name because. you wish to, nor refrain from putting 
it down because you do not wish to. Conscience must 
write down the names, not inclination. There is the res- 
ponsibility of each boy's pleasure for half an hour resting 
on you ; do you understand ? Yes. 

Now all define or illustrate silence by action, or rather by 
no action. There was a pause. We are going to name, 
tltouglits, feelings, and actions, or to word them. Is tree 
the wording of a tKiought, person, action, feelings or thing ? 
A thing, is trim the wording of a thing, person, action, 
or feeling ? An aciion. All the words were thus half de- 
fined. Then they were spelled ; and, what is very uncom- 
mon, three words were spelled wrong. The words were 
afterwards defined and illustrated. 

When the word vast was Refined, Mr. Alcott asked if that 
idea^f vastness was within or without i Several aoswered, 
both. Some said within. One hesitated, and Mr. Alcott 
asked, what was vast? He said, the ocean. Mr. Alcott asked, 
if the ocean did not wake up the idea of vast in his mind ? 
He replied, yes, and so vastness is in the mind. What then 
is the ocean ? said Mr. Alcott. An emblem of vastness, 
said the boy. The ocean, then, is the external, visible, 
material sign, type, or emblem, of the internal, invisible, 
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spiritual idea of vastness; is it? This definition was re- 
peated, in nearly the same words, by two of the class. 

The word veil led to a consideration of the -body as the 
veil of the spirit, and of the earth as the veil of many of the 
ideas of God. When was the veil of sense wrapped round 
our souls ? said Mr. Alcott. When we were born, said one. 
When will it be taken away ? When we dicj said several. 
Cannot the veil be raised till we die ? After a while, it was 
seen, and said, that the veil could be raised by exercising our 
spirits into perfection-— by being born again out of sense into 
thoughts or spirit — ^by insight. Mr. Alcott then repeated the 
passage from St. Paul, about being caught up to the third 
heaven ; and asked them whether the veil was raised for that 
man ? They said, yes. He then said that the object of this 
school was to unveil the soul ; and he was glad to hear that 
one of the scholars had said, out of school, that it was im- 
possible to remain in it, and not learn to know one's self. 

It was now recess, and I went to my class in Latin ; 
while 1 was in the other room, Mr. Alcott heard the younger 
class read, and. parse on the scale. 

January 16. — When the children were arranged to spell, 
Mr. Alcott began ; Such of yoo as feel an interest in this 
lesson, hold up your hands. All did. Why ? One^ boy 
said, because it teaches us to spell, and gives us meanings 
of words. Another said, because of the conversations that 
arise* Why are these conversations interesting? said Mr. 
Alcott. Because they give us new ideas, replied the boy. 
Many others said they liked them for the same reason. 
Mr. Alcott then said, conversations are the most perfect 
transcript of mind. Could the conversations of great men 
be recorded, it would give us a better idea of them than 
the history of their lives. Why. is the New Testament so 
interesting? Because it is full of the conversations of Jesus. 
And the cbnversations of Socrates, recorded by Plato, make 
probably the next most interesting book in the world. 
Conversation is full of life ; for the spirit's Workings come 
out in conversation, fresh and vivid. 

He now appointed a superintendent ; and seeing a. boy 
smile without apparent reason, he said he might write 
down all smiles that did not arise out of the subject of the 
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lesson ; for smiles indicate a stMe of mind, and when some- 
thing is in the mind which has no relation to the subject, 
it is wrong. Besides, several take up the smila, and attcn* 
tion is diverted. It is true that sn^iles may arise out of the 
subject, and then they are not. wrong. One boy said, if we 
had longer words, we should have more interesting conver- 
sations. Mr. Alcott said, oh no ! the short words have the 
most meaning iiv them, and he illustrated thisi, by a great 
many instances. 

He then took the spelling less^o and began to talk, and 
make observations upon the scholars, illustrating the first 
word work in every variety of application, literal and figu- 
rative ; and he went on in this talk, bringing in every word 
of the lesson, in. various meanings ; thechildrensoon caught 
the idea, and joined in, and made sentences also, as they 
arose 'm their minds, in which the words virere applied figu- 
ratively, according to their fancies. Lines of poetry were 
also quoted. — It would not be possible to follow this desul- 
tory conversation, although it was conducted with perfect 
order. At one point of it, (the word ytan^) Mr. Alcott 
took down Word^wor-tb, and read Barbara Leithwaite, in 
which this word occurred. When he had read half through, 
he laid down the book ; but they begged him to finish it, 
and he took it up. again, and. read the story through. 

Yelk J he said, was the food by which thegerm of life was 
nourished into the power of formii|g a body that might 
individualise \t ; and he said the earth (perhaps) was the yelk 
by which souls were nourished or born into a consciousness 
of.the spiritual life. He explained this a little. All eyes 
were fixed upon him almost constantly. Neither a sense 
of duty alone, nor the attraction of the speaker alone, could 
explain the profound attention of these children^ But the 
combination of the two causes is irresistible. And Mr. 
Alcott requires them to seem attentive, as well as to be 
attentive. - He often talks to them on the possibility and 
the duty of making every part of their body express the 
thought of their minds ; and tells them that they must not 
accuse people of injustice who interpret their automatic 
movements, and careless habits. 

The Word yavm led to some amusing anecdotes about 
yawning 5 but he soon arrested them, and said, that was 
enouj^. He added, however, that he tik»d wcN(>soxi%^iNssi>s 
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and he thought there was no harm in them if there were 
also serious stories, in right proportion — but stories of one 
kind made the mind one-sided. 

After Mr. Alcott had illustrated all the words of the les- 
son by this conversation, he took the dictionary and read 
Johnson's definitions, to see how inuch resemblance there 
. was ; and this led to further remarks on the words. He 
then heard the words spelled, and asked each one to give 
a short definition. 

Every day he varies the mode of this lesson, in order 
that it may not sink into a routine. There was a hesitation 
at the word yean. Mr. Alcott said, the earth yeans itsjnil- 
lions of productions. To give birthto, was immediately 
responded. Mr. Alcott said yeanling meant a young one 
until it was weaned. 

Zeal was defined by one of the boys, to feel so much as 
to set the will a-^oing. — A recent scholar, a little boy, 
whispered once, in the course of the hour and a half ; and 
Mr. Alcott said, little boy, do you know th^t in this school 
when any boy whispers he is punished ? He then remarked 
that to want to do any thing, was no reason at all for doing 
it ; the question was, does God want it to be done ? — While 
I was attending to the Latin, after recess, Mr. Alcott gave 
lessons in Arithmetic and Endish Granomar. 

January 17. — I arrived before nine, and found some of 
the scholars at their seats, and also heard some Geometry 
lessons. I then looked over, in order to read my journal 
of the last week, while the class were spelling their lesson, 
omitting the defining of the words. As soon as the spel- 
ling was done, I read the journal of the week past ; and 
they were very attentive indeed.^ The idea of having this 
journal read, seems to create a happy influence on the 
schooL No one defends his faults when he sees himself in 
the journal. It is evidently a great aid to self-knowledge. 

Mr. Alcott then prepared to read in the Bible. He ap- 
pointed a superintendent, and made some remarka-on the 
assistatice a superintendent gave to the weak. I am going 
to read about One, said he, of whose thoughts, actions, and 
feelings, you always delight to hear ; whom you are remind- 
ed of by that cast, (pointing to it) ; for that is a represent- 
ation ot the body, out of which he looked. All spirits, in 
^£9 world, are in bodiea ; his was ; just as your spiriti are 
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in your bodies. Well, this one said, '^ I and my Father are 
one ; " he did . not mean one body, but one spirit ; that they 
had the same thoughts and feelings ; all pure spirits, all 
real spirits, must have the same thoughts and feelings ; 
must be one with God ; all that is truly spiritual in your 
souls, is one with God. But the Jews did not understand 
him when he said that he and his father were one. The 
pepple around him did not think about spirits, they thought 
about bodies, so they did not understand him, (perhaps they 
did not try, said he, very expressively, addressing one boy of 
an inactive mind.) And they replied, you do liot speak truly, 
in saying that you are God ! Now he did not mean his 
body, but they did not attend to see what he meant ; they 
misunderstood, as some thougluless boys do here, when I 
speak in pictures. And they took up stones to stone him. 
But he said, remember what works you have seen me do, 
J have done a great many good works among you, such as 
God would do ; and I did them to show you what works 
God does ; I have done many compassionate, kind works ; 
for which one of these works are you going to stone me ? 
They said, we do not stone you for y.otir good works, but 
for saying y^u are God. Jesus said, but in your own books, 
that you believe in, it is said, '' Ye are gods." I say noth- 
ing new when I say that my spirit is one with God's. All 
spirits are of God, as you already know ; and why do you 
say I do not speak true, when I say I am. the Son of God ; 
especially since my works are such as He would do ? If I 
do not such works as God does, I do not want you to be- 
lieve me spirituaj ; but the works ! believe, attend to, think 
about them ;.and they will convince you that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me. Then they sought to take 
him, but he walked away. And why did they seek to take 
him ? They did not like to hear that the spirit in them was 
of God; they did not want to feel obliged to look into 
themselves ; they preferred to attend to their bodies. Per- 
haps they did not understand him ; but it was only because 
they did not try; it is our duty to try^ Jesus went away 
to the place where John used to put water on the bodies of 
such as intended to be good ; as an emblem of the cleans- 
ing of mind , which he taught 

Jesus soon had an opportUDity.^QjjgrQye: wha.t..lM^ %i^^ 
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about the spirit's being one with God. A friend ot his 
died ; it was the brother of Mary and Mahba. That was 
the Mary who had anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his fe^t with her hair. A messenger came to Jesuit 
and said, << he whom yod love is sick.'' iestis said to those 
about him, I am glad of it ; for by this sickness of Lazarus, 
I shall be able to show you that the spirit is one witb God, 
that it cannot die ; and I am glad that God may be brought 
out to your eyes, by a display of spiritual power. And he 
stayed two days where he was, and then* he said, let us go 
into Judea again. 

Now ills friends remembered the 8toning,'and they said, 
what ! will you go where you wiH be killed ; where your 
body will be hurt ; will be stoned ? Yes ; he said, I shall 
go. Our friend Lazarus sleeps; I go that I may wake 
him out of his sleep. "His disciples said, " if he sleep, he 
shall do well;" they meant, if he only sleeps, for they did 

* not Understand that Jesus meant the sleep of death. Then 

* Jesus said, (for he saw they did not understand him,) he 
is dead. And I am glad of it, for your sake; for how I 
shall be able to make you understand the spirit's life — that 

Sart of us which is one with Grod, and that canuot die. — 
Ir. Alcott paraphrased the whole story thus ; but I could 
not keep up with my pen. The children Were profoundly 
attentive, and deeply impressed. 

January l^tb. — I was not well, and did not come ; and 
for this I Was very sorry, for Mr. Alcott reviewed all the 
spelling lessons of the last six weeks, and jt was very inter- 
esting, he said, to see how the words brought up, by asso- 
ciation, the pGilst illustrations and conversations. Mr. Alcott 
said he was delighted to find how the Kttle ones^had been 
benefited by the ideas ; and how they recalled all the most 
important, as soon as they looked at the words. He had 
had every reason to believe that these conversations were 
useful, from their expression of attention at the moment ; 
but it was an additional gratification, to find that the most 
general and ideal conversations were remembered most 
distinctly. For it was most worthy of remark, in the re- 
view, that the most general views, andthe most ideal pic- 
tures, were those which had seiz^ most strongly oil the 
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January 2l8t. — ^I arrived at little after nine. 

Mr. Alcott showed me Peaie's Graphics ; which, be said, 
had brought out beautifully, the theory of cbirography, 
which he had long attempted to put in practice ; and had 
connected it with drawing. I looked over it, and found 
that it was the very thing for this school. 

Mr. Alcott first read to the little class of four ; and then 
took the younger division of the Spelling class. One of the 
boys said, Mr. Alcott, I have learnt my lesson ; on which 
Mr. Alcott entered into that subject, and taking up a book, 
he imitated the manner in which a child tried to study with 
the lips, without the mind. They all laughed ; and he then 
explained study to be thinking about words, until pictures 
were formed in their minds ; and he ridiculed the humming, 
buzzing, whispering over the words, moving the body, &c. 
by imitating it himself ; and when he asked if they under- 
stood him ; if they agreed with his views ; if they had had 
such habits ; if they bad any of these still ; if they saw their 
folly ; if they would give them all up, &c. they all confess- 
ed, and seemed disposed to reform. He then described 
how this lesson should be studied ; how they could think 
beforehand of illustrating the words in sentences ; and con- 
vinced them that to learn the spelling lesson thoroughly, 
would require the whole hour assigned to it. He said that 
a great variety of exercises on words were coming. Next 
week he should vary the mode of considering words ; for it 
was necessary to apply the mind in new ways to this sub- 
ject ; in order that they should not forget to think. 

Mr. Alcott then said, that if any were inattentive during 
the lesson, and if they did not sit erect, or if they did not 
do, in all respects, exactly as they knew was right ; he 
should deprive them of instruction after recess. He then 
spoke of the importance of looking at him, in order to catchy 
all the meanings that went from him. 

A girl then said, Mr. Alcott, I wonder how it is that we 
sit here overthe spelling lesson, as long as we are in church, 
and yet I am never the least fatigued ; while, in church, I 
am so tired, and we have to sit as still here as there. The 
rest agreed with her in wondering how it was. Mr. AIcf)tt 
said it was because their own minds were active here, and 
activity of mind made the blood circulate^ and. \Sski^ ^Vqis^^ 
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body feel vigorous. He said it was one of his great objects 

to call forth the soul in action, to govern the body. He 

. spoke of manners ; and said, that to make spontaneous good 

^ manners, there must be both. refined minds, and tlie early 

acquired habit of letting the mind govern the body. 

The words were spelled first; they were of five letters. 
Every word was spelled right. The Jittle boys were then 
told to take their spelling books, and hold their fingers ;oh> 
each word, while they were illustrated. 

The most interesting word was blacks in its figurative 
, meanings, as wicked, sad. It was spoken of as the color for 
• mourning, and Mr« Alcott expressed as his opinion that it was 
unfortunate that this color should be used wheii people's 
friends departed to heaven. He spoke of the custom of 
burning the dead, and keeping the dust; and*of other 
methods of removing the sad ideas of decay which it is 
best to separate from death. We observed that the children 
had no sad ideas of death at all, and that they generally 
thought it was more a subject of joy than of grieif. 

There* was a talk with one boy who made objection to 
the encroachment upon the recess ; and Mr. Alcott said that 
this boy thought it was wrong to lose one moment's play, 
but he did not think it wrong to ocqupy ever so much timie 
in school hours with unnecessary opposition. He said, 
were it not for his health he should deprive him entirely of 
recess, on account of his encroachments upon school hours ; 
he should, if necessary, however, give him another punish- 
ment after recess, to-day. 

After recess, the youngest scholars .were employed, some 
in drawing, and some in arithmetic. The rest were formed 
into a large semi-circle, for an analysis of the passage, 
" Stay thy soft murmuring waters, gentle rill ;" quoted by 
Miss Edgeworth from Darwin. 

The scale was made, and Mr. Alcott asked them if they 
thought the word objects was the best name for such words 
as were generally put in that column. Some thought that 
the word things would be better ; but, on further reflection, 
perceived it would not be so general as the word objects. 
He then asked what they thought, about that word actions ? 
Movements — stirrings — changes, were suggested ; acts was 
^ decided upon. 
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After the ana]ysis was finished, he asked them whether 
the objects in this passage, were external or internal ? Ex- 
ternal. What sort of poetry is this ? External ; worldly ; 
material ; were the various answers. He at last led them 
to say descriptive. 

When pointing out questions, they always told what 
object or action was quaufied. When they noted a substi- 
tute, they told what word it was substituted for ; and the 
relations were explained. 

After it was over, Mr. Alcott explained to them that this 
was grammar, and everything in language could be learned 
without the words — verbs, nouns, tenses, &c. One of the 
children asked why theu they should ever learn those words ? 
Mrr' Alcott told them, for the convenience of learning other 
languages. They then retired to their seats, and some re- 
marks were made on order. Mr. Alcott said, there are 
two persons here who are always very orderly indeed. 
Several children immediately named ttvo of the scholars. 

January 22d. — ^I arrived late. When the little class was 
arranged, Mr. Alcott said he should read a short lesson. 
One said, he wanted a long one. Mr. Alcott said, that might 
be, if their minds did not wander away. 

Then the younger division of the spelling lesson spelled, 
and he told them to take their books, and keep their fin- 
gers on the words, as the rest of the class spelled and talked 
about them. The class turned and arranged themselves 
very quietly. 

What ideas does the word blade bring into your mind ? 
said Mr. Alcott. A spire of grass, and the part of the knife 
that cuts ; said one. The next added, a gay young man ; 
the next, a sword. The next, a scythe. Another boy said> 
a blade may be a figurative expression for the mind when 
it is sharpened by wisdom. Another said, the shoulder 
blade. The next said, a pair of scissors. Mr. Alcott then 
read Johnson's definition ; and spoke of the blades of corn, 
and quoted the expression in the Bible, '^ first the blade>~ 
then the ear; then the full corn in the ear." 

What ideas do you connect with the word blame 1 To 
reproach, said one. What is reproach ? , Find fault with, 
said the next. Blame is speaking ill of, said the next ; and 
the^next said, to accuse one of being the means of 9om^« 
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thing Wrong being done. One Ktile boy said, to blame was 
to punish ; another said it was to scoM. Mr. Alcott then 
read Johnson's definition, and the definitions of all the 
derivatives. He then asked those who thought they were 
blameless to hold up their hands. No one held up his hand, 
but one boy said his minister was blameless. Mr. Aleott 
said, he was glad he had so high an idea of him. The next 
boy pointed to the cast of Christ, as the only blameless 
one. Mr. Alcott said to a boy who did not like to be 
blamed, that it was a great character which could receive 
blame without resentment. Another boy said, that he 
<^ould never be blamed without being angry. Mr. Alcott 
rsaid, that was just his fault. A good deal was said of bear- 
ing blame meekly, even when deserved. 

After a while Mr. Alcott asked two of the scholars if 
they did not think, that, a ibw months before, they were too 
apt to be angry, when they were blamed ; and to defend 
themselves, when they were^ really in the wroifig ? They 
both confessed. Mr. Alcott said, they had entered the 
Wicket gate, and the burden had loosened from their backs ; 
for that he never saw any ehildren, who were such extraor- 
<iinary instances of the determination not to be found 'fault 
with ; and that if they had got over that, they had accom- 
plished more than if they had learned a whole science. He 
was glad'that they had made progress. 

Bliss was defined as the highestdegree of pleasure. Oiie 
boy remarked that pleasure had once before been diefined, 
as the enjoyment of the body ; and happiness as the en- 
joyment of the mind ; and that it was then said, that bliss 
was happiness. Another boy said, bliss was the pleasure of 
the body and mind ; indeed, he thought pleasure andhap- 
piness were the same. Mr. Alcott said he did not like to 
have these things confounded, and that he thought it was 
only when all the pleasures of the body were defined and 
lost in the happiness of the mind, that there was bliss. He 
spoke of the pleasures of the body, as interfering with those 
of the mind, by overtasking the body. He asked those who 
thought they knew what bliss was, to hold up their hands. * 
Some did. He then asked why we were so made as to 
delight in pleasure. As no one replied, he answered, that 
By the disappointment which it involved, it 'led us to seek 
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for real happiness. He spoke of Hercules' choice. He 
then asked those who thought they had ever mistaken 
pleasure for happiness, to hold up their hands. Some did. 
Mr. Alcott said, pleasure is the divinity of earth, and bliss 
descends from heaven. He allowed, however, that pleasure 
may typify bliss. 

Jiloaty he said was a good word to follow this conversa- 
tion, for pleasure sometimes bloats'. It was defined as 
swelling out; an intoxicated man was bloated. By pleas- 
ure, said Mr. Alcott, or by happiness ? By pleasure, said 
several at once. Mr. Alcott said, that some nations, who 
gave themselves up to the appetites, had a tendency to 
bloating, inherited from each other. 

Brace was defined, and carried into its figurative mean- 
ings, of strengthening the mind, &c. And virtue was snid 
to brjtce body and mind. These were the most interesting 
words. 

January 24th. — I arrived^a few minutes after nine, and 
found them in their seats at a writing lesson. Mr. Alcott 
went round and round, looking at their writing, till quarter 
of ten. When he had read to the little class as usual, he 
asked those of the other class who had not whispered at 
all, to turn round. Only ten turned, and none of the older 
scholars had been silent. Mr. Alcott then asked some of 
the scholars, calling them by name, for what they came up 
to the Temple to-day ? One boy did not answer. Another 
said, to come to school ? Mr. Alcott asked why he came 
to school ? As there was no answer, he said, that the ob- 
ject for which boys generally went to school, was to learn 
the sciences ; but he hoped that all who came here, knew 
that they came here not only for science, but to learn 
themselves. He then asked a very good boy what he thought 
he came to school for ? He said, to improve his mind and 
heart. (A little boy here began to move about, and Mr. 
Alcott told him he had troubled him for several days, and 
now he should take him out of the room and punish him 
by hurting his body,.in order to save the necessity of harder 
punishment bye and bye ; which he did.) 

When he came back, a ^little girl was asked what she 
came for ; if she came merely for the lessons ? She said no. 
Mr. Alcott said/ you come here to learn how to behave ^<. 

12* 
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home ; I do not mean to' learn how to make bows and cort- 
sies, but to feel and think better. And then he said if any 
had begun to be conscious that they treated their parents at 
home with more feeling, from having more feeling, than they 
used to do, they might hold up their hands. Many held up 
their hands. Some thought they could not care more for 
their parents than they did now. To one boy who thought 
so, Mr. Alcott said that when he never disobeyed them, 
when he cared as much for their wishes as his own, he 
might say he could not love them any better ; but not till 
then. 

I read my journal, and they all agreed that no injustice 
had been done to them in the journal; though one boy said, 
that two things seemed to him to have been stated differ- 
ently from the fact ; he could not remember what they were, 
however. 

Mr. Alcott then proposed to read, and gave five minutes 
grace, during which several children went out. After hav- 
ing read a story of jealousy and malignity on the one side ; 
and of generosity and long suffering on the other, he asked 
those who thought they knew what tWs spirit of generosity 
and long suffering was, to hold up their hands. Several 
did. Who among you has exercised it ? said he. One 
boy alone held up his hand, at which the rest smiled. Mr. 
Alcott thought that all present might find scope for the 
exercise of this feeling every day, at home and in school. 
Mr. Alcott then asked, what is forbearance? One boy 
answered, bearing things for e4hers : another said, bearing 
other people's malice patiently, and doing good to them. 
Does bearing and forbearing come from the body or the 
mind^ From the inind. Which is uppermost when you 
bear or forbear? The heart. Did you ever give up one 
of your body's wants, because it was right? said he, to a 
little boy, who was doing something wrong ? Yes. He 
added that the measure of goodness might be taken, in any 
person, by seeing how much they sacrificed their body's 
wants to those of the mind. No person was good, who 
found that he could not sacrifice his body's wants to those 
of the mind. Every boy might judge himself, b/ reflecting 
how much and how easily he sacrificed his body's wants to 
those of the mind. He wished they would all think in 
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their own minds, how much goodness they had, according 
to this test. 

After recess, the children came in and took their seats, 
from the anti-room, and from the Common. A boy 
brought up his journal, which he had just begun ; and Mr. 
Akott remarked, that he was one who had begun to learn 
to write by printing, and therefore, though his hand was 
not yet strong enough to make his writing graceful, yet 
the distinctness of the writing showed that the idea of 
every letter was right in his mind. He added that he al- 
ways found this distinctness in the writing of those who 
began with printing. 

He then read this journal to himself, at the boy's re- 
quest; and afterwards, the other journals, aloud. He told 
one journalist that he wished he would p.ut more of him- 
self into the journal ; the boy of that journal was a mere 
automaton ; he came in, and went out, and did things, but 
he never felt or thought. He took up another boy's jour- 
nal next, because the boy seemed to be very anxious to 
have his journal read ; Mr. Alcott found great difficulty in 
reading his hand writing, and -at last, hud to give it up ; 
and he advised the boy to print for a months all the time, 
in order to give some clearness to his hand-writing. Mr. 
Alcott then said, that four of them must either give up 
writing the journal, and write printed letters, (the best way 
to learn to write,) or they must write the script hand bet- 
ter, and more clearlyl 

A great deal of movement, unnecessary speaking, &c. 
interrupted Mr. Alcott in all his conversations this morn- 
ing. So he stopped reading the journals, and went round 
and told what boys and girls he had faith in, and what boys 
and girls he had not faith in. There seemed to |}e a gen- 
eral sense of justice in his classification. He said that he 
had been so much interrupted to day, that he should re- 
tain some of the scholars after school. This produced a 
perfect silence, during which time he told a story to illus- 
trate the grounds of having faith in others. 

Mr. Alcott praised the writing of one of the giris in her 
journal, and said .that the journal gave something of her 
mind. One of the four boys whose writing had. been bla- 
med, did not seem to like it that she shoukl ti^. '^t^>»(^\ 
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and to fear that Mr. Alcott omitted to mention all her bad 
spelling. Mr. Alcott said two words were spelled wrong, but 
there were a great many words wrong in his journal, which 
he had omitted to mention, because he thought it would 
make him angry ; for he had said, a day or two before, he 
could not have his faults pointed out, without being angry. 
Another girl's journal was full of her thoughts and feelings 
very much superior to any journal we have had ; and Mr* 
Alcott praised it, but she was not prei$ent to-day. 

January 26th« — At ten o'clock, Mr. Alcott called on the 
class of spelling to rise, and fix tiieir black boards, and write 

. the spelling lesson to his dictation with their chalk pencils. 
This afforded occasion for remarks on their writing. It 
takes two things, said he, to make a good writer; one is a 
clear conception of beautiful forms in the mind, and an- 
other is the skill to guide the hand. Some persons have 
one of these quahties without the other. He recommended 
a careful study of the forms in Peale's Graphics ; and a 
great deal of practice ; telling them how, wiien he was a 
child, he was fond of printing on the snow, in the dust, &c. 
When they came to the word brain, in the spelling les- 
son, Mr, Alcott asked, what was the diflference between the 
brain and the mind ? One boy said the brain, when not used 
figuratively, means a part of the head, and tlie mind means 
the seat of learning and thought. Another said the brain is the 
soft part of the head, the inside ; and the mind is the hard 
part of thi3 head. Mr. Alcott asked him if he thought 
that matter could think. He said no. Mr. Alcott said, 
but you think the mind is matter, if you think it is the hard 
part of the head. A small boy here said, is not the brain 
the case of the mind? and another boy answered him, the 
brain is the seed of the mind. Two little boys said, the 
brain was the sense ; one^irl said it was the understanding. 
Mr. Alcott; said, I should say, the brain is the instrument 
by which the spirit acts ; from which remark ensued a long 
conversation, to meet the difficulties 6f the older children^ 
who had confounded the mind with its organs ; and the 
subject not being exhausted at half past eleven, was left to 
be resumed another day, as the recess hour was come, and 
the time after recess was devoted to Latin and arithmetic. 
January 27th. — ^The subject of the brain was resumed, 

9nd the wiiierialist ot yesterday was brought to discriminate 
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the mind O-om its organs, by the qQestion, whether he 
thought that when the soul went to heaven, the brain went 
with it ? The truth was, that it was only a disputatious 
spirit, which had made him fight off the right idea so long. 
Mr. Alcott closed by asking those who thought the mind 
and the brain were not the 'siliie tiling, to hold up their 
hands ; and all held up their liaaMhv 

January 28th. — ^When thiQradUMi tttrtiedy at ten o -clock , 
to face Mr. Alcott, he said,"^ Swrfo h^tVe Whispered this 
morning may turn back. AH the ^Hs, and scmie of the 
boys, turned back. All who hatb auei^ Utaidecessary ques- 
tions, mciy turn back. Severalinore turned. He then said, 
now those who hare not whispered, 'but consulted their 
own memories about their places, and depended on me to 
supply them with all they wanted, without asliing questions, 
may rise. They did so, and he said, these are my scholars ; 
the rest keep sdiools of (heir own. After some little talk, 
all agreed to give up their schools, and go to Mr. Alcott's. 
He explained the bearing of all his rules on their habits of 
mind and character i and they all acknowledjged their pro- 
priety. 

He then said that be wfts going to read some pictures of 
what goes on in the mind during the if>eriod of its develop- 
ment on earth, by means of the duties of life ; but if one 
boy or girl interrupts me, said he, I shall stop ; and that 
boy or girl will bring a deprivation upon the whole school ; 
those who are innocent being obliged to suffer, as the good 
are always willing to do, for the instruction of the guilty^ 
This remark elicited some doubts, which were settled, hj 
reference to Christ, and all martyrs, and self-sacrificing phi- 
lanthropists, who have made it their vocation on earth, to 
seek and save that which was lost, to suffer and die, to 
bring life and immortality to light. 

At last, the Faery Queene was opened, and Mr. Alcott 
began — Goodness may be said to be at war with Wicked- 
ness ; and Spenser has' pictured out Goodness as a knight 
who goes forth into the world to combat with enemies. 
When I read about St. George, you must understand that 
he represents Goodness ; his enemies are the enemies of 
Goodness. I shall first read about St. George's combating 
with Error, the first enemy that Goodness meets with ia thft 
world* ' 
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He then read, or rather paraphrased the description of 
Una, and told them that she represented Truth. She *^ inly 
mourned " because Wickedness and Error existed ; she was 
*^ in white," because truth is pure, bright, and innocent.^ He 
read the account of the Wood of Error and the adventure 
in it, in a very free parapiurase, interweaving the explana- 
tion of the allegory. Tl||ey .listened with the most intense 
interest, and could oot bd|iM<claiming, as they sympathised 
in the various tiinw of lii^tMttle. At the end of the battle 
he stopped, and asked them if he should go on ; and they 
all exclaimed, go on, go on. He went on, and read of the 
meeting with Hypocrisy, up to the scene in the House of 
Sleep. When he had finished, he asked : what has this 
taught you ? One boy said, to resist evil. Mr. Alcott then 
went on to speak of the conflict of good and evil within 
themselves; and made individual applications which brought 
the subject home to each one's own expedience. 

Jan.uary 29th. At the usual hour for spelling, he called 
on those that had not broken one rule about whispering, to 
turn round. All turned but five. He commended the 
conscientiousness of these five, in not turning round ; but 
said that they wei^ wrong in breaking the rules. He tKen 
said to the re.st, that if any of them had turned without ex-^ 
amining themselves ; they had deceived, had told a lie, had 
injured their souls^ had commenced the career of falsehood* 
He enlarged upon falsehood and its consequences,. and at 
last, two girls turned back. The rest remained firm ; and 
Mr. Alcott said he considered these as his scholars,; for 
they obeyed his rules. The others kept their own schools, 
and had their own ru]es, at least for to-day, and might keep 
their faces turned from him. He told the class to take 
their spelling books ; and he called on several scholars, to 
pronounce the words they had been studying, and they did 
so. He then spoke of pronunciation ; its importance. 
• A long conversation ensued on the word blush, vih'ich 
each of the children illustrated by sentences ; and it was 
at length decided, that the comparison whi6h the soul 
makes of its owp ideal with the actual, naturally produces 
an excitement in the mind, which the body expresses by a 
blush. 
The word brass being illustrated by the sentence^ " ani 



mpudetit person is said to have brass,^' led to a still fur- 
ther illustration of the signs of mental delicacy. 

The word brave led to « \oiSxg disquisition upon true and 
false courage ; dxiring which a passage was read from ^' My 
Early Days." 

After rece^s^ th^re was a reading in Frank, and a lesson 
in grammatical analysts, with one part of the school ; while 
the rest drew the map of Boston on their black tablets. 

January ■dOth. After the writing lesson was over, and 
tlve diildren were all turned to listen, Mr. Alcott spoke of 
the dtity of forming the habit of attention ; its usefulness 
in fitting them to be benefited by lectures, of which there 
!were so many, and which were of so little use to most who 
beard them, on account of their want of power to attend. 
Then he desired them to think ; as he asked a few ques- 
tions, preparatory to the subject of the' reading. 

What do you mean by birth-day 1 said he. 

The day on which you are born, said one. What do 
you mean by bein^ born ? Coming into the world. What 
comes into the world ? A person. What is a person ? 
The body and mind of a child. Which comes into the 
world, body or mind ? Body. 

Birth-day is the day on which the spirit is put into the 
body, said another boy. Did you get that idea in this 
school, said Mr. Alcott ? I never thought of such subjects, 
before I came to this school, said he. 

Birth-day is the day when the soul and body meet to- 
gether the first time, said another boy. It is the day when 
the soul takes the body and comes into the world, said a 
very small boy. Do you mean that the soul brings the body, 
or the body brings the soul ? The soul brings the body. 

Another little boy said, the soul comes from Heaven ; 
the day it comes is its birth-day. Another little boy said, 
babies are not born for a week. What does born mean, 
said Mr. Alcott to him ? It means when a child is very 
young ; first, there are bodies, and in about a week souls 
go into the bodies and make them live. Where do you 
think the bodies are ? Oh, lying all about) on the ground, 
OP the top of the ground. 

A little girl here said, she thought soul and body began 
on the sama day.. . Ooexkf the boys added, that^e bad aL* 
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ways had i^i inilisiinct idea that the soul lived jbefore the 
body, that there was a transmigration of souls. The Uttle 
boy who thought babies we^ not born for a week, saidy 
God makes the body and soul, separate, but at the same 
time, and puts them together afterwards. Mr. ' Alcott 
heard them all, and then said : Those who believe the soul 
lives before the body, hold up your hands. All did, except 
a few ; but some did not. Mn Alcott asked those who 
did not, if they thought soul and body were mad^ at the 
same minute ? One said, yes. The rest said, they thought 
soul was made fisst Then, but one thinks the soul lives 
before Ihe body ; as many of you as think that the soul 
comes out of Ood, is of God, more godlike than anything, 
hold up your hands. All held up their hands. 

Now go forth into the external world, said Mr. Alcott, 
imd find some fact or appearance^ in the external world, 
with which to picture out and typify birth. They were 
quite animated by this, and the following were the most 
striking analogies. One said, the seed sown, and springing 
up. What do you mean by the seed, body or soul ? Both. 
Ajiother said, the branches from the trunk. The soul is the 
trunk, and the branches the body. Another said, I should 
think the trunk was God, and the branches were the soul. 
Another said ,the soul is a rose-bud putting forth leaves. 
Another said, God is a rock, i^nd we are pieces broken off. 
Violently ? No, not violently. The next said, God is the 
water, and our souls are drops ; he afterwards added, that 
God was the only real person, and we were pictures of him. 
God is the ocean, and we are the rivers, said the next. 
Anoth^ saidi God is a sower, and we are the seeds which 
he sows. Mr. Alcott said, I have had that image myself; 
listen to these lines : 

Man is a seed town in the toil of Time, 
And God the sower — life the allotted field ; 
And Education is the. husbandman, 
That,skilledini^ulture*8 art divine, culls out ^ ^ 
The olMtnietin|p weeds, the generous mould incites, 
Imparts the quickening ray, the vital warmth ; 
And, nurturing still by Nature's influences, 
Brings forth the opening blossom, and matures 
Its promised fruit, in Pietj and Truth. 

Another boy said, the seed is God, and we are the fruit 
tbat spnngs oiit of it Another said, God is the earth, and 
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we are the productions. Another said, God' is the shep- 
herd, and we are the sheep, jyir. Alcott said, that is Scrip- 
ture phraseology ; but Jesus is generally called the shep- 
herd. One of the little girls said, God is the Sun, and 
Jesus Christ is the Moon, and we are stars. You mean, 
said Mr. Alcott, that Jesus is superior to us, and God is 
superior to all, and gives his light to Jesus ? Yes. That 
is the best one of all, said the rest. j[ then remarked that 
I had lately heard our soul compared to a river of thoughts 
and feelings, pouring through us from God, the Eternal 
Fountain, and augmented in the course of our mortal life, 
by other rivers from the same source. 

Mr. Alcott allowed these analogies to run on, that they 
all might clearly understand the principle of metaphor. 
At last he said, these are analogies, and many of them are 
good, but none are perfect ; for there is nothing in the veg- 
etable or animal world, which is qiiite adequate to typify 
the great fact of birth, the incarnation, or enibodying of 
spirit. The internal eye sees this fact ; the external eye 
cannot see it. You have expressed by your analogies that 
the soul comes from God ; do you think that when it first 
appears in the human form, it is God-like, pure, innocent? 
All held up their hands. Do you think that those who 
have lived in the world a while, that you, any of you, are 
as good as you were when you were infants ? None 
thought so. Why is it that you universally grow worse as 
you live on ? They generally thought that they saw vice, 
and tried it, to see how it would seem. One girl said, 
when we are b&bies we do not know. Mr. Alcott said, is 
knowledge the cause of evil ? Do you remember the beau- 
tiful illustration of the beginning of sin in the Old Testa- 
ment, the tree of knowledge and the tree of life ; or the 
fruits of the head, and the fruits of the heart ? One boy 
said, we afe brought up to think the old do right, and when 
we see them do wrong, we think it is right, and imitate 
them. Is it irresistible to imitate the old ? said Mr. Alcott.^ 
They all said no. He then read from the Boston Observer 
the lines called a Birth-Day blessing. 

13' 
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Thou ipiHt bri^fht ! though wishes only show 
How weak we are — how little 'tis we knoW| 
My heart will wish that Childhood's sacred bower 
Could still prolong /or thee, its consecrating houf^ 

Yet what is time ? I know the spirit pure 
That breathes in childhood's bosoms may endure 
The shock of years ; and that its sunny eye 
Doth tell of that within which may refuse to die. 

For ehildhood*s bosom is the Poet*s dream ; 
The Soul undarkened yet bj Earth ; the gleam 
Of Light that was in raradise ; the tree 
Whose fruit is Genius, Power and Immortality ! 

But ah ! how many turn aside and eat 

The tree of death. Unfortified to meet 

The giant-spirit of the Earth, they die 

To aU that makes Life blest, beneath his withering eye ! 

oil ! rush not thou so blindly intr> life, 

Nor ask too early for the ffiant strife ; 

Still dwell secure, while love and joy grow strong. 

Mid Childhood's trusting prayers, and sacred fear of wrong. 

'Tivthus the Saint, the Hero and the Sage, 

Preserve the Unfallen man from ase to age. 

With childhood's askins heart still looking up, 

Till He, the Source of Good, hath filled the o'erflowing cup. 

And hence the Artist and the Poet draw 
Their power to charm, to elevate, to awe ; 
Faithful to childhood's Love and Instincts, lo ! 
On Beauty calling. Paradise again doth glow ! 

And is it thus ? And is the Gifted Eye 

The unfettered flow of pure Humanity ? 

And doth the Eternal Beauty, Truth and Good, 

Thus o'er the fountain-head of Soul forever broiod ? 

Then ever be a child ! in this one prayer 
I ask for all the loftiest man can share ; 
The Spirit free from Custom's *' frosty weight,** 
' And open to each thought that makes our being great 

When he read the. lines, 

And doth the Eternal Beauty, Truth and Good, 
Thus o*er the fountain bead of soul forever brood ? 

he stopped) and asked, if they knew what that meant ? 
They said yes, it means God, because the Soul comes from 
him. ' Mr. Alcott then repeated Jesus Christ's remarks 
about his own origin, and about childhood ; and closed 
with reading the lines from Wordsworth beginning, 

Qur birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting. 
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After recess, I took my class in Latin ; and Mr. Alcott 
heard the rest analyse sentences grammatically. 

January 3ist. — Mr. Alcott chose for his readings from 
the BiUe, such passages as would bring up asain and again, 
the idea that Jesus considered childhood mnocent; and 
that innocence is a positive condition ; that it comprehends 
all the instincts and feelings which naturally tend to good, 
such as humility, self-forgetful ness, love, trust, &c. ; and 
that the only method of self-cultivation is to retain these 
feelings, or return to the childish state and re-produce 
them. He began '^ And they brought to Jesus little chil- 
dren." This, said Mr. Alcott, was when Jesus was on 
earth; but Jesus now lives, as much as he did then; he 
lives in Eternity, not in time. He then went on to the ex- 
pression, ''of such is the kingdom of Heaven ; " and through 
the story of the voung man who lacked ; and the parable 
of the laborers who all had a penny. He made some ap- 
plications of this parable to those present. He then passed 
over to the question, who shall be the first in the kingdom 
of Heaven ? applying it to a disposition be had seen in this 
school. Then he read the parables illustrating forgiveness, 
and asked how many had this spirit of forgiveness ? Some 
held up their hands. . Mr. Alcott went on to speak of for- 
giveness ; and said, when they yielded in a quarrel, and 
forebore, they were not yielding to this or that boy, but to 
God. And when they fought with a fellow-being, they were, 
fighting agtiinst God. As this seemed to strike the children 
with a^stonishment, Mr. Alcott referred to Jesus Christ's ex- 
pression, " Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of these lit- 
tle ones, ye do it unto me." He then read the account of 
Christ's entrance into Jerusalem, and the expression, '^ Out 
, of the mouths of babes and sucklings, God hath perfected 
praise," which he explained to mean the innocent expres- 
sions of pure childhood, in word and deed. 

Now, said he, 1 am going to read what will show how a 
child may be perverted ; and he read the story of the Phari- 
see and Publican, (in paraphrase as usual,) up to the place 
where Jesus said ti:at, " whosoever will not receive the 
kingdom of Heaven as a little child, shall not enter it." He 
then read the conversation with Nicodemus« * 
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After riecess, I called a little boy to me, and asked him 
if he thought he had improved since he came here ? He 
said; yes. How; do you think any more? Why, I did 
;tiot know I could think, before I came here ! "What did 
you do before, all the time ? I am. sure I don't know. Mr. 
Alcott talked a little with one of the gids, on her thought- 
lessness, and on the duty of trying. After waiting nearly 
quarter of an hour, for the boys, who seemed not to have 
heard the clock strike, Mr. Alcott began to read without 
them. He said he did not read one journal, because it was 
not written well enough. He began another, duiSng which 
time the absent boys came in, havibg stayed out twenty 
minutes too long. 

At the commencement of the school, Mr. Alcott ap- 
pointed the recess at half past eleven, that the clock striking 
twelve, might be the i^igiial for return ; and this be distinctly 
said to each scholar, as they were sent out, one by bne^ 
for their first recess. A lady, who dame to place her son at 
school, that day, expre^ed her astonishment at Mr. Alcott's 
confidence in such little boys' obedience , and said she was 
very sure her boy would not come in, if he were amon^ 
theiii. When her boy came to school some weeks after, it 
is true that he did play truant, frequently ; not otily at re- 
cess-time, but before school ; and, in ohe or two instances, 
did not came to school at all. But none of the other schol- 
83^ ever remained out five minutes after the clock struck, 
excepting, in one instance, a very imaginative boy from 
the country, who had just entered the school, wandered to 
the other side of the Common, with a little fellow of five 
years, that was very much a creature of instinct at that 
time ; and in this instance of to-day, when the boys de- 
clared that they did not hear the clock strike, being in 
Temple Court, instead of on the Mall. Mr. Alcott having 
entire confidence in their word, merely told them not to 
play in the Court another day, at least without a sentinel to 
watch the clock. 

February 2d. — I arrived at nine o'clock. Mr. Alcott 
made remarks upon journal writing, to the older boys; and 
upon the desirableness of high education, to those who were 
to wield the interests of the world by commerce. He came 
to a little boy, and said, Oh I am very much encouraged 
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about you ; you have written a whole column of words ; 
you begin to know what you are in school for. 

He then look Kruminacher, to read a parable to the lit- 
tle class. He read the story of the Canary-bird, talking 
with them in his indescribable way, all the while. After 
this, he took th^ younger division of the spelling class, and 
heard them pronounce their lessons in spelling, and told 
them the meanings of the words. 

He told the rest of the class who had not broken any rule 
to turn round. All turned but two. Do any of you re- 
member those words of Scripture, ^' Set a watch upon thy 
heart ? " Yes, said they. It does not mean to put a time- 
piece on your bodily heart, but to superintend your minds : 
have you put a sentinel over yourself to-day ? What is the- 
sentinel of the soul? Conscience. If the sentinel sleeps, 
what becomes of the city? The enemies get in, said a lit- 
tle boy. What is the enemy ? said Mr. Alcott. Error, said 
one ; Doubt, said another ; Passion, said a third ; Revenge, 
said another ; Self-will, said several. In one word, Wick- 
edness, said Mr. Alcott. Now all those who do not set a 
watch on themselves, I shall consider as not desiring to be 
better. Do you remember these words in the Bible : '^ By 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek" — for what? I 
don't remember, said the boy addressed. ^^ Seek for glory, 
honor, and immortality," said a girl. How many of you 
have this patient continuance ? None spoke.' 

Mr. Alcott remarked, that one boy of this school had said, 
when asked why he did not answer Mr. Alcott's questions, 
do you think I am going to speak, before thirty children? 
As many of you as have this feeling of embarrassment may 
hold up their hands. Several held up their hands ; and he 
spoke of the duty of making an eflfort to conquer this feel- 
ing, since it was impossible for him to assist them in culti- 
vating their miiids, unless they would show him the state 
of them. He then a.ked them to spell the words, which 
they did. 

The word birch, led them to the consideration of school 
discipline. And they all spontaneously said, that they had 
never been in a school where there was so much order, and 
so linle punishment, as in this. Mr. Alcott asked them 
how they felt when be punished them ; and they md, that 

is* 
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they always felt he punished them for their own good, and 
not from anger. 

Something was said of hurting the body, as a mean^ of 
reaching the mind ; and, that in some ini^tances, boys needed 
bodily punishment to rouse their sluggishness of mind, be- 
cause they would not attend to the meanings of words ; and 
could not be reached by words that were intended to revive 
the conscience. Other boys needed it on account of their ob- 
stinacy and opposition. There were rivers which were very 
strong, but would not go in the .channel made for them by 
God ; but wanted to make new channels ; and there were 
some stagnant waters, and some shallow rivers which bab- 
bled. As he described these various rivers, the boys ap- 
propriated to themselves, and one another, the various 
types ; and Mr. Alcott confirmed some of these, as very 
just applications. 

- February 3d. — I did not come to school ; but when a 
little boy, who lived in the house with me, came home, he 
told me they wrote^till ten o'clock. And then Mr. Alcott 
read about- Christian— how he came to the Cross and his 
Burden fell off into the sepulchre ; and he said Mr. Alcott 
told of a procession, and proposed that they should all go 
in it, and bury their bad habits — the bundles on their backs. 
(Mr. Alcott told me, this morning, that the subject of self- 
sacrifice was discussed, when he brought Christian to the 
foot of the cross; and it was under this principle of self- 
surrender, that the imaginary procession was formed.) 

The little boy also told me, that, after recess, Mr. Alcott 
described two worlds ; and that the boys said one was 
heaven, and one was hell. (Mr. Alcott said that he des- 
cribed the world of spirit, and the world of ftesh ; and the 
issues of these different principles in an allegory ; and that 
the children themselves came to the conclusions, and alone 
used those words.) This little boy also told me, that Mr. 
Alcott said, he could tell what shapes their minds would 
come forth in, if they could take shape ; and, said he, mine 
came out in the very thing that I have always wanted 
more than any thing else ; and he screamed with laughter, 
Hs he exclaimed, the very, very thing ! Well^ what was it? 
said his mother and I at the same moment. A sword, said 
he, a. sword to prick .all the boys with 1.. Caa ,you remem- 
ber the shape that any other WoX came forth in, said I. He 
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said two of the boys were to coMe forth as whispers ; but 
he did not remember the rest. 

February 4th.-^I arrived- at quarter past nine, and found 
them all writing their journals, or their speiKng • lessotis* 
At quarter of ten, Mr. Alcott began to read to the younger 
division of the spelling class, and to those of the youngest 
class w ho were present. He read a parable of Krumma- 
cher to illustrate Indolence, which not only awakened their 
attention very strongly, but attracted the notice of many of 
the rest ; and he talked a little with a ^boy of the larger 
class, to enforce the lesson upon him. 

At ten o'clock, the class turned to spell. They all spell- 
ed well, until it came to one little boy, who missed. Mr. 
Alcott said, do you know why you do not spell the words 
right ? The child looked enquiringly. It is because yoii 
do not use your eyes to see how the letters are placed ; and 
so you have no picture of the word in your mind. And he 
went on describing how he should look at the letters, pic- 
ture them out, lay up the picture in his mind ; and when 
he heard the word, should think how one letter came after 
the other. He talked a great while ; and not only the one 
addressed, but all the little boys seemed much interested 
and edified. The words were defined to these children, 
and then Mr. Alcott called the rest of the class to turn and 
spell. 

Birth was the first word. Mr. AlcotJ remarked that we 
had once before talked of birth, and their ideas had been 
brought out. Now I am going to speak of it again, and 
we shall read Mr. Wordsworth's Ode. He then asked the 
youngest child present, how old he was, and found he wr| 
four. The oldest was twelve. He said, that little boy, in 
four years, has not had time to make that comparison of 
thoughts and feelings which makes up conscious life^ He 
asked those who understood him, to hold up their bancis. 
Several held up their hands. . Those who do not under- 
stand these words, may hold up their hands. A great 
many of the younger ones held up their hands. 

I am not surprised that you did not Understand ; but 
perhaps' you will understand some things I am going to 
say. Life is a kind of memory. Conscious life is memory. 
Do you feel^ said Jie .ta the .oldest^^hat. any cbanga haa 
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taken place in jrou, in twelve years ; do things seem the 
same to you as they did six years ago ? She recognised a 
change. A boy of ten said, that he did also. Mr. Words* 
worth had lived, when he wrote this ode, many years, and 
consequently had felt changes, and he expresses this in the 
lines I am about to read. He then began and read the 
first stanza. 

There was a time when meadow, grove and stream. 
The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial liffht, 
The Glory and the freshness ofa dream» 
It is not now as it has been of yore, 
Turn wheresoever 1 may, 
By night or day 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

He here stopped, and asked why Mr. Wordsworth 
could not see the things which he had seen before ; had 
they changed, or had he changed ? He had changed, said a 
boy of ten. Have you had any degree of this change ? Yes, 
and more in this last year, than in all my life before. Mr. 
Alcott said he thought that there were periods in life, when 
great changes took place : he had experienced it himself. 

He then said : but let us all look back six months ; how 
many of you look at things, and feel about them different- 
ly from what you did six months ago ? How many of you 
feel that this school-room is a different place from what it 
was the first week you were here ? Almost every one, 
immediately, with great animation, held up his hand. He 
then asked those who knew why this was, to hold up their 
bands. Many did. And when called on to answer, they sev- 
erally said, because, we know more, because we think more, 
because we understand you, because yiou know us, because 
you have looked inside of us. Mr. Alcott said, the place is 
very different to me ; and why ? They gave similar an- 
swers ; but he said they had not hit it. At last one said : 
because we behave better. Yes, said he, you have it now ; 
knowledge is chaff of itself; but you have taken the know- 
ledge and used it to govern yourselves, and to make your- 
selves better. If I thought I gave you knowledge only, 
and could not lead you to use it, to make yourselves better, 
I would never enter ibis school-foom again ! 
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He went on and read the next stanza of the Ode ; 

The Rainbow comes and goes, 

And l6Tely \m the Rose, 

The Moon doth with delight 
Lool^ round her when the heavens are bare. . 

Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair. 

The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go 

That there hath passed away a glory from the Earth ; — 

Stopping to ask them about the effects of the rainbow, the 
rose^ the waters <xi a starry night, on themselves ; remark- 
ing^ there ai;e some minds which live in the world, and yet 
are insensible ; which do not see any beauty in the rain- 
bow, the moon, the waters on a starry night. As he went 
on through the next stanza, so descriptive of the animation 
and beauty of springs he paused on every line, and asked 
questions. Why are '^ the cataracts said to blow their 
trumpets ? " A little girl said, because the waters dash 
against the rocks. ''The echoes thronging through the 
woods," led out to recollections of the sound m the woods 
in spring ; to echoes which they had seveitally heaixl. As 
the animating pictures of '' children pulling flowers on 
May day ;" the "child springing up on the mother's arm,*' 
&c, came up, every countenance expressed the most vivid 
delight ; and one girl exclaimed, what a succession of 
beautiful pictures ! All full of life ; said Mr. Alcott ; apd 
he went on 

* 

But there's a Tree of many one, 
A single Shield which I have looked upon 
Both of them speak of something that is gone : 
.The Pansy at my feet 

> 'Doth the same tale repeat : 

Whither is fled the Tislonary gleam ; 

Where is it now, the glory ana the dream ? 

When he had read these lines, he said : was that a 
thought of life ? No, a thought of death, said several. Yes, 
said Mr.^ Alcott, Mr. Wordsworth had lived long enough 
to feel changes ; he had known death, as well as life. He 
then went on, 

« Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,—'* 
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and stopped and asked how that was ? After a pause, one 
of the most intelligent boys, eight years old, said, he could 
not imagine. The two oldest girls said, they understood 
it, but could not explain it in words. Do you understand 
it ? said Mr. Alcott to a little boy of five who was holding 
up his hand. Yes. Well, what does it mean ? Why, 
you know, said he very deliberately, that, for all that our 
life seems so long to us, it is a very short time to God ; and 
so when we die it seems all a sleep to God. He repeated 
this at Mr. Alcott's request, and I said to him, so Mr. 
Wordsworth was thinking of God, and how Grod felt, on 
seeing that a child was born into the world ? He paused, 
looked a little distressed, and repeated the word forgetting. 
I said, wait, and tell me your thought. Why, you know, 
said he, God knows us, but we don't He looked at me 
with a look of doubt, whether I should understand him. 
And our knowledge of ourselves, in comparison with what 
God knows about us, said I, seems like forgetfulness itself.^ 
Yes, said he, that is it, (with a cleared up countenance.) 
All the rest listened with interest and an expression of great 
pleasure ; and then one girl said, the soul comes from heav- 
en ; it goes to sleep in that world, and wakes up in this. 
Mr. Alcott then read on to the line 

** Heayen lies about ua in our infancy," 

when he shut up the book, and asked every child separate- 
ly, what he understood by birth. They all answered ; and 
many repeated the definitions which they gave the other 
day. When they had answered all round, Mr. Alcott ob- 
served that there was one striking difference in their an- 
swers ; some expressed the idea that the soul shaped and 
made the body ; others that the body was made and the 
soul put into it. Which is right ? said one boy. That is 
more than I can tell, but I incline to the first opinion ; 
that is my opinion. You are all nearly right, however ; 
you have all the important ideas, birth is not the beginning 
of the spirit ; life is the remembrance, or a waking up of 
spirit. All the life of knowledge is the waking up of what 
is already within ;. 

The rising of life's star, that has elsewhere it* setting. 
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What is life's star ? The soul, said they. But birth is 
sometimes the prelude to the death of the soul, said Mr. 
Alcott« How ? said one boy. Because the soul becomes 
the slave of the body ; is governed, darkened, shut up and 
buried iii it ; and it is necessary that it should be born 
again, b<^rn out of the body, do you understand that ? Yes. 
Some of you have needed to be born again ; and have 
begun your new life, said Mr. Alcott. 

After recess t took my class into the other room to at-» 
tend to Latin, and Mr. Alcott attended to Arithmetic and 
English Grammar. 

February 5th.— ^I arrived at half past nine and found the 
children in their seats. Mr. Alcott talked a little with the 
little commentator of yesterday, commending him for his 
writing, and especially because he had been rather indocile, 
not through opposition, but from a sort of obstinate clinging 
to his own inward thoughts, which are pfobably clearer than 
those of most children of his age. 

Mr. Alcott read from Northcotes' Fables, to the little 
class ; and had a long talk with them on Punishment, to 
make them comprehend its theory, the hurting of the body 
for the benefit of the mind, and their faces looked all, 'Mike 
fires new stirred," as they listened. I thought I should like 
to have some of those sceptics who do not beKeve children 
can comprehend the sacrifice of the body to the mind, to 
have seen these little things, under four years of age, listen 
to and apprehend the philosophy of pain. 

At ten the whole school turned to face Mr. Alcott ; and 
he then arranged some restless boys in situations where he 
thought they would not be tempted. A great deal of talk 
was made about these arrangements, in order to impress 
them with the great importance of complete self-control. 
Mr. Alcott said, that if interrupted to-day, he should dis- 
continue his readings. 

He then read the first stanzas of the Castle of Indolence, 
without letting them know what it was, and asked each to 
write on his slate what he thought it represented. They 
severally wrote: Sluggisbhess— %alm Pleasures — Sleep — 
Ease — Heaven — ^Doubt— Death — Earth — ^The World— and 
Deception. Mr. Alcott having gone round, and looked at 
each, told tbenci each to keep their own secret ; and he read 
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it^agaih. Several changed their opinions, and there were 
added new answers ; Idleness — Pleasures-^— Sleepiness — • 
Solitude — Laziness — Silence — Deceit— ^Misers — Slumber 
• — Hell — Doubting Castle — and several, said Indolence. 

Mr. Alcott then read the song of the Wizard, and asked, 
who believed, with the wizard, that hard Work makes all 
the vice in the World. A large lazy boy held up his hand ; 
but a little boy of six made a gesture of dstpnishment at 
his doing so. When Mr. Alcott read the Invitation, he 
asked who Would accept it ? Some smiled and held up 
their hands. He read through the description of the inte- 
rior of the castle, and the Mirror of Vanity ; and when he 
stopped, said, as many of you as think you ever visited this 
castle hold up yeur hands ? Thirteen held up their hands. 
How many of you delight to rise at break of day, cold 
mornings? Almost all held up their hands. This room, 
he continued, is often the Castle of Indolience, and h6 
pointed. to several chairs, saying of each, that is the Castle 
of Indolence. 

After recess, the younger children found their arithnietic 
all prepared for themJ The rest found their Common 
Place Books in their places ; and The American Flag was 
selected, by one of the boys, for the lesson. Mr. Alcott 
asked him to read the part he liked best, and he read the 
istanzas following, ^ 

Flag of the brave, thy folds shall fly 
The aisn. of hope and triumph, high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet- tone. 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
(Ere yet the life-blood » warm and wet 
lias dimmed the glistening bayonet,) 
Each soIdier*s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And, when the cannon -mou things loud 
Heave, in wild wreaths, the battle shroud, 
And glory — sabres rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall ! 
There shall thy victor-glances glow, 
Andcowering foes shall sink l^neath, 
Each gallant, arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 
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Flag of the seas, on ocean's wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave, 
Wlien death, careering on the gale. 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frightened waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rock, 
The dying wanderer of the sea, 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly, . 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's only home. 
By angel-hands to valor given, 
' Tny stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 
Where breathes the foe, but falls before u>, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 
And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ? 

When he had read these stanzas, Mr. Alcott asked one 
of the rest, if he knew why that boy liked those stanzas so 
much? The boy addressed said, it was because he had 
such a temper, he liked to have things in his own way. 
Another said, because he liked battling and violence. 
The boy himself said, it was because he liked his country ; 
and he read over again the most thundering lines of the 
piece. The girls all laughed, as he read the words ^' War 
and Vengeance," with so much gusto. Mr. Alcott said, 
well; he is very ingenuous, he turns out himself before us; 
be loves vengeance, war, slaughter, don't he ? Yes, said 
he. Do you ever think of the sufferers ? Sometimes I 
think of the widows. Which do you think of most, the 
soldiers or the widows ? About the same. I am sorry ; 
but I hope you will think of the widows most, bye and bye. 
Mr. Alc6tt then read the same stanzas very slowly, and 
stopped and asked questions about every line. What is 
the image here? What feeling does it gratify? One boy 
said, did you hear Dr. Channing's sermon,''*' sir. No ; but 
I know what he thinks, t am glad you remember it. A 
little girl said, I did not hear it ! (very despondingly.) Mr. 
Alcott then spoke of the right of self-defence, and of defen- 
sive war, and there was quite a discussion ; which resulted 
I thought in very just views all round. One boy, on being 

* Sermon on War. 

M 
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asked, said there was nothing in the piece which pictured 
out any of his thoughts and feelings. But at last he read 
the last stanza, as the one he liked best, on the whole. 

Mr. Alcott then asked, what is freedom, does it give us 
the right to do as we please? No. What is it? the 
opportunity for what ? He did not know. Is it the right to 
do right, or to do either right or wrong f To do right. 
The boy who had selected the piece said it was, besides, 
the right to speak one's own mind. Mr. Alcott said, what, 
carelessly, whether it will do good or harm ? At first he 
said yes, then no. Another boy said, we have no nght 
to do as we please, unless we please to do right. The 
girls agreed with him. Mr. Alcott then told the boy who 
had selected the piece, that all his difliculties at home and 
at school arose from his confounding the ideas of Freedom 
and Indulgence. He then spoke of Law as the guardian of 
Freedom, and the laws of this school as emanating from 
conscience. 

One boy, on being asked which stanza he liked best, 
said he saw very little in the whole thing, he never wanted 
to be a soldier. The boy who had selected the piece said 
he wanted to be a soldier; he wanted to ride on horseback ; 
and be dressed up in uniform. It would not be so pleasant 
to ride unless he could be dressed up in uniform. Another 
boy wanted to be a king. As this ode hardly admitted of 
« a paraphrase, having no ideas in it, or the little charm they 
had being in the words ; Mr. Alcott said they might go and 
write their journals, while he heard the arithmetic lessons. 
February 6th. — I arrived at half past nine and found 
them at their spelling lessons as usual. Immediately Mr. 
Alcott commenced with the youngest class ; and read about 
Frank's breaking the window. He made a very animated 
lesson on ingenuousness, by a conversation intermingled 
with the reading ; which, as usual, led them to the conclu- 
sion that they should prefer punishment to going on in 
wrong doing. 

This is the great principle which Mr. Alcott labors to 
bring out in the young consciousness, to be willing to be 
punished, to accept, nay to seek punishment, in order that 
they may not indulge themselves in wrong c'.oing, and to 
look upon pain as the blessed instrument of producing 
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good character. His own little girl is led to tell him of all the 
naughty things she does, and the telling does not save her 
from punishment, but often only ensures it. Even the 
sciiolars here often tell him what will produce punishment, 
knowing that their ingenuousness does not save them from 
the penalty, so successful has he been in making them feel 
that spiritual good is worth deprivation, or bodily pain, or 
whatever the punishment may be. 

Mr. Alcott then took the youngest class but one, and 
heard them spell their lesson, giving a ffreat deal of time 
to that little boy whose deep interest in the General, makes 
it a peculiar effort for him to enter into the details of the 
Particular. It is really very curious to see, on the one hand, 
how difficult it is for this child to receive a strong impres- 
sion from any outward arbitrary thing, like a letter, or the 
arrangement of letters ; and on the other hand, how rap- 
idly and completely his mind discovers the idea conveyed 
by a poetical image, or a natural fact. Nature seems trans- 
parent to his eye ; but it is for him an effort of abstraction 
to see the outward and arbitrary. 

The lesson was spelled, and the younger division were 
asked if thev received new ideas while we talked about the 
words. After a while, one after another, held up their 
hands. One little boy said he understood Mr. Alcott when 
he spoke to himself, but not always when he talked to oth- 
ers. Mr. Alcott asked him whose words he understood 
best? He said, mother's and father^s and Mr. Alcott's. 
Mr. Alcott said, do we all talk about the same things ? No, 
said he; mother talks about things out, and you about 
things inside, and he knocked on his head to express the 
inside. 

Mr. Alcott then said, I am going to make a tremendous 
law ; all boys found in a lazy position, with things in their 
hands, or inattentive, shalf receive a blow upon the hand ! 
A large boy said that would not be just. Mr. Alcott asked 
him if it wak not just that he should punish a certain boy, 
(naming him), if he did what would interfere with his own 
attention and the attention of others. Yes, but not so. 
Mr. Alcott asked if he had not a right to choose his own 
modes of reaching the mind ; and when words did not do, 
and a slight pain on the body did do, if he had not a right, 
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if it was not his duty, to take that means > The boy said, 
any other way but that. Mr. Alcott asked the rest if they 
thought it would be just to punish them as he proposed, if 
they did what he had spoken of, and indulged themselves 
in these habits, after so much instruction as they had had* 
Every one held up his hand but this boy ; who has a horror 
of physical pain which is peculiar. I said to him, I cannot 
conceive why you should think that it is so dreadful to have 
a touch of pain on your body, that you can one moment 
weigh with it your improvement of mind; I should prefer 
to be beaten like a West Indian slave, to resting in a bad 
habit. One of the girls said, I should be very glad to be 
whipped, if it would cure me of my bad habits. Mr. Alcott 
asked those who would willingly receive a good deal of 
bodily pain from him if it would rid them of these habits 
of inattention and self-indulgence, which interfere with us 
every day, to hold up their hands. All, except one little 
boy, and the great boy spoken of before, held up hands. 

The uses of pain, in developing the mind and awaken* 
ing sympathy, were considered ; and a comparison of the 
external and internal world was made. And Mr. Alcott 
said his little girl came to him, the other day, and said that 
her sister had pulled her hair, and pinched her cheek. 
Now her sister was a boisterous child, who inflicted pain 
thoughtlessly ; and he called the little girl (knowing that 
it was as Anna had said,) and said, '^ sister says you pulled 
her hair so," (and he gave her a hard pull ;) and that you 
pinched her cheek so, (and he gave her a hard pinch ; but 
did not look at her any differently from usual.) He said 
that she immediately understood how her sister had been 
hurt ; and sympathy arose in her mind ; and she sponta- 
neously went and kissed her. Do you tliink it was worth 
while that I should give her pain, to bring out that sympa- 
thy ; or let her mind go uncultivated, because I was afraid 
of hurting her body? The result of the conversation 
seemed to be a universal agreement with Mr. Alcott.» 

The first interesting word that was illustrated to-day 
was bleed. One boy said, the heart bleeds when it has suffer- 
ing. Mr. Alcott said that these figurative, or rather he 
would say spiritual meanings, were the most real ; the lit- 
eral meaning was the real meaning in things, but nothing 
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happened in things which did not image forth some move- 
ment of spiritual life. 

The word blend was variously illustrated and defined. 
One Kttle boy of five years old said, when a thing is made of 
one substance, and when we want it to be of a different 
color, some other substance is put over, and then the two 
are said to be blended. Mr. Alcott said, this boy's defini- 
tions are from his own mint ; and then he explained this 
figure, by describing a mint. 

Blind led to the idea of spiritual blindness. Mr. Alcott 
said, some of you, when you first came to this school, were 
spiritually blind ; some are here now, who are spiritually 
blind ;' their outward eye is a very good one, but they do^ 
not seem to look inward. The spiritual eye is the soul it- 
self; and he quoted Byron's words : ** A thing of eyes," &c. 
He spoke of the causes of spiritual blindness. He said the 
reason that boy, with whom he had just been talking, could 
not uhderstanJ the theory of punishment, was because his 
soul was blinded by the predominance of bodily fear, and 
outward things occupied his thoughts. 

A great deal was said about the uses of the bodily eye ; 
the cultivation of it, connected with a parallel advancement 
of spiritual vision ; and the reciprocal influences of bodily 
and spiritual vision on each other, and on the advancement 
of the mind and soul. 

At last he called for the slates of the superintendents, for 
there had been two. On one there was only the superin- 
tendent's own name ; the other had several names, which 
were explained ; and the boy had evidently been very care- 
ful to do justice. None thought he had been unjust. Mr. 
Alcott said what was set down did not warrant any punish- 
ment ; they had all tried and had succeeded in being self- 
controlled and attentive. Before he said this, however, and 
while they were expecting punishment, a little boy said ; I 
spoke, but he has not written me down. Mr. Alcott said, 
you are right to tell me. 

After recess, I took my scholars into the other room. 
When they came back, Mr. Alcott asked who had been 
faulty ; and several held up their hands. Mr. Alcott asked 
one of these what he had done ? Played. Why ? He 

14* 
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did not know. At last he said, he was thoughtless. Why 7 
He did not know. 

Mr. Alcott took him from his seat, and led him to the 
little boy, who gives such spiritual answers, and said : ask 
that little boy how you can learn to think ? The little boy 
said, with his usual slow enunciation, and self-involved look, 
oh ! he must employ all his thoughts. Well, said Mr. Al- 
cott, that is very good advice. But I don't know how, said 
the boy. He don't know how ; said Mr. Alcott to the child ; 
who replied, with a great effort to get out the words ; 
Why, then he must set his heart to work ! Very well, said 
Mr. Alcott ; you must set your heart to work, and employ 
all your thoughts ; and then you will not play, when you 
ought to be doing something else. 

I found Mr. Alcott had grven a writing lesson on the black 
tablets to the rest of the school, while I had had my Latin 
class in the other room. 

February 7th. — I came and looked over my journal be- 
fore the reading commenced, as it is to be read after recess. 

At about ten o'clock, Mr. Alcott began to read the ?tory 
of Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac. Afler he had finished it, 
he asked those who had any ideas about it, to hold up their 
hands. Two boys thought there was nothing mysterious 
about the story ; it was very natural that so good a man as 
Abraham, should instantly do what God commanded him. 
Almost all agreed with them. But one boy said, it was 
very mysterious to him, that Abraham could have consented 
to the kiliingt)f his son. Mr. Alcott asked him if he doubted 
whether Abraham did right. He said, No, Abraham was 
good, and that makes it mysterious. 

Now, said Mr. Alcott, lam going to^ask all a question, of 
which you must think before you answer. What do you 
love best ? God ; said the first one addressed, without any 
hesitation. Mr. Alcott said, I should like a more deliberate 
and particular answer, and I will put the question in an- 
other form. Do you love any being or thing, as well as 
yourself.^ Yes, said he. Do you love any being or thing 
better than yourself? I do not know. The next said, he 
thought he loved God best, better than his mother, better 
^^an himself. All the most' thoughtless boys were very sure 
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they loved God best ; and also one or two of the most 
thoughtful. One little boy at first could not tell. At last, 
he said he thought it was his mother. Mr. Alcott asked if 
he loved her better than God ? He said, No — but as well. 
Another little boy said, he loved his uncle Charles best. 
Why ? He did not want to tell. Do you love him because 
he is good, or because he loves you ; or because he has given 
you any thing ? Because he is good. Did he ever give you . 
any thing ? Yes. Has he given you any thing lately ? No, 
he is in England. The next little boy said, he loved God 
best, Jesus Christ next, and his mother next. Why do you 
love your mother? Because she takes care of me. Why 
do you love Jesus Christ ? Because he is holy ; (Mr. Al- 
cott did not hear, and the second lime he said, because he * 
is good.) Why do you love God ? Because he is good. 
Why do you love God belter than Jesus Christ? Because 
he has more goodness. Do you love yourself.'* Not one 
grain. Don't you love your mind ? That is not myself. 
What is yourself? My body. Don't you love it? No. 
Don't you love to feed it ? Yes ! said he, slowly, with sur- 
prise at this home question. Don't you love to feed it more 
than you ought to do ? Yes, said he, with a sigh and a 
look of deep reflection. 

There were no more new ideas given. I intimated that 
I thought many had answered as if the question was, What 
ought you to love best ? which produced a few remarks 
from Mr. Alcott. 
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CHAP. III. 

Analysis of a Human Being. 

I have now given about five weeks of the Journal. But 
before quite dismissing it, I will give some farther extracts, 
comprising a weekly exercise, which was suggested by the 
following conversation, on the 9th of February. 

The word bless came up among the words of the spel- 
ling lesson. It was defined as wishing well to others ; 
wishing God's blessing ; making happy. Mr. Alcott ask- 
ed, if any one felt he comprehended all its meaning ? No 
hands were raised, and a small boy said : Mr. Alcott, I do 
not believe you comprehend all its meaning yourself. Mr. 
Alcott asked what blessings God gives ? They answered 
severally, food ; sun; air p clothing ; dwellings; flowers; 
wisdom ; our souls ; parents. Do we have blessings wheth- 
er we deserve them or not ? Some said yes ; some said 
no. But there is one blessing greater than all you have 
mentioned. They severally answered, after some consid- 
eration, Spirit ; God's Spirit ; the Bible. 

The Bible, said Mr. Alcott, is God in words. But the 
Bible is not the only Revelation of God. There are many 
Bibles, to those who think. Nature, the outward world, 
is a Bible. Its objects typify God's thoughts. The soul is 
a Bible. What do we read in the passions ? I will tell 
' you : God's punishments , for the passions are the over- 
mastering effects of indulgence. What tremendous pains 
they involve, by necessity! 

But what- blessings have you had ? He addressed a boy, 
who thinks little, but who catches the habit of answering. 
He replied, the Bible. How is that a blessing ? said Mr. 
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Alcott. The Lord blesses us with it, said he. In what 
way ? He makes us happy. With the Bible ? He makes 
us good. Your answers do not sound as if they were your 
own reflections ; but like parrotry. Teli me what blessings 
you have been blessed with to-day. With a mind. Are 
you thoughtless ? said I, (referring to a confession or ex- 
cuse he always makes, when he has done wrong.) Yes. 
But does not thoughtless mean without thoughts ? Yes. 
Can there be a mind without thoughts ? No. Then how 
can you say your mind is a blessing to you ? I have been 
baptized, said he. How is that a blessing f It purified me. 
Are you pure, purified ? I was for a little while after I was 
baptized. Was your soul or your body baptized i My bo- 
dy. D<ies not purity belong to the mind ? Yes. D i truth 
and live keep the mind pure ? Do you understand what 
I mean, when I say, the soul is baptized with truth and 
love ? Yes. Was your soul ever baptized so ? Yes. How 
often ? Every day. How long does it last ? A little while. 

All these answers seemed given without thought ; and 
Mr. Alcott pursued it still farther, his object being to show 
this fancifully worded boy, that he had no self-knowledge ; 
and that his ideas were not representations of his own 
thoughts and feelings, but mere verbal associations, and 
meaningless images. This boy's memory of words and 
images, which has been over-cultivated, is great ; and h^ 
seems to have been led into a shallow activity of mind and 
tongue, that deceives himself. I thought he was enlight- 
ened a little to-day ; and the rest of the scholars, who 
were very attentive, and occasionally joined in the conver- 
sation with much intelligence, evidently understood his mind 
very well, and were guarded against the same fallacy. 

Mr. Alcott here opened the Bible, and read the beati- 
tudes in paraphrase, thus : 

Blessed, inconceivably happy, are those who feel as if ' 
they were without any thing ; for such are prepared to re- 
ceive Heaven. • 

Blessed are they that mourn ; for comfort comes to the 
mourner that others cannot understand. 

Blessed are they that desire goodness more than any 
thing else ; for they shall be filled with it. 

Blessed are they that are kind and merciful ; for thex 
will not b% in danger of beiii|( ctueVi^ VM^XftA^* 
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blessed are those who are pure, and have no wrong afTec- 
tions or false thoughts ; for they see God, his goodness, ex- 
cellence, love and truth. 

Blessed are they who suflfer in order to do right ; for they 
already have heaven. 

We began with our own definitions of bless, said he ; 
and now you have heard Jesus Christ's definitions : do you 
understand, now, what bless, blessed means f They all 
held up their hands. 

When they returned to the school-room after recess, Mr 
Alcott said: such of you, as gained some clearer ideas 
than you had before, of one boy's mind this morning, hold 
up your hands. The older ones all did. Mr. Alcott here 
explained the difference between fancy and imagination, 
and asked which principle was in greatest activity in the 
mind of that boy ? They replied, fancy. What boy has 
an opposite kind of mind ? Several were named. One 
of them, Mr. Alcott said, was literal. Two of them, he 
also said, had a very high degree of imagination. One 
had fancy and imagination also. . Some farther questions 
were asked, which proved how truly children analyze each 
others minds, when brought to. attend to them; and it oc- 
curred to Mr. Alcott that there might be a regular lesson^ 
the object of which would be, to analyze individual char- 
acters, by means of certain testing questions : and this he 
carried into effect, although, practically, it becaipe, instead 
of an analysis of individual character, an analysis of hu- 
man nature in its more general point of view. 

In pursuance of this plan, the next day Mr. Alcott ar- 
ranged all the children, in two semicircles, around his 
black-board, which was divided into compartments, thus : 



Spirit. 


Soul. 


Mind. 


Love. 1 Faith. | Coiucieace. | Appetite. | Affection. | Aapiration. | Imafiiuaion. | Judfment. | IiMi|rfat. 


Good. 


Happiness. 


Truth. 



Having explained the operations of Spirit, Soul, and 
J^ind, after their respective objects, he asked the children 
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what they thought he was going to do ? They did not 
know. He asked who among them would be willing to be 
analyzed, and tell all their faults and virtues, for the bene- 
fit of themselves and the rest in self-knowledge ? All held 
up their hands but one. 

He then selected a little girl, who is remarkably simple 
and truth loving, and asked if she was willing to answer 
all his questions truly, whether they laid open her faults or 
her virtues ? She replied, yes ; and all the rest expressed 
satisfaction. 

LOVE. 

Having drawn them into two concentric arcs of circles 
round his table, over which the blackboard hangs, Mr. AI- 
cott began to speak of Love : Do you think you love ? 
Yes. Whom? My mother. What do you love in your 
mother ^, She was silent. Her voice, her manners, her 
appearance, her spirit? Yes, all. Suppose she should 
lose her voice ; and her appearance should change ; should 
you still love her ? Yes. You think that, independently of 
all that pleases your eye and mind, and of the good she 
does you ; even if she were to die, and you should see, 
hear, be taken care of by her no longer, you should still 
love her ? Yes. What do the rest think ? ( These questions are 
not as many as were asked, however ; the answers were very 
deliberate.) They all said ; Yes, she does love, it is real love. 

Mr. Alcott then said : if your mother were going to die, 
and the physicians said, if you would die, your mother's 
life could be saved ; would you die for your mother? She 
ipis silent. Mr. Alcott then went on to speak of the im- 
portance of her mother's life, to her father, her brothers, 
and sisters. She was still silent. How would it be with 
the rest? said he. One bov said, I should not hesitate one 
moment. Mr. Alcott enquired into this, and he said : Be- 
cause his mother's life was more valuable to her friends 
than his was ; because she was important to his younger 
brother; and because he should not be very happy in life 
if his mother were dead. There was some conversation 
with some other boys ; and one said, that he was sure he 
could not die for his mother, though he c»x^d. \sNsstfe Sssv 
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her than for any one else. Mr. Alcott said, and what do 
you think you should lose, if you died ? He replied, I do 
not know. You would lose your body, said Mr. Alcott ; 
and then turning to the little girl, he asked her if ghe had yet 
concluded whether she could die for her mother? Yes, 
said she, very quietly, and after this long deliberation ; in 
which it had been evident, she endeavoured not to deceive 
herself. Do the rest think she could ? said Mr. Alcott. 
Yes, said several ; I do not doubt she could. Well, said 
Mr. Alcott, do you think, if by sufiering a great deal of 
{>ain, you could make your father and mother happy all 
their lives, you would be willing to sufier? She was silent. 
Others cried out : Oh yes! I know she could; and pro- 
fessed that they could. Mr. Alcott turned to the cast of 
Christ, and s|>oke of his life ; his sacrifice of enjoyment ; 
his acceptance of suffering ; his objects; his love. Ques- 
tions were asked whose answers brought out a strong view 
of his spiritual, unselfish love of the spirits of men : and 
she was asked if she thought her love had any of this deep 
character. She was silent ; and even the rest were here 
awed into some self-distrust. But few thought their love 
had any of the characteristics of Chrisl's love. 

Mr. Alcott then asked her if she could bear the f ults of 
others, and love them still? Sometimes. Can you bear 
with the impatience of your sisters and brothers at home ? 
She smiled and said, she never had any occasion. Have 
you ever bad occasion for forbearance and patience any 
where else ? She did not remember, she said. Never in 
any instance ; not in thii^ school nor any where ? Yes, she 
recollected once ; hut not in this school. Well, did you 
forbear ? Yes. Does any one else think this little girl has 
bad occasion to forbear in this school? Several said, yes. 
How many think she acted with forbearance ? All held up 
their hands. Who think they have required her forbear- 
ance ? Two held up their hands ', and Mr. Akott congrat- 
ulated them on their acquisition of a better spirit, than they 
had shown formerly. 

Do you still think, said Mr. Akott, that you really love, 
— love enough to sacrifice and forbear ? Yes, said she* 
Nothing you have heard, has led you to doubt this ? No« 
What do the rest think? Thai she loves, she sacrificei^ 
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she forbeaVs, that "hers is r6at Love. Well, Ibok at the 
scale. You see the first division is Spirit. The Spirit 
com6s from God ; it loves, believes, obeys. We obey 
what we have faith in ; we have faith in what We love; 
love is pure spiritual action. The Spirit loves. The Spir- 
it, with its Love, Faith and Obedience, sanctifies of makes 
holy the SquI, in its Appetites, Aflections and Aspirations, 
so that it gets Happiness. And it clears and purifies the 
Mind, in its faculties of Insight, Judgment and Imagination, 
so that it discovers Truth. 

Faith. 

Mr. Alcott began : we discovered, last Wednesday, that 
Love sacrifices and forbears. We might say a great deati 
more about Love, but now we will go on to Faith. What 
is Faith ? Soon, all the hands went up. 

He began with the youngest, who said, faith is spirit. 
Did you ever hate any ? Yes. The next said faith is not 
to doubt goodness in the spirits of people. Another said, 
faith is a thought and feeling. When did you have faith ? 
Yesterday. What was it about ? I thought school kept yes- 
terday afternoon, — mother thought it did not, — ^I was sure 
it did. Another said, faith is only a feeling. Another said, 
faith is love. There is faith in love, said Mr. Alcott. An- 
other said, faith is liking people ffom their looks. Who^^ 
have you faith in from her looks ? I have faith in my 
mother. Why f Because I Jike her looks, and love her 
soul. All the children who had answered thus far, were 
under six years old. One of seven years old, said, faith is 
confidence in another. In another's what ? In another's 
spirit ; that people will do what they promise. A boy 
who. is continually doing wrong, and failing in duty, said, 
faith was obedience. Have you much faith ? No. You 
have come pretty near losing your faith ? Yes. Have you 
more now, than you had some time ago ? Yes. How will 
you get more faith ; By doing as I am told. He looked 
serious, and somewhat distressed ; and Mr. Alcott said : 
Well, go on and be obedient, and you will find faith. An- 
other boy said, fiiith is confidence. Who have you confi-'^^ 
derice in ? In you. Why ? I donH^Lndw. A little girl 

A 
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said, faith is to believe. Do you believe or doubt the 
most ? I think I have more faith than doubt, said she« 
A boy said, faith is to trust and believe. Is trust in the 
heart or head ? said Mr. Alcott. In the heart. And be- 
lief? in the head. Another boy said, to confide in the 
souls and promises of others. Another said, to confide in 
one you love. Then you must love ? Yes. Faith then 
comes out of love ? Yes, I think so. 

One deaf boy, who sat near Mr. Alcott, but could not 
hear the rest speak, said : I don't know any thing about 
faith, but I guess I shall learn now. Then you already 
have some faith, said Mr. Alcott. Do you think faith is a 
thought or a feeling ? They all decided that it was a 
feeling. Such of you as think this little girl has this feel- 
ing, may hold up your hands. AH did so. Such of you 
as have faith in her, faith that she will do as she promises, 
that she will never disappoint any just expectation, may 
hold up your hands. They all did so. Does any one 
doubt her ? No chne. Well ! this is a matter of opinion ; 
it is the head's faith. How many of you have the feeling ; 
the faith that grows out of love to her } Several. Do you 
think that you have faith ? said he, addressing her. Yes, I 
tliink I have. Can you remember any instance when you 
proved it ? No. Do you generally think people are good 
when you first see them ? Yes, generally, not always. In 
some particular instance that you have not had faith ; can 
you tell -what was the reason ? I don't remember. Do 
you have faith in people's good intentions, even when you 
see that they do wrong ? Yes, generally. Can you think 
of any persons in whom you have no faith ; in whom you 
have no confidence } A very few. Do you think, as you 
grow older, that you have more or less faith in others i^ 
More in some people. Can you make a distinction be- 
tween people in whose intentions you confide, and those in 
whose characters and actions you confide ; — have you been 
disappointed much ? She thought, not much. 

How is it with the rest of you ; do any of you doubt, 
more than confide and love ? One boy held up his hand. 
Do you want to doubt ? I cannot help it in many instan- 
ces. Does the doubt come from your heart or head ? I , 
don't know. Several more doubters held up. their bands ; 
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and were conversed with. Who of you think you believe 
more, and doubt less, than you did six months ago ? Most 
held up their hands. 

Mr. Alcott then turned* to the little girl. In whom have 
you faith } In my father and mother. Has your faith 
more feeling than thought in it ; or more thought than feel- 
ing ? More feeling than thought. Do you think you get 
thoughts, at this school, which explain your feelings more 
and more ? Yes, I think the mind explains the heart, said 
she. Knowledge explains Faith ? Yes. Does faith begin 
in feeling or thought ? In feeling. Has a little infant any 
faith ? Yes, a sreat deal. On this question, a boy, whom 
I asked, replied, that he thought an infant brought faith 
into the world with it ; for when it did mischief, it always 
thought that its mother could mend it all, and perhaps tiiat 
was the reason it was so apt to do mischief. And was 
there not great profoundness in this observation ? The 
unity of children's spiritual being is so deep and interior^ 
that it is long before division, a break, or destruction, even 
in the outward world can be apprehended. The natural 
condition of things in their apprehension, is unity and per- 
fection. In apparently disturbing this, they feel their own 
power. To reconstruct the unity of the spirit, is Art> 
man's highest action, a dim image of the creativeness of 
God. Mr. Alcott went on: If all come into the world 
with faith in their hearts, what is the purpose of living 
here ? Listen and hear what this little girl says. She said, 
to try to keep our faith. Yes, said Mr. Alcott, that is a 
great truth ; you must try to keep it, by feeling it out, 
thinking it out, and then acting it out. 

What is the Jirst object, out of itself, on which the faith 
of an infant reMs ? On its mother. What brings faith out 
of its spirit ? The mother's love. Does it stop in the mo- 
ther ? Njd, it goes to the father, to the brothers, and sisters. 
Does it stop there ? No, it goes to God. Does it go im- 
mediately to God ? Not till it hears about him, said she. 
Have you faith in any thing but persons ? After a while 
she said she had faith in Nature. Have you faith in your- 
self? Yes. Your faith begins in youraelf, and goes all 
round among your friends, and into Nature, till it finds 
God ? Yes. Who gave you iaith ? God. God then is 
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. the source and • Supreme Object of Faith. . Did you ever 
bear these wordsj '* In him we live, and move^ and have our 
being ? " Yes ; it is in the Bible. When did God give 
you faith ? When he mc^de my soul — it is my spirit. Yes, 
said Mr. Alcott^ as a tree without sap would be no tree, 
but a dead thing, so a soul without faith would be no spirit. 
This litUe girl has faith in herself, in her soul ; in her fa- 
ther, mother, sisters, friends, teachers ; in Nature, and in 
God. One of the boys said, God should havejcome first. 
Mr. Alcott said, she means that she has found out h^r faith, 
and her knowledge of God has explained the feeling of faith 
entirely. 

What is likely to carry Faith away, or deaden it ? There 
was no answer. He continued, other parts of our nature, 
especially the appetites, may carry faith away, may quench 
the spirit. What tries your faith most ? My impatience. 
All the rest seemed surprised an4 laughed ; and declared 

* that she never was impatient. Mr. Alcott said,, if she calls 
herself impatient, what do you think of yourselves ?^ This 
involved a long talk, in which the most impatient boy in 
school expressed it to be his opinion that he was very pa-* 
tient. He made out to prove that. he was not utterly des- 
titute of patience, that he was not alwa)^ infinitely impa- 
tient. But like most persons who think a great deal more 
about themselves than other people, he takes the germ that 
really exists, for the cultivated plant v^hich might but does 
not come from it. Mr. Alcott now turned to the little girl. 
Have you ever been impatient in this rooni ? Yes. About 
your lessons ? About ray Latin lesson. (Her teacher can 
truly say it never was perceptible.) Have you ever felt 
impatient with any of the scholars? No, they treat me 
very kindly. Such as think that they have ever treated this 
little girl ungenerously, unkindly, niay hold up their hands. 
Four or five did. Did you know it? said Mr. Alcott to 
her. No, said she. 

Suppose some one should say about ypu, (and he partic- 
ularized tpany slanders,) could you preserve your faith in 

* people's good intentions, and in yourself, and in God ? 
After a long silence, she said, I should know my sisters 
would not believe it. You have too much faith to imagine 
such danders ? said Mr. Alcott. Another girl said, a good 
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person could not be slandered so. Socrates was slandered 
so, said Mr. Alcott, he lost his life on the absurd accusa- 
tion of having corrupted the youth of Athens. The mar- 
tyrs were accused of bad intentions towards society. Jesus 
was accused of deceiving the people, on the one hand ; 
and of wishing to dethrone Caesar Augustus and become 
Emperor^ on the other. There was never a great bene- 
factor to»man, who was not accused of being opposed to 
the very objects he had at heart. And it is often so in 
common life. The noble-souled are misunderstood. The 
generous are misrepresented. Martyrs, and even discover- 
ers of science, have been uniformly traduced by people 
around them.' The greatest benefactors of the present age, 
are slandered. Some of the best people I know, are the 
most slandered. Have you faith enough to bear slander 
then? for if you have not, you will not keep your faith.— 
She thought she had. 

OBEDIENCX. 

Mr. Alcott began : we have found that this little girl's love 
is so spiritual that it has in it Self-sacrifice and Forbearance ; 
and she has faith enough in herself, her friends, in Nature, 
and in God, to give her Courage and Fortitude. You see by 
the scale, that the Spirit not only loves, and tqists, but obeys. 
Do you know what it is to obey? To follow. How? 
With actions. Must there be any feeling in the action ? 
Yes — ^a willing feeling. What should we obey ? Reason 
and Conscience, said a large boy. Is not Reason always 
in Conscience ? No. What is there in Conscience, when 
there is no Reason ? I cannot express it. Another boy 
said, we should obey the Bible and Conscience. What is 
it within you to which the Bible speaks ? The Conscience, 
said he, at last. Some of the little ones said, we must 
obey the Ten Commandments ; fathers and mothers ; the 
Lord; and one said, our Own Spirit. How do you find out, 
said Mr. Alcott to him, when you want to know what is 
right and what is wrong .'^ I ask Conscience. Another 
boy said, I ask my parents. A case was stated in which 
the parents could not be near ? and it was asked, how 
should you do then ? I don't know ? Would not con- 

16^ 
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science tell you ? If I knew which was right, consciencd 
would tell me to do it. You must know first, then^ before 
conscience would speak? Yes. (This boy was seven 
years old.) 

Another boy then asked, if one's parents should tell me 
to kill somebody, would it be right to do it ? What do you 
think ? said Mr. Alcott. 1 think if would not be right, 
said he. Why? Because God commands us not to do 
wrong. You would know it was wrong then,, even if your 
parents did not tell you so ? Yes. Then you do not de* 

Eend solely on your parents to know right from wrong ? We 
now God's commandments, said he. Suppose you were 
in a country where the true God's commands were not 
known ; but the laws of an imagined wicked god were the 
law of the land, as in some heathen countries ; should you 
know it was wrong to murder ? I think I should. Then 
Conscience is not made up of what has been told you is 
right and wrong ? Yes it is. . How then would it be made 
up, in a country where the true God is not known ? It 
would not be a good Conscience ; but there is some of the 
true God in every body's conscience. (This boy was nine 
years old.) I hoped Mr. Alcott would tell him that this 
vision of the true God, which is in every Conscience, more 
or less, is the spontaneous Reason ; and that the feeling 
which gives it authority, is the sense of Absolute Being 
which we share with all spirits, eveii God. But he turned 
now to the little girl. 

Do you think you have always obeyed ? No sir. What 
oftenest tempts you to disobey ? As she did not imme- 
diately answer, he turned to the rest, and asked them all, 
what tempted them most, which led to some observations 
to each. At last he said to her, do you often feel inclined 
to disobey your mother ? Not often. Your father ? No, 
never. Did you ever disobey your conscience with respect 
to your brothers and sisters ? Yes, once. How long ago ? 
About a year. Will you tell it? My brother was sick, 
and worried, and troubled me, and I was impatient to him, 
and hurt his feelings. Shall you ever forget this ? I don't 
know. Who else here, have been as bad as this little girl 
was, in this? Most held up hands. Do you remember 
>a^/'/?t9rt)ci)l^^ instances? Several did> and^one told (bat 
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once when his brother was sick, he was cross, and said to 
him, Before I would make believe being sick! Did you 
ever, said Mr. Alcott to the little girl, disobey your con^ 
science with respect to people out of your own family ? 
Yes, sometimes. And did they know it ? Yes, I suppose 
they did. Do you think you love to obey your father and 
mother, and teachers, and conscience ? Yes. And gener- 
ally find yourself ready to do so ? Yes. Do the rest of 
you ? Some said yes, some said no. How many wish you 
did love to obey more than you do ? Many did. Have 
any of you failed, to-day ? Several. What do you call 
people that readily obey ? They answered severally, good } 
obedient; kind ;' honest ; obliging; generous; charitable; 
liberal ; self-denying ; good-natured. 

Do you' know what the word docility, docile means ? 
Tame, said one ; I have heard it applied to animals. Mild 
and gentle — Submissive — Easily governed — were some oth- 
er answers. Do you think this little girl is docile ? AH 
held up their hands. Do you think so yourself? After a 
pause she said, generally. What does docile mean in the 
dictionary ? They took their dictionaries, and found that 
Johnson said teachable. He told them to put them up. 
Some did not obey. Are you docile ? said he. Instantly 
every book was put up. 

CONSCIENCE. 

To-day, Mt. Alcott remarked, that the little girl gene- 
rally questioned, was not present; and he took out a little 
boy of five, and began with remarking : we have learned 
that spirit loves, trusts, is docile, or obedient. But there is 
much more to say about obedience. Little boy, he con- 
tinued ; we are going to find out, not whether you have 
good health, or have knowledge, or enjoy yourself; but 
whether you are good. What makes us good ? Conscience. 
What is Conscience ? It is the spirit speaking. Have you 
any conscience ? Yes. How do you know ? My mother 
told me so. When f Why once she was washing my face 
and hands, and I did not want to have her ; and she told 
me that people would think my conscience was dirty, if my 
body was dirty ; and so I asked her what my Qonscieuce 
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was, and she said it wa« what told us right and wrong. 
Well, did you look within, and find there was Conscience ? 
Yes. Such of you as think you were told of Conscience, 
before you found it out, may hold up your hands. Most 
of them did. How many of you think your conscience 
began to be, when you were told of it ? Some did ; and 
the little boy added, there was a spirit before. Was not 
this the way with you ; there was a feeling before, and your 
mother made a thought of the feeling ? Oh yes. Some, 
however, thought there was a time when there was neither 
a feeling nor a thought. Can you conceive that the spirit 
lived before your bodies were made ? Most of them said 
yes. About half a dozen including the older ones, thought 
it was not possible. 

Mr. Alcott then said ; I observe that those who cannot 
conceive of Spirit without body, existing in Gckl before it 
comes out upon the eartii, are the very ones who have 
required the most discipline and punishment, and have the 
least love of obedience. Tiie rest are those who exercise 
mos( self-control, and seem to have the most Conscience. 
Have you all Conscience ? Yes. How did you get it ? 
No one knew. At last a boy of seven, (mentioned once 
before) said, God gives us our consciences. When ? Why, 
when we have learned right and wrong, God sends us Con- 
science to make us do right. So I think, said the oldest 
boy in school. Is it born in the soul, said Mr;^ Alcott, 
or does God add it to the soul ? He adds it. Is it some- 
thing new ? Yes. Do the rest think so ? No one agreed. 
And the oldest boy said, it is in the soul, but it does not act, 
till there is knowledge. Does it ever act, then, fully ? No. 
True ; there is much in the spirit that can never be repre- 
sentied in thought, or acted out, at least on earth. And so, 
little boy, when you went to be washed, you did not ask of 
conscience whether you were going to act right or wrong, 
while you were being washed ? No ; I was a very little 
boy, and I used to think if I did not do what was right, my 
mother would punish me. Was that all you thought about 
right and wrong; being punished and not being punished ? 
Yes, that was all. Well, what do you think about it now ? 
Now I think of Pilgrim. What part of Pilgrim's Progress ? 
Fighting ApoUyon, said the child. Do you think you 
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should be better if you never were punished ? No/ for I 
should wish to do wrong, and it would be very wrong to - 
wish to do wrong. 

How many of you think your wishes are almost always 
good ? Two boys held up their hands. I{ow many think 
their wishes are too often bad ? Two ; and the litde boy 
questioned was one. When you wish to do wrong, what 
stops you ? My conscience ; when I want to hug very 
little children so hard that it would hurt them, and I very 
often do, my conscience stops me. Poes your conscience 
go into your mind and find out a reason for not hugging 
the3e little children ? Yes ; the reason is, it would nurt 
them to be hugged so hard. Did you ever wish to strike ? 
No, never in my life. How far does your desire to hurt by 
hjugging carry you ? Why, as fkr as my conscience lets 
me go. This child speaks very slowly, which aids his 
meaning. 

How many of you keep all your feelings within the 
limit' which, Conscience says is right? Not a single one 
held up his hands. When Conscience does, limit your feel- 
ings within the bounds of right, what spiritual action do 
you perform ? Obedience, said several. Mr. Alcott again 
turned to the little boy and said, supposing you should say^ 
when you wanted to do some particular tiling, Oh I must 
do it, (though Conscience says no.) And so you do a little^ 
worse than Conscience would allow to-day ; and to-morrow 
you go a little farther ; and to-morrow a little farther. 
What sort of a boy should you be af last? Just such a 

boy as he named one of the worst boys in school. 

Can you do wrong, and escape punishment in your mind ? 
No, nev^r ; it always makes me worse. Suppose a boy is 
angry, what is the punishment in his mind ? Why, he 
feels as if he could take the world and break it into two 
pieces, tear it in halves ; and Mr. Alcott !. will you let me 
tell you what part of Pilgrim's Progress I like best ? Yes^ 
said Mr. Alcott. It is where Mr. Greatheart is killing the 
Giant Despair. Is there any Mr. Greatheart in you? 
Yes, and he is just killing* the Giant Despair ; for once I 
thought I should never be good. Why not? Why, I 
would get tired sitting, and so leave off doing something, 
and look around. Should you like to be very good? 
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Oh yes. How good ? Good as I can be. Who was the 
best maR in the world ? Lafayette. Was he the very best ? 
Oh no, it was Jesus Christ ! I am surprised I could forget ^ 
that ! How many of you think, said Mr. Alcott, that you 
can be as good as Jesus Christ in another world ? Several 
held up their hands. Do any of you feel in despair, as if 
you never could be what you want to be ? Several held 
up their hands. One said he was in despair of doing what 
he wanted to do with his mind. What do you want to do 
with it? He could not explain. Several said they wanted 
to be good. One said he would go through fire to be good. 
Another said he wanted to have a strong mind. Strong 
thoughts or feelings ? Strong thoughts. Another wanted 
to be good, and to do good. Yes, said Mr. Alcott, part of 
being good is doing good. I cannot conceive of being good 
without the goodness shaping itself into actions. Several 
wanted to have self-knowledge. One wanted to have self- 
control. Another wanted to be generous. Such of you, 
said Mr. Alcott, as think you came into the world to do all 
these things you have spoken of, may hold up your hands. 
All held up their hands. Do you know recess-time is 
passed, half an hour? No, said all, with great surprise, 
looking at the clock. Well, there is still half an hour. 
You may take ha!f of it for recess ; or I will read from 
Krummacher. They decided to hear the reading, and he 
read 

THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 

A rich man, named Chryses, gave orders that a poor 
widow and her five children should be driven out of one of 
his houses, because she was unable to pay the rent. But 
when his servants came to her, the woman said ; Oh ! 
grant a little delay; perhaps your master may take pity on 
us: I will go to him and implore his forbearance. 

The widow thereupon went to the rich man with four of 
her children, (for one of them lay sick,) and they all earn- 
estly entreated that they might not be turned out. But 
Chryses said, I cannot recal my commands ; unless ye 
pay forthwith what ye owe me, ye must go. 

The mother then wept bitterly, and said : Alas ! the at« 
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tendance on my sick child has consumed al) my earnings 
and prevented me from working. And the children prayed 
with their mother that they might not be cast out. 

But Chryses turned from them, and went forth to the 
pavilion in his garden, and lay down according to custom \ 
on a couch to repose himself. It was a sultry day, and 
close to the pavilion flowed a stream which diffused re- 
freshing coolness, and the air was so serene that scarcely a 
breeze stirred. 

Then Chryses heard the murmur of the reeds on the 
banks, but it sounded to him like the moaning of the children 
of the poor widow ; and he became uneasy upon his couch. 
He then listened to the noise of the stream, and it was as 
though he lay on the shore of a boundless sea, and he 
turned upon the pillow. When he again listened, the 
thunder of a rising tempest pealed at a distance, and then 
he felt as if he heard the trump of the last judgment. 

He then rose, forthwith, and hastened to the house, and 
commanded his people to admit the poor widow again into 
the cottage ; but she had gone forth into the wilderness 
with her children, and was no where to be found. The 
storm meanwhile approached, and the thunder rolled, and 
the rain descended in torrents. And Chryses walked to 
and fro and was full of uneasiness. 

On the following day, Chryses received tidings that the 
sick child had died in the forest, and that th^ mother had 
gone away with the others. Then did the garden, and his 
pavilion, and his couch become hateful to him, and he no 
longer delighted in the coolness of the murmuring stream. 

Chryses soon afterwards fell sick, and in the heat of the 
fever, he incessantly heard the murmur of the reeds, and 
the noise of the stream, and the faint rolling of the ap- 
proaching thunder. And so he gave up the ghost. 

WILL. 

Mr. Alcott began the next analysis, March 11th, by first 
asking questions to define the word power. Is power in 
you, or out of you ? One sjaid, out of you ; that is, out of 
your soul ; but it is in the body. The rest simply agreed 
ihat power was in us. On being asked what one word 
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included all the powers of the human being, one said, Will. 
Mr. Alcott asked if these powers were always in action ? 
Yes, was the answer ; which was afterwards modified, on 
their being led to see, that we felt mofe and thought more, 
at some times, than others. 

He then asked questions to define the word qmcTcen. It 
was decided that to quicken a thought or feeling, was to 
call it forth into action. He asked such as thought that 
they had been quickened since they came to this school, to 
hold up their hands. Many did so. What has quickened 
you ? They severally and simultaneously replied, your 
spirit ; your conscience ; your life. 

He then asked questions to define the word tempt. He 
described a temptation, without using the word, and they 
recognized it. What is the object of temptation ? said he. 
To quicken the powers^ was the final answer. • He asked 
several of them what tempted them most ? A little boy 
answered, I cannot tell yet, I have not done — (thinking, 
he meant.) Many answered, play ; pleasure ; appetites. 
Some did not know. The thinker at la3t said, he wanted 
to puir people about more than any other wrong thing. 
Who says they were never tempted ? No one. He de- 
scribed a temptation, and a resistance to it, and asked what 
would be the efiect upon their spirits, of going through 
such' exercises ? They answered that they should grow 
stronger in spirit. Such of you as think you grow stronger 
in spirit, by resisting temptation, hold up your hands ; do 
you understand how it is ? They all thought they did. 
Such of you as think you have already weakened your 
spirits by yielding to temptation ; I mean those who eat 
too much, drink too much, play too much, may hold up 
your hands. All the hands went up. 

When he had asked many questions to define the word 
discipline, he said, who have been disciplined in this school ? 
Many. Who feel they have needed discipline ? The same. 
Who think Mr. Alcott disciplines your minds ? All. Who 
think that they are in a better state of discipline than they 
were.'* All. 

Who has often said, I will ? All. Who has had the 
feeling thait leads to saying, I will not ? All held up their 
hands. You all have a will ? Yes. Do you expect to 
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have your will brought out m this schopj'? Yes. JBfow? 
By itif being tempted, said'one. And disciplined, said Mr. 
Alcott; but where does Will act ? Within. Inyour^)ody, 
soul, iiiind, all ? Yes. How many thiiik you have under- 
stood all that has been said pretty well ? All. 

He then asked questions to define the words Sense and 
Flesh; and then to define the word Obedience ; and then 
discriminated obedience to Conscience, from obedience to 
Flesh and Sense. Can any oiie obey the conscience unless 
they have confidence in it ? No. Who has no confidence 
in his conscience? None. lifyou do believe in yburcpn-. 
science, and have confidence in its teachings^ what spiritual 
principle have you ? Faith. jEf ow many mind me, because 
they would be ]}unished if they did not ? , None would ad- 
mit that they obeyed him fi-om any other principle than 
&ith in him. Some, however, confessed to particular in- 
stances of obeying him from fejar of punishment. 

What is that within you, which sometimes carries you 
on as if you could not help it, and against your thoughts ; 
urging you on, you do not know why and how ? Some 
said Soul. He then referred to birds' building their nests ; 
and several said. Instinct ; but others seemed to think that 
human beings could not have instinct. Mr. Alcott then 
spoke of the motions, &c. of a very young infant ; and 
some said they were instinctive. One boy said they were 
imitation. Another asked if imitation was not instinct ? 
Mr. Alcott then spoke of the instincts of the various schol- 
ars, which accounted for their characteristic movements, 
&c. much to the amusement of all ; and seemed also to 
define the word. He ended with asking if all understood 
instinct now ? All said yes. Is it in the mind, or soul, or 
body ? said Mr. Alcott ; that is, is it in what thinks, or 
what feels, or in the body ? It is in what feels, in the soul, 
said one. But it acts in the body, said another. Do you 
all think so ? Yes. 

How many of you know that you liVe ? All. How did 
you find it out? They did not know. Does a little infant 
know it lives? Some said yes; some, np. Dp you re- 
member the time when you dtid not know you lived ^ No. 
How many think you felt before you knew it ? How many 
think yoii knew it first'? None. DWa littte infaAt fe«I 
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the air when it is &nned ? Yes, and it wants to take hold 
of the ikn, said one ; it wants to oat the fan, said another. 
If a perdon could not feel the air,^ pain, what would he 
be ? One said, I should say he was a thing. Another 
said, he would be a body. Another said, I should say he 
had no soul. How many of you have heard the word stu^ 
ceptible 1 Many hands went up, and it was explained to 
the rest. What are you susceptible of? Pain ; Pleasure ; 
Love ; Truth ; were the various aeswers^ 

Do you know you are in this room ? Yes. How many 
have heard the word conscious ? Is it the Mind or the 
Soul which is susceptible ? The Soul. Is it the Mind or 
the Soul which is conscious } The Mind. Consciousness 
is in the Mind, said Mr.- Alcott ; and Instinct is in the 
Soul ; is that it ? Yes. Where is Imagination ? In the 
Mind. Where is Love ? In the Soul. Reason ? In the 
Mind. Knowledge ? In the Mind. Affection and Pas- 
sion ? Instincts of the Soul. Imagination, Reason, and 
Sense of things, are the Consciousness of the Mind, said 
Mr. Alcott; and Instin(?t, Affection, and Aspiration are 
the Feelings of the Soul ? Yes. 

At two different times, there was reading duringthe last 
winter, with especial reference to the subject of Tempta- 
tion ; one was the account of the temptation in Paradise 
Lost ; and one was from Grenesis ; and when Mr. Alcott 
had finished reading, he asked all round, what new idea 
had been gained. Some said they had learned that they 
had gardens to superintend. Mr. Alcott asked what was 
the tree of temptation to them, and each answered, which 
involved a. good deal of particular confession. One- little 
boy said, he thought the tree of life was God ; that God 
formed himself out into a tree. Did you ever see the tree 
of life ? said Mr. Alcott. I suppose I did when I was 
born, said he ;' but I don't remember how it looked, for 
now I only see God with my mind. And what is the tree 
of temptation ? Indolence, and error, and anger, and pas- 
sion, said he. Perhaps the whole world is a temptation ? 
said Mr. Alcott ; every thing which you see } No, I do 
not think that ; I think part of the world is the garden of 
God, and part of the world is the garden of naughtiness. 
God is on our right hand, and the garden of naughtiness 
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is on our left. I asked bim if the spirit might not be con* 
sidered the' garden of God, and the body the garden of 
naughtiness ? He smiled, and said yes. And when you 
let your body sovern you, you are in the garden of naugh- 
tiness ; and when you let your inind govern you, you are 
in the garden of God ? Yes, said he. 

To-day, Mr. Alcott began by speaking of the scale. 
Look at this scale. You see the Spirit which manifests 
itself in search after Good, loves, trusts, obeys ; and what 
is its law? Conscience, said they. Is not the Spirit, 
power ? Yes. Suppose a being does not love, and trust 
and obey Good according to Conscience, has he any Spir- 
it ? No. Has he no Power ? Yes. Suppose a person's 
action begins at the second division, what is the object ? 
Pleasure ; enjoyment. The object of the Soul then, is 

Eleasure? Yes. And what is the law? They did not 
now. Is it not desire ? Yes. Is enjoyment the same as 
goodness ? Not always, (rood is to be attained at the 
expense of enjoyment, sometimes ? Yes. Is there any 
one word, which includes the two meanings of enjoyment 
and good ? After a while, oue ^rl said. Happiness. Soul 
does not mean the same as Spirit then ? I thought it did, 
said one. When the Soul loves, trusts, and obeys, then it 
is truly Spiritual, or a pure Spirit. 

Where does Spirit come from ? From God. Yes, said 
Mr. Alcott, when the Soul looks towards God, it becomes 
Spirit. Spirit is life. Life comes from God. Spirit 
comes from God into the Soul, and is tempted to become 
Appetite, Affection, Passion. What does tempted mean ? 
It means tried. Can a good spirit be tried, tempted? 
There was no answer to this question ; and he opened the 
Bible and read the temptation of Christ, paraphrasing the 
word devil, as appetites, passions, false ideas, in short, 
whatever feeling or thought may lead away from virtue. 
By the first temptation, was shown the principle on which 
the Appetites were to be resisted. Man does not live by 
bread alone. It is his body only that lives by bread ; but 
there is something more than body in a man ; something 
which lives upon what comes from God. " Every word," 
means every manifestation of Gtkl in things and beings. 
By the second temptation, he showed on what principle 
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the passion of ambition, or of working by splendid self- 
displaying prodigies, was to be resisted. We should put 
our trust in general principles, and not in the expectation 
of extraordinary interpositionis ; for to (rust i|i tnie power 
of goodness and trutti, shows the hiffhest^kind of faith. By 
the 'third temptation, be showed the pnnciple on which 
the desire to use pioud frauds^ and the plan» of a narrow 
expediency are to be resisted; sincerity being the true 
worship of Gbd. AH this was brought out, not wlthoyt a 
great deal of talk, ih which I joined, and ' so lost the Re- 
cord. In the beginning, one of the boys laqghed, q^s soon 
as Mr. Alcott smd the word devil, ' (hf^ving^ a ludicrous 
association with it:) ' Mr. Alcbtt said, what does devil 
mean ? An evil, spirit. An evil spirit withjn you, or out 
of yoii ? Out of fine. How many' of th(^ rest think the 
word devil represents a ifhape out of your, mind ? Aboiit 
half held up their haddi. llow many think the word 
devil reptesehts lill thaVteuds to wrong doih^ wjthip. you? 
All held up their " haiids biit two, who perpted in saying 
that they thought the devil had a shape out^of th|^ mind, 

As the little gfrf, who wjas '^enerafly ayie^tiojiied on this 
day of analyst^ was not' present^' d boy of ten yj^i^i^ of age 
took her plBce. Mr. Alcbtt 'be^n with asking, when iei 
soul resisted temptation ? When it does riot give, up to 
the body, said the boy. Is the t^w of the Flesh the same 
as the Law of the Spirit? ' Ito. What is the I^aw of the 
Flesh? Desire. 'What is the Law of the Spirit? Con- 
science. If a boy giVe^ up his conscience to his desire, 
he subjects the law of thp spirit to the law o( the flesh f 
Yes, he yields to teitiptation. Suppose you sit down to a 
table where th^re is every-thinj^ good to eat and drink, (he 
went on ^d described a great many luxuries,) what, part 
of your nature is tempted ? Appetites. How many of you 
seek to gratiff[ your appetites ? [He enlarged, and made 
graphic descriptions of common temptations to the appe- 
tites, which elicited a good deal of confession fr^m all the 
boys.] 'He here read from Spenser tlie description of 
Grluttony, in the train of Lucifera. 

Do you think, said he to the boy who was especially 
queijtiohed, that yoti obey the law of the Flesh, or the law 
of the Spirit^ with respect to your appetites ? He . said 
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tb6 law of .the Spirit. Always? Always. Do you never 
desire any gratification for your body, to a degree that 
wars agipnst the law of the Spirit f No. All the boys 
smiled at his self-complacency, which they seemed to 
think might proceed from self-ignorance. Mr. Alcott re- 
minded him how impatient he was of cold last winter, 
much more impatient than many others. Some anecdotes 
were then told of fortitude and selfndenial in children, by 
way of awakening in him a higher sense of Spirituality, 
than he seemed to have ; for it was the want of an adequate 
sense of the Law of the Spirit, which made hkn feel that 
he obeyed it, when in truth he is a good deal controled by 
the Law of the Flesh. 

Mr. Alcott then asked all the school such questions as 
these : How many of you fu-e apt to trouble your parents 
about your dress, because you cannot bear any little an- 
noyance, or it does not gratify the appetite of the eye ? How 
many give way to anger ? How many can bear an insult ? 
Not one boy thought he could bear an insult without re- 
venging; i|nd some expressed, that^they ought not. Did 
Jesus Ctirist bear insults ? Yes. Did he return them with 
injury ? No. But if you are insulted, you ought to re- 
turn it with injury — so great a wrong is dofie you ! They 
were silent. Is it the law of the Spirit, or of the Flesh, 
which makes you want to strike ? Of the Flesh. . Which 
law is it that makes you want to speak harshly, when so 
spoken to f The law of the Flesh. Did Jesus Christ re- 
vile when he was reviled ? No. Did he strike when struck ? 
No. Did he let his disciples fight for him?. No. Why 
not ? There was silence. What was there in his spirit 
that prevented it ? Love, said a little girl. How many of 
^ou desire to obey the law of the Spirit, instead of the 
aw of the Flesh, upon this subject ? Many neld up their 
hands, and the boy questioned, among the number ; but he 
said he could not help revenging an insult. Tou acknowl- 
edge your weakness on this point? ' Yes.— Mr. Alcott and 
I both agreed, that this weakness, i«bich he was willing to 
confess, was not so great in his case, as the, other weak- 
ness, which he would not confess. However we said no- 
thing. In one poiiit he was true to himself; 'he was true 
to his own want of moral courage. No one 'who compar- 
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ed his answers, during this analysis, with those of the twp 
former children, could fail to see the difference between 
their absolute simplicity, anc| his noncommittal spirit. 

Well, some of you desire to obey the law of the ppirit? 
what is the difference between Desire and Resolution ? 
Resolution has Wi)t iii it ; Resolution has Thought in it ; 
Resolution has Self-denial in it; Refsolution is Spirit; — 
were the various answers. ' How many ^ of you have seen 
people in the world, who can refrain from revenge ? Many 
thought they Had. How many respect yourselves the more, 
when you hsive given up to . your passions? None. Do 
you know that revenge is the principle of murder: how 
many have felt this murderous principle ? Several. How 
many think you have power within you, if you will use it, 
to master the desires of the body? Many did. Three 
boys thought they bad not. How do you expect the pow- 
er will come?' said he to one. I do not expect it will come. 
What I God has sent you into the world, and told you to 
seek good, and yet voii expect never to feel the power ! 
Have you no Spirit t ^ He.was silent. Oh, you have a gi- 
ant spirit within- you-rftronger than all the earth — ^it will 
remove mountains if you wfll call upon it. 




many think there would be no punishment here, if the 
law of the Spiiit was obeyed? All. How many of you 
think that all niy punishments aj'e to bring you back to the 
law pf the. Spirit?. All. Why do you not come under 
the law of the spirit of yourselves ? There was no answer. 
I kept a school once, in which there was no punishment ; 
but the reward was, to come and see me twice a week in 
the evening, pr to stop .with ;ne half an hour after school. 
How many would like it, if I had this reward now ? Sev- 
eral held up their hands. Why ? One said, I should like 
the instruction; anbtjier,.! should be benefited; &c. 

Well, said Ttfr. Alcott to the boy thus analysed, you 
have been weighed in the balance to day, and even accor- 
ding to your own opinion, have been found wanting in one 
respebt : perhaps you have felt yourself wanting on both 
points, on, which we have conversed. 
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APPETITES; 



Mf. Alcott said, Shall any one want any thing, during 
our lesson f Seven Or eight boys asked for water, and Mr. 
Alcott took the pitcher and a cup, and went to each, and 
gratified the want. He remarited that this was a practi- 
cal illustration of the subject of the day, — Appetites. One 
boy who had asked, said he would 'wait till recess; but 
Mr. Alcott insisted on his drinking. 

Having done this, he said, the Soul wants to satisfy it- 
self in its search after Pleasure. This want is called De- 
sire. Desire is the law of the Soul. What is a law ? A 
command, said one. Something that must be done, said 
another. Is there Desire in Appetite ? Yes. What is 
Appetite? It is a part of the Soul, said a boy of five. 
Several said. No ; Appetite grows out of the body. Sup- 
pose the body dead, said Mr. Alcott, is there Appetite in 
it? No. Why not? Because it is not alive. What 
made it alive ? The Soul. Then Appetite is in the Soul, 
and operates through the body ; is not that it ? There 
was still a doubt, and he went on. It is common toconfpund 
the organs of appetite with the appetites ; but can you not 
conceive there could be Appetite without a body ? They 
could not conceive of this. Does the eye see ? A. boy of 
five said, When we look on any picture, there is a picture 
reflected into the inside of our eyes, and the Mind sees it. 
But you know, said Mr. Alcott, there are some pictures 
which we see by our Imagination f Well, said the child, 
the way that is, I will tell you : The pictures we look at, 
out of us, go into our minds, and change, and mix up, and 
come before our minds in new forms. Do these pictures 
come into our outward eyes ? Ob, no ! our mind looks 
into itself, and sees them. As many of you as think the 
Soul sees by the eyes, and that the eyes would not see, if 
it were not for Soul, may hold up your hands. They all did. 
As many of you as think the appetites are the Soul seeking 
for pleasure, by organs, as the Soul looks out, by an organ 
of vision, hold up your hands. Only a part did ; and one 
boy, who did not, said, people do not always have Appe- 
tite, though they all have bodies. The sick have no 
appetite. 

Mr. Alobtt repli^) Appetite is |iot meroly after Codd^hi^^ 
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for any bodily gratification or easement. He then asked 
if they thought the desire of sleep an appetite 7 the desire 
of motion? the desire of sweet sounds? the desire of see- 
ing beauty ? the desire of smelling sweet odours, and of 
touching delicate things? Most of them agreed, that these 
seemed to them appetites. Well, said he, do not all these 
desires manifest themselves in the body ? Yes. Yet they 
are soul f Yes. What do the appetites want ? Food, said 
one. All outward things, said another. Are outward things 
adapted to the Soul's appetites ? Yes. Do you think there 
is enough in the world to satisfy the appetites ? Yes. Is 
there enough outward to satisfy the soul's spiritual wants, 
its love, faith, power ? None held up their hands. 

How do you know when the appetites have obtained 
enough ? We are satisfied, said the little girl analysed. 
What is the law? Satisfaction. Is not temperance a bet- 
ter word? said Mr. Alcott. And are you temperate in 
your desire for these gratifications we have mentioned ? 
Generally. In what do you find yourself most liable to 
fail ? She did not know. Have ypu an inordinate desire 
for food ? No. Do you eat to gratify your taste, or to 
satisfy your hunger? For the last. Do you drink any 
thing to please your taste? No. Do you pursue amuse- 
ment beyond the rule of temperance ? Sometimes ; but 
not without thinking of Conscience, said she, adding the 
last part of the sentence as an after thought. A boy here 
said there was no use in carrying Conscience into play. 
She said she could not conceive how we could help carry- 
ing Conscience into all we do. Mr. Alcott said, every thing, 
even amusement, has a tendency to good or evil, and Con- 
science always speaks on that question. 

This gave rise to conversation on the subject of amuse- 
ments, and the character of plays, and their effects on the 
habits of the mind and heart, and the duty of having plays 
that will cultivate and purify the Imagination. Some an- 
ecdotes were told to illustrate the evil of playing with no 
plan, and of playing like brutes ; and the good effects of 
playing beautiful imaginative plays. Mr. Alcott described 
a place of amusement, which should be fitted up with every 
embellishment that art could afford ; and in which there 
should be every jassjstance :that* sympathy with youthful 
"iy^ee djuld give. . They were' very n^uch delighted ; 
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and he asked if such a place on Boston Common would not 
change the character of Boston boys ? They thought it 
certainly would. 

Then h^ said, what do you think you should be, if the 
restraining power of Conscience w^s taken off? The va- 
rious answers were : bad ; just like satan ; a fool ;. a monkey ; 
a donkey ; a' snake ; a slave ; a liar ; an idiot ; a toad. (I 
could not help telling Mr. Alcoitt afterwards, that I was 
struck with the names of these ap^mals ; for every on^ 
seemed to hit upon the very finiioal he did resemble^) 
One girl said, I sbou)d do a great many bad things ; an- 
other said, I should do all the wipked things that i:;an ba 
thought of; and a little boy said, I should not know any- 
thing, I should be a kipd of a drunken person.^ 

Now, 1^8 i^aany as disobey Conscience, m^y hold up their 
hands. Tt^ey all did. Well, you become, in the sauie dp«- 
gree as you disobey, just what ypu would become if you 
had no copscieqce ! >Yho has done wrong to-day ? Mfiny 
held up ti^eir hapds, and then confessed the particulars. 
What is the result of our analysis to-d^y ? That this litttlQ 
girl is temperatp in seeking gr^Ufications of her appetites. 

THE AFVSCTIONS. 

Mr. Alcott took the Bible to reini from it. Ho then ask-* 
ed some questions to bring their minds into attention. 
Due was, do you know what the meaning of the word Af- 
fection is ? They all held up their handcf. Then we are 
not going to speak of a subject, of which you know nothing. 
How many think it is an interesting subject to talk about ? 
Several. How many think it is interestinff to feet aflfeotion. 
^11. Who, of all persons that ever lived, knew the most 
about affection ; was it Jesus Christ ? Yes. I am going to 
read this morning what he says about friendship. 

He began. They were at supper, Jesus and his friends, 
it was their last supper together. He was goiufl very soon 
to do something which would show what friendship was ; 
but first he was going to talk about it- Shall you b^ inter- 
ested to henx what' he said.? Mapy held up their hdads. 
If there are any who wish rather to go into, the anti-room 
than to hear this reading, they may fgo. There was con- 
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siderable demur, when about eight concluded to go. He 
stopped them, and aked them if they thought it right to 
go ? And having called up many reasons why they should 
not, by asking them questions, so that some concluded they 
would prefer to stay, the rest went. When they had been 
gone a little while, he went out and called them all in. * 

He then asked some more questions, and proceeded to 
read. The paraphrase of the conversation at the supper 
was very beautiful. He then laid aside the Bible, and ar- 
ranged the school for the analysis. 

Is Conscience the law of affection ? Yes. Could there 
be any love without Conscience ? Silence. Can you like 
another without Conscience ? Here was a difference of 
opinion. Do you like any body whom you do not love ? 
Yes. Do you love any body whom you do not like ? No. 
Do any of you think the body loves ? No. Do the appe- 
tites love ? They love good eating. Do you love to eat, 
or like to eat ? Some said they loved, and some said that 
they liked the object of appetite. Loving, said Mr. Alcott 
is all it seems, and much more ; liking seems more than it 
is. Who think it is wrong to like to eat, like to play, &c. ? 
One said, it is sometimes right and sometimes wrong. 
Liking is not wrong, said Mr. Alcott ; but who think it is 
wrong to like these things better than our spirits ? Most 
held up their ^ands. Tnat is the very mistake that the 
drunkard, the" sluggard, the glutton, and all who love 
their appetites, make. You have all of you been drunk, 
not with rum, or wine, but with amusement, with pleas- 
ure. There was a good deal of answer to this remark, 
which ivas completely understood. 

Who think it is wrong to have pleasure ? Some held up 
their hands. Do you think so ? I do not ; but how are 
we going to find out when you have pleasure enough ? By 
Conscience, said one. Yes, the bowl is at our lips; but 
Conscience says, that's enough ; Conscience takes care even 
of our bodies. He made some personal applications, and 
then went on ; you know it is the Spirit that sees, that 
feels, that touches, <fec. Suppose ' God had so made our 
bodies, that every time the Spirit wanted to see, hear, taste, 
touch, smell, eat, drink, or move, it must be accompanied 
with some pain of the body, would life be as it is now ? 
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No, said they. No, continued he ; God has accompanied 
ah these things with pleasure ; and so we abuse his good- 
ness, and act for bodily pleasure itself. Is not that ungrate- 
ful and foolish? But the drunkard, because when he 
drinks, it gives him pleasure, thinks that he will drink. 

Does conscience rule over your pleasures ? said he to the 
little girl analysed ? Yes. When you sit down tp table 
with your father and mother, and brothers, and sisters, do 
you carry Conscience with you ? Yes. Some people only 
carry their bodies to the table, and they talk all the time 
about what they are eating, and how good it tastes. He 
pursued the questions, do you carry your conscience to play ; 
to church ; to bed ; every where ; and under all circum- 
stances ? (particularizing ;) Yes. The others also an- 
swered, and thought they carried it, especially to church. 
I said, I know some children in the room, who do not car- 
ry Conscience to church. Mr. Alcott said. Conscience goes 
with you, at any rate, but I asked if you carried it, if you 
tried to be conscious of it ! They seemed to doubt. How 
many of you ever think there is a right and a wrong way 
to play ? Many did. Do you always carry Conscience with 
you to play ? On second thought, the little girl thought 
she did not. Probably none, said Mr. Alcott, always feel 
conscious of Conscience ; sometimes their likes, their appe- 
tites, or their flesh, (as the scripture calls it, because their 
appetites express themselves in the flesh,) get the mastery 
over their spirits. But you said there was Conscience in 
Afiection ; what do you mean ? Conscience makes us love 
good people. And keep faithful? said I. Yes. 

Who think they love the Spirit better than their bodies ? 
Many did. Who prove it by their actions ? Several held 
up their hands. Who. would like to have me see all that 
they do ; and think it would prove to me that they love 
Spirit better than they like their bodies ? One girl thought 
it would make no difierence. One boy doubted. Most 
thought they should not Uke it. 

Well, this little girl, said Mr. Alcott, thinks she has found 
something better than eating, or drinking, or seeing, or 
tasting, or touching, or smelling ; that she has got out of her 
appetites and senses. He then imagined a fowler and his 
net which illustrated the temptation of the senses ; and asked 
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If fttiy of them, were ever caught in this net? Thej^ all' 
confessed. Who spread this net i No atlswer. Which 
one of yoil, wheri you siee a person who does not look just 
as you Would like> Who does iiot gratify your eyes, finds it 
hard to like him ? Some held uj} their haiids. Those who 
held tip their hands, Mr. Alcott said, were caught in the 
net' of sense. He supposed' the case of a boy offered to the. 
school, described as full of excellence, as a beautiful boy, 
thinking of his mind, and the next day he should come/ 
and his face should be plain, not so beautiful as was ex- 
pected ; how would if be? Some said that spiritual and 
material beauty werie never disjoined. There was recess. 

N. B^ I went home, at this time, not being well, and 
left my pen in the hands of a friend, Whose record, with 
some remarks of my own upon it, I gave in the first edition 
of this work. 

But oh conversing with Mr. Alcott afterwards, I found I 
had misapprehended his- views on the subiecb, as well as 
misrepresented the conversation itself; and so I omit the 
whole in this edition. See Preface to the Second Edition. 

^ ASPIRATION. 

We are going to talk to-day about the desire of growing 
better; of aiming high, and at a great deal; what word 
expresses this kind of action ? They severally said, sensi- 
bility ; faith ; love ; virtue ; splirituality ; aspiration. 

Aspiration, said Mr. Alcott, what does that mean ? To 
go up. What goes up? The Spirit. For What? For 
Goodness and Truth. Who knows a person that aspires ? 
Neatly all held up their hands. Are they now living in a 
bodv ? Almost all put down their hands. Name those 
alive ? Dr. Chahning and Mr. Taylor were named. Who 
did the rest mean? Jesus Christ. Mr. Alcott said; yes; 
and Jesus said, if any one aspires to follow me, he must 
give up his Appetites, and False Affections, and go earnest- 
ly to work to do difficult things. How many of you aspire 
in that way ? Several thought they did. 

Who says that we should aspire after what we can see 
with oar eyes ? One boy said, he didnot see why we shoulct 



hoi. Wlio says We should not? SeVcfral. Why, what 

Were eyes made for ? To see with, saFd Oiie. To help our 

spirits, said ap6ther« How can they help our spirits? The 

eyes can see ihe works of God, which sh6w our spirits his 

• wisd )m, and they can read the Bible. IVhen We look at 

any tdin^ clo we' see it all ? We do not see the happiness 

it gives, but we feel it ; said one. Soirie others thought We 

saw the whole of what we looked kt. Mr. Alcbtt called on 

a boy to rise and stand in the middle '6f the rOom. Do yon 

see that boy ? I see his body, said one. Isliiere any thing 

which you do not see, that helps to make up the thouglit 

ofthiitboy? Yes, his jeelings ; his thoughts; his spirit; 

sAid they severally. What is the Use of seeing his body? 

It is the sign of his spirit* Shut your eyes and imagine 

him ; can you ? Yes. Who sees this piece of <5rayon ? 

Many. Prolessor Sllliman would convince yon that you 

saw but little of it. One boy said, I have seen tny own 

apifit manj^ time. You are thinking of Insight. Who 

now think uiey should aspire after w'hat we can see with 

our eyes ? One boy. Who think we should never seek 

after outward things, except as signs of something better, 

more spiritual ? All, without exception. I know persons, 

said Mr. Alcott, who look after outward things always, and 

for present pleasure, without thinking whether they are 

signs. One boy here has said to me, that he could not like 

a person who was not handsome. I did not say I could ndt, 

but that I did not, said the boy ; snd I cannot help it. 

Who thinks there is a Beauty more beautiful,, than any 
thing their eyes see ? Several. Who think the action of 
the good Samaritan was a beautiful action ? All. Is Love 
1>eautiful? Yes, Who have done a beautiful action.^ (He 
explained by instancing beautiful purposes, and their enac- 
tion.) A few held up their hands. Are you willing to tell 
what they were? No one was. You think perhaps it 
would take away its beauty to tell it f All again hela up 
their hands. 

Now all tell me, which you think you ought to do, aspire 
after beautiful thoughts, beautiful feelings, beautiful actions, 
or beautiful outward things ? All said the former ; but the 
aesthetic added ;^^beautifql things too. Oh yes, said Mr. 
Alcott, or We should hare to throw away all our pictures 
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and busts j Portrait and all, said the boys. Doyouliiifilt 
1 value that portrait for the form of the facte, as it presents 
Itself to the eye } No, you lilie hiYn ; you think he is good } 
you like his spirit ; ^nd so yoii think he is haniStfom'e ; werd 
the several answers. Yes, the expression of his^irit se^Ms 
to bring beaOty to my eye, «aid Mr. Alcolt. Now look at 
that bust of 'Socrates. A lady who caYne \tk here otpCei 
"said ; What an ugly thing that id ! I Want to ptit it undeir 
]^ound ! Put Socrates under eroKind! exclaiilied &e ehih 
drfn, with -surprise. Yes, so she said V-~but I think of the 
mind of Socrates ; his thoughts about Beauty, his boautiful 
life ; his l>eautiful death ; did yoti hot think his death was 
beautiful when lie drank the hemlock? Yes. Perhaps 
there is not a bust in the world that brings to mind sO 
many thoughts of beauty, as that does. For Socrates led 
peo^ to think dbout Beauty in itself. He w«is the teacher 
of Plato, the vlBry philosopher of Beauty. Hete Mr. Alcotl 
went towards the bust and touched the capacious cup of 
brain. What a brow this is ! lliey all looked very rever- 
ent. He then went towards another cast, and said to a 
little boy, what does this represent? A child praying. 
Prayer is Aspiration, said Mr. Alcott ; the aspiration of the 
whole being towards its Fathef. 

Now who think they have been misled by their eyes; 
have not looked jdeeper than the Shape of things ; have not 
thought enough (^ what things are the sign of? Many 
confessed. Well ! it i^ a common &uU. The scripture 
calls this fault, the lust of the eye, Mr. Alcott said he had 
in his youth, fallen into this isnare. He had had an inordinate 
pleasure in pretty things^ even in dress. He asked what 
mistake a dandy made ? YTo think too much of personal 
appearance. How many think so much of dress, as to 
trouble theijr fathers and mothers about it ? Several held 
up their hands. Who are not at all particular ? SeveraL 
Some of you perhaps make the opposite mistake, and are 
hardly tidy. * 

He then turned to the little girl who is generally analysed 
and said, do you remember being deceived 1>y your eyes.^ 
She had been, she thought — ^but could remember no in- 
stances^ 

Such of you as aspire after Spiritual Beauty, hold up 
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your hands. All did. Such as aspire after Material Beauty I 
The sesthetic held up his hand again, and said, I want both. 
When God made the world, did he make things beautiful 
to deceive us? or to show us his own Beauty, so that 
outward things might lead us to Him ? For the last. What 
did I say? You said God made the world beautiful, so that 
we might know he was kind and beautiful, said one. Can 
you understand, then, that the Beautiful may lead us to the 
True? Most held up their hands. And that the Beautiful 
and True are the sign of the Good ? Yes. Then when you 
see any thing beautiful, you should find to what true thing 
it leads, and then find of what good thing it is the sign, 
and then you are very near God : what did I say little 
boy ? X You said, said he, that Beauty is the sign of Truth, 
and Truth is the sign of Love, and God is Love. (This 
boy is "five years old ; the choice expression will be observ- 
ed. Both Mr. Alcott's words, and his, have been care- 
fully retained.) Do you want good, beautiful feelings? 
continued Mr. Alcott to him. Yes. When did you get 
some ? To-day. When ? As soon as you began to talk 
about the eyes. 

Where did the beautiful thoughts you had this morning 
come from ? said I to this child, at recess. Part came from 
the conversation, and some from God. [This idea, con- 
stantly expressed by this child, that his original thoughts 
come from Grod, is his own. At least, it was not rained at 
school ; unless indirectly. No such expression has ever 
been used here.] 

Such of you as know any person, who, instead of aspir- 
ing, seems to so down, may hold up their hands. Many 
did. If you think any of your companions here aspires 
above your mark, signify it. Almost all did. Do you 
know of one here, vi^o seems never to have gone low ? 
All did. Who is it ? i^aid Mr. Alcott to the little child of five. 
He named a boy of eight, in whose thoughts he always 
expresses interest. The rest of the boys smiled, and wanted 
to tell of whom they thought ; but Mr. Alcott would not 
allow them to do so. 

When they came in after recess, Mr. Alcott asked who 
had gained new ideas from the morning^s conversation ? 
Most held up their hands. What different classes of goods 
are there? He answered himself; — ^tbing»— OuA5K«s5k 
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Goods; Knowl€idge< — ^Intellectual Qooda; ^nd SpitUaal 
Gopd^ — Fai^h, Hope^ Charity, &c. Is kQpwIed|:e a good7 
when it 13 used jfor bur o^q^ rather than others' sqle, and we 
are proud of it ? They severally said^ we should use it for 
otheci; for ourselyes; — (or purselve3, but some also for 
other pepple. Is it Aspiration to set^ knowledge Yor our 
own good Intone? No. Does, a lawyer, wbo i& using his 
knpwled^e to make. )2,iaiself adcpired and po)verful, aspire ? 
Nq. Does 1^ schopi teacher, who teach^^ in order to g^t 
money, ^pi.re ; even though he does . help his scholars ? 
No. Does it seerQ to you that the p?op)e yotu see, are try- 
ing after Spiritual G^ood; generally ? No. Aft^r Inie.Hect- 
uai Good ?. Somie of them. Do many people seem to be 
striving after mppey, houses, carriage39 reputation,? Yes. 
Do many see^. to try to get monpy todo gpof^ ^ith? A 
few, WJhp t;hink people seem to b^. stfiying for money for, 
themselves only ? Several ; (jind Mrl Al.cutrsi^4} wh/^ did 
you find tl^i^t put?; To-day, said a boy of ten. Whep I 
wats five y^^rs qI^^ said, s^ reflective' aixd cpns^ienjtious boy 
of eight. 

A gentleman present, here asked a series of qufs^stion^^ 
calculated tD luring o^t their ppinipp, of Mr.. A^lcott^s <U^in- 
terestednes^ ; and ih^y signified th^ir yndoiibtjng confi- 
dence m it;, 1^ only ^^y holding up their l^ands, but by 
juniping into their chair/^^ ^nd stretching out both fiand'9. 
So you think, was hi^ last question, that some people aspire 
after spmeihing higher than physical gpodr Yes. Such' 
of you as think Mr. Alcott would make a^ good um of his 
mind, as be does now, if he kept his thoughts! to himself, 
signify It. 'They jumped down from their chairs, and said, 
No. The gentleman remarked to me, Mr. AlcoU |ias his 
reward. 

Where do you think Truth and Scanty are ? resumed 
Mr. Alcott. in God.. And there is soniejn our4SOuls ; said 
a little boy of fiye, after a pause. Ho>v do we get it in our 
souls ? 'We a$k God for It, and he puts it in. If we ao 
not want it much, does he put it in ? Oh no ; we must 
want it very much. Did you ever hear thes^ words^ said 
Mr. Alcott ; Ask, ai^d ye shall receive ; seek, and ye 4ball 
find ; knock, and it sjiall be opened unto you ? Yes, Jesus 
Christ said them. 

Wbi^ think th^t Spiritqal Gopd i^ the b«^t? All. Who 
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think that in ns^iiing after Spiritual, we get alt other ^ood ? 
AH. Who said, seek first the kingdom of hearen, Spiritual 
Good ; and its Righteousness, or act accordingly ; and all 
these things shall be added unto yoU, for then they can do 
you no harm ? Jesu^ Christ, said all. 

Little girl, after all that has been said about aspiring, do 
you think you aspire after Spiritual Good more than any 
other? I think I do, said she. And next to that for the 
Intellectual Good, which helps the soul, as the hand helps 
the body ? Yes. 

Who among you think that a school which does not aim 
at Spiritual Good, has the right aim ? None. Who have 
received some new thoughts to-day ,^ which they think they 
shall remember always? Many. Who know 'themselves 
so well, that they fear they shall forget ? Several. 

Who now think that they shall aspire to be the strongest 
and most cunning in their plays? None. Do you know 
what ambition is ? Striving to get more' than you have,^ 
said one. What is your ambition ? I don't know. To 
be admired ? No ; but to have the best things. Who else 
says so ? A younger one said, the best Spiritual things ; 
and many joined with him. Who has not much ambition ? 
Several. Who will let things go on in their own way ? 
One, (who is very indolent.) Who feel within, Power or 
Will to do everything ? Almost all. 

When they were dismissed, the visiter called a little 
boy of five to him, and said. Do you know what Jesus 
Christ meant by these words, "If you had faith, like a 
grain of mustardUseed, you could say to this mountain," &c. 
I have read it, said the child ; but I do not remember what 
it represents. What does the mountain mean ? said I. It 
is a mountain hi the mind, said he, without hesitation. And 
the mustard-seed ? A little faith, that will grow larger; 
and he bounded away to go home with his companions. - 

IMAGINATION. 

Mr. Alcott began thus : Who enjoy this exercise ? Sev- 
eral. Who have brought fresh minds this morning, ready 
to attend ? Many. Who have dull minds this morning ? 
None. One boy said, his mind was fresh from the Well ! 

17* 
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Fresh froin what Well ? The AV ell of the Spirit, S9id he. 
Mr. Aicott went on : We are on Wf^iP<^tioh to-^^y, ih^ 
power of sh^ng thoughts ; who thijpJi th^y ^huLlJL be ^^g^ 
interested in this ? All held ap their hands butoi^e.ppy;, 
who was out of temper. 

To the question^ what do you mean ^y Im^gijiiati^n ? 
there were several cu^wers, aiinong w^iph w.ere tfaj^, follow,* 
ing : The power of conceiving thoughts in your mind, SQt a? 
to see them with your eyes ; the power that brings ideas out 
of your mind, so that others may see them.; jthonghts that 
coi;ne out of your mind ; to see ihings in yoH^ nfiind;; to 
piptjure^ fprth ide^9 ; to i^ee thoughtaand fe^lff;g%; tQpictujoe 
forth idjeajs and feelii^gs in words, whiqhhtp^enot com^ Qu.t 
in tilings; to picture out things in your mindt A great deaj 
more beautiful than anv in the outward woijld.. The last 
was the answer of the fcpy, who at first w^.<?ut of .temper. 
He was ijiterested in spite of himself. 

Mr. Aicott here read the Transfiguration ; and then a^ked> 
what does transfigure mean? To change the shape. 
Wliat does Imagination mean ? To make new shapes. 
Did you ever feel any thing like this: did any of ygu 
ever see shapes, beautiful shapes going out of your own 
minds ? Many said yes. Two boys gave accounts of whjat 
they called visions. One said he often imagined JcTsus 
Christ standing before his eyes. The other .described a 
particular instance very minutely, of an aiigel coming with 
music, and the n)usic seeming to be shaped. What is that 
faculty which is not Imagina.tioD, but .something like it? 
Fancy. Here he read the description of Queen Mab, as 
an instance of ffmcy; and then -opened Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner^ and read Parts. Ill and IV. 

Which hc^9.the most, shaping power. in it, said, he; this 
last, or the description of Queen. Mab. The last ! was the 
acclamation. Such of you as think you have, Fancy, and 
not Imagination, hold up your hands. Several did. Such 
as have the most Imagination. Several. 

' Such of you as think you have the power of putting all 
you think and feel into words, hold up your hands. Sev- 
eral did. Who say that they never yet found words, that 
would hold all their thoughts and feelings ? Several. Can 
you understand this definition; Imaginatiotii islhe.powAr 



that f^reHj^iitei, re-pre^nts? Ye?. Imaginc^tipp repre- 
seats ^irit, gpul, Blind, the OulwjBLrd W^tld w^ Gpd ; 
said ^r. Alcotl. Jmwination is the power b;^ wtiicb you 
picture out tbioi^ht? \mi pever were re^lis^fl in the world, 
as in Filgrmi'iS prpgress; said ^ child iiqd^r ^x. Several 
morfs repeated .tbfs idea which Mr. Alcptt had expressed, 
more or' less -exactly ; Pone of them so fuUy as this |>oy had 
dope. Do yon know any one who h^ no Imaeipation ? 
Some said, po, except an idiot. Mr. Alcott said there wer^ 
many peqple ^hb uncultivated ip^ginations, whp.wer^ pot 
idiots. l\ir. Al<^Ptt aske^ the little boy who ^escribied %iip 
Aogel Qf Pfiy and Nigh^ ^b^re he thought be gpt his im- 
agination ? Ue said he ctid pot know he ((ad Imagination ; 
he knew be bad Fancy. Mr. Alcott then asked the ^e^t if 
they thought he bad Imagination? They all .s.aj4 yes; 
Imagination and Fancy too. Mr. Alcott then i^^ con- 
cerning each scholar ; and they discriminated v^ry weU in 
re^rd to the individuals, showing that they tjiad observ^ 
tbe operatiqps of one another's faculties. 

Mr. Alcott here described Imagination, as the life wf^d 
power of the Spirit, the eagle that carries us up tp high 
views; and said that it was the pame of the mind in uie 
highest action. He then asked ; when Imagination looks 
back, what is it called ? Memory, said one. When it looks 
forward to the future, what is it called ? One said. Curiosity ; 
another. Expectation, Curiosity and Expectation are in 
it, said Mr. Alcott. Foresight, said one of the girls. A boy 
of excellent understanding, and little imagination, said. Un- 
derstanding. Mr. Alcott said, oh no ! Understanding is a 
mole ; it crawls in the ground; it s^es only wl\at is imme- 
diately around it 

JUDOMCKT. 

When the children were arranged for analysis, the most 
lawless boy in school was made Superintendent ; an em- 
ployment which keeps him from wrong doing. Mr. Alcptt 
began : this hour is a pleasant one to those who look for 
realities within, as well as without themselves ; and he 
asked some questions to brip^ their minds steady. We 
are going to talk about judgment to-day. What is judg- 
ment jw.b^t dp ypudo, when you ju^ge; .^o you, gy^ss ? 
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No, said one. A little boy of five, a Dew scholal^, ddid, ' 
to judge is to know certainly. A boy of nine, said, judg* 
ment is to discriminate between good and bad ; and see 
what to do. Do we judge only about actions ? said Mr. 
Alcott. No, about feelings, and quality, and size. A boy 
of eight, said, to judge is to think whether things are right 
or wrong. Another of the same age said, judgment is ex- 
amination. The power of judging, said Mr. Alcott, is one 
of the noblest which is given to man : where does it show 
itself in our nature ? In the mind, said a boy of ten. In 
which faculty of the mind? In the understanding, said 
one ; in the will, said another. It requires a fi;reat deal of 
thought to judge, said a boy of eight. What do you think 
of that boy who last spoke ? said Mr. Alcott, to the rest of 
the school. He is a good boy. How do you know ? By 
his actions. How ? This led to an analysis of the judg- 
ment, in this one instance. He then named several build- 
ings, and asked which was the most beautiful ? They told 
their opinions ; and he analysed the process in this instance 
again. Can we get along in this world with judgment; 
without comparing f No answer. What should you think 
of this : that a mind should see all things and subjects so 
quickly, that it would know immediately how things were, 
and not feel that it was comparing or reasoning ? It would 
be the judgment of an angel, said a boy of five, the new 
scholar. This room we can all look upon, and form a great 
many judgments upon, at a glance. Suppose a little fly, ' 
having eH the mind that we have, were to undertake to 
form these judgments ; how much time it would take ; and 
what a quantity of geometrical and other reasoning, it 
would have to go through. The universe is a much wider 
space to us, than this room would be to a fly. But this is 
about outward things. Which do you think is easier to 
judge of, outward things, or ourselves ? There was a dif- 
ference of opinion ; but the most reflective ones said, it 
would be easier to judge of ourselves ; of inward things, for 
we could know what we were feeling and thinking, better 
than what is around us, and out of ourjiight ; and we could 
know all about our own actions, better than we could all 
about the actions of others. 
Do we judge about every thing we do ? We ought to do 



KO, said ooe. When w? Ipok at the s}^ W>d U dsz^ef Wr 
ought we fo juc^ whether U is be^t ti> U^ut (fv/ eyelid of 
not ? said Mr. AlcotL CH> no ! It shujt; of U^f, ^id s^v^ra^ n^ 
Thep soipe of oqr action? are not line tesvlt of judcipeix^ ; 
end eanjiot he ipa4c d^pf^ndant uppi^ judgioeDt : Itfii lif^ 
what ? Thpj" ?onie, bj; (pstiDct- Ca 
menia io^tincta, ; thftt is, aa quick iif.I 
eaid one bo; ; we do tlfing? whicb, V 
and which itre, vjpm ; M we ^o, (I 
hotr pai|>. we help (hat ; wfttkl; Iei that 
Paawon is not Ju^tofiat, ; w it ^ a^ 1^ 
i?it? Iii8ti(^ct. . Js InHitipct yto^i ■ 

mqph, of it, ^ii""]S(r- AlpOU : wl^en 
when Instinfit ift IV§(p9, it i^ rfi,9Rg i how 9*n n» 8[*^veiffl 
Instinct, so thst is mtui apt bq f^pp ? Jj Re^n ^iji^ CoBt 
scien<;e, said sevef^f, la il^re Rw^iun ^i ^udgm^^ ? Y^. 
^8 the^p Consci?pjt;¥i in Judgnept i Yef , l(f there ;^iU m 
Jiid(fm^nt ? Yes, t^ thp W"l ffh'ch jf iq the Judgment of 
Cpwcienqg yom qyf^ ? Jf i^ mjf. o»n, ai^ V<^'^ alfltl' 
Wh^ dp j-ou tte jy^eft ypji joA?^- W?, M'JP'' W 9 smi 

In OOn^lWifiaoa ^p4 reft^opujig, do, joij (59 into yAUS«A\S*i 
Yw. Incompaiingt^p^iiillgsin th« iiflivejS^. ai^ rPWB" 
vng ^jaeJF^Ijf, ^c. M wpaqppos(p<} the fly lo_ dp, 8hqu)4 
we §9 in.ff?^d ? Y^ Thw yPU se? \h^t evfa la studying 
o(|^Hfi«d thwgSo yog R(9 wile** '>)' apjnethiiw wfitjiin ? V^ 
That vftich is wi|fcjp »s, p^Vfit Pfpt^yp |Ji? Idea pf the put- 
V^rd iiForld- Ai^d.. to gpT^cn the spjrjt withip ^a ; and, by 
i)(ia|[ii(i{$ it stxopg nwi loviog. (o pgj it in harjppny vi}fb the 
qjmhty-T-wm eq^l^ie thf outward lyorld to ffgte ^(R witftio 
t(? ita own in)?ge, wid ^ a<v»se of f% Beauty, Poyet, 0Qod- 
nfiM Apd Ideas 9f tiie Creator tjiftt pi»duQS(4 U- (T^i* 
^rhapis W9S sfj,d in aijQjipler l^g^9ge-) 

|t(U vhat i# t^ ittoadaxd, a ml? »f judg^eift, Respecting 
inward lifiqgs ? IVo ^^»vver. T^f^e •ra^ One, ^hose very 
Instinct was IU»90ii» and C^^cie^cf , an^ h.? *f: f ff^'V^'^ * 
Vho wa? pm Ppe ? 4/niflgel, said pur flej^- Bcho^. Jj^fiMi 
Christ, said another. 

Weil, said Mr. Alcatt, let us hear what Jesus Chiist saya 
about julging.'and judgments! He read in paraphrase; 
Jud^e pot without a ffeat d«a| ^f q^^i for py ttt« Bfwe 
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standard as you jud^ others, yOu will be yourself judged. 
You show your own character by your judgments ; if they 
ure just, and liberal, and generous, it is because you have 
the sentiments of justice, liberality, and generosity within 
your own heart ; for these are necessary in order to sym- 
pathize with the magnanimous sentiments of others. 

You came to this school some months ago, with same 
notion in your heads about Mr. Alcott. You came day 
after day, and saw him do things, and heard him say words. 
Were you able to form a judgment of him immediately ; 
or have you found that your opinions have altered ? They 
have altered. How many of you have misjudged me? 
Many. How many of you have misjudged your compaa- 
ions ; father, mother, brothers, sisters ? Many ; and one 
mentioned a particular instance. What is most necessary 
for us, that we may judge others correctly ? To know 
ourselves. And we can judge of ourselves, of inward 
things, more easily than we can of outward things ? Yes. 
Does the mind shape itself in the outward world, or does 
the outward world shape itself in the mind ? It is God's 
mind that shapes itself in the outward world. And what 
is our mind ? It is the image of God's. The Human 
Spirit is the image of the Divine Spirit ? Yes. And is the 
human spirit's action an image of the divine spirit's action ? 
Yes, sometimes ; it ought to be. Can the human spirit 
shape itself, then, as the divine spirit does, in the outward 
world ? Yes — by words. Only by words ? Yes, by good 
actions. Only by words and actions ? By paintings and 
sculpture. Good Actions, Poetry, Painting and Sculpture 
are men's creations then ? Yes. Does the good man, the 
poet, the painter and sculptor think most of the inward or 
outward world ? The inward. And they go from the in- 
ward to the outward world ? Yes. And always find 
something, or make something, correspondent with the 
inward ? Yes. They find the inward explains the uses, 
&c. of the outward ? Yes. Then for judging of the Out- 
ward worid, as well as our Fellow beings, we must begin 
with ourselves ? Yes. 

Insight. 
• Mr. Alcott took the Bible, and said : There are two laws 
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Wiiich govern all ^hings ; one is the law of necessityj oi* 

Forc^ : the other ig the law of what ? Love ; good 

tvill ; conscience ; the spirit, were the several answers. 
Can aiiy ohe who is governed by Force have his liberty ? 
No. What is the Law of Liberty ? Love. TThe people 
of this country are free, said one t>oy ; but it is not govern* 
ed by Love, t am. hot talking of political governmenti 
said Mr. Alcott. When we love Good, and are left to do 
What We please, do we do right or wrong ? We do right, 
said a boy of nve, if we love Right. Who acted very 
wrofig' yesterday afternoon, said Mr. Alcott, when I was 
not Weill and did not come to the^ school-room ? Many 
stood up. You are not moral ; your- goodness depends on 
another ; yoU are weathercocks ; you have no principle ; 
neither Love, which is the law of liberty, nor conscience, 
governs you ; is all that true ? Most thought it was. Are 
you trustworthy? No. So your goodness depends on 
ihe presence oi Mr. Alcott ? ifes. ^ Who think the law of 
Force should be brought to bear on 'you ? Many did. You 
know a thief is shut up because he abuses liberty ? Yes. 

Mr. A4cott then told the youngest boy in the class, to go 
and touch the heads of all who, as he thought, would do 
right, if all punishment, all outward laws, &c. could be 
done away. He went and touched five heads, with excel- 
lent judgment Mr. Alcott said, I believe all the best 
heads have been touched but one. He looked puzzled, 
and went to several who were next best. Mr. Alcott said, 
no, and it is no matter. He went to his seat. All the 
boys smiled at his unconsciousness, and one said, that is 
real. 

Mr. Alcott then said, to>day we talk of Insight, wtiat is 
Insight ? Insight is looking into ourselves, said one. By 
what power do we look into ourselves ? said Mr. Alcott. 
By Insight, said another. Insight, said Mr. Alcott, is the 
Spirit seeing itself; and seeing the Outward world in spir- 
it. Which of you have gone inward and viewed yourselves ; 
seen with the spirit, and into Spirit ? None held up handr. 

Who among you ever dream ? All held up their hands. 
Are your eyes closed when you dream? Yes. Do your 
ears hear any sounds ? No. Who has shed tears in sleep ? 
Some. How did you hear ; what did you see ; when you 
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«aw 4!nd hcfeinl nothii^ otrtw&rd, and yet 'shed t<6ar9 in y<^t 
dreands? Things seemed to (Aif>pen, s)Atd ont. \^ncYe 
do y^fa ihkili your mhid was, when your eyes ahd eaffs 
were iclosed, ^nd yet y6u saw, and heard, lind laughled, ah<l 
cried ? A little boy said, my spirit was in G6d ; itiy li€«M-it, 
tftid sou), lind mioa Were in me; and — (he hesitated and 
«aid, oh Mr. Aleott !) Very vi-eil, said Mr. Atcbtt, stiniliiig 
«^ that' 8 enough. Who can aflfsWer that qtiestion i One 
i^aid, our minds tefl us ; and Gxid was within ^is* ia he 
more within u» wb^ We are sfsleep, than when ^e aire 
awake ? said Mr. Alcott. Sometimes. After sotne ntore 
talk, the boy illustrated, thus : T have had the night-mare, 
«nd wanted to kill somebqdy, but thought it was wrong, 
thougf) i was asleep. 

Mr. Alcott spoke of the bad dteams of a glutton and 
intemperate man, and asked the children if they eVer had 
bad dreams ? He said that some people had bad dreama, 
because they had sick bodies ; sometimes these sick bodies 
were their own fault ; sometimes they were inherited from 
iieiulty ancestors, (Some boys were isent out.) One boy's 
idea about dreaming was, that bad dreams came partly 
from bad minds, and partly from not having wet! bodies ; 
generally the last Mr. Alcott said that all illness of body 
was always to be ascribed to wrong doing somewhere ; and 
sometimes it was ignorant wrong doing of our own or our 
ancestors. A good deal of talk arose, and some anecdotes 
were told; 

Mr. Alcott here read a dream from the Bible ; it was the 
beautiful one in Job. He then read the dream of Jacob ; 
and after some conversation on its meaning, he said, such 
of you as think you have an outlooking power, may hold 
up your hands. Several held up their hands. Who says 
they have not such a power ? Several. Why : don't you 
see^me? Yes. Who think they have such a power ? All. 
Who think the power that looks out, is deeper than the 
eyes ? Several. Who think it is no deeper than the eyes ? 
that only the eye looks ? Several. We speak then of a ♦ 
power, an inward power, that looks out of the eye ; — what 
is it called ? Some said Bight ; some said the Mind ; .some 
said the Understanding ; some said the Spirit. Mr. Alcott 
i, the soul has two greiat faculties, Insight and Outsight. 
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Some boys in this school have In^ht, and some Outngfat ; 
and it would be T^ry easy to show who 4iave insight, and 
who have outsight, in the greatest degree, by thinking on 
what subjects each answers mo6t rewily. But all have 
both classes of thoughts, in -a degree, said he ; die power 
of seeing shapes without, and seeing the feelings und ideas 
in their own souls also. 

I am going to lead what St. Paul says about <hese two 
classes of thought, said be. And he read in paraphrase 
the last part of the fourth ebapter^'of 2ttd Corinthians and 
the first part of the fifth chapter. 

He then addressed the little girl anaflysed, t>y name. 
What is there in the outward world that you like best ; 
that you think most beautiful ? After a wli^ she asid Na- 
ture. What objects in particular ? No answer. Do you 
like flowers ? i es. Do you like ninirifng brooks ? Yes. 
Do you like the ocean ? Yes. Do you like the pebbles on 
the shore ? Yes. Can you describe the feeKnga that you 
have, when you see the ocean? imagine yourself there, bow 
should you feel? The power, said she. 

A series' of questions were now asked as to the compara- 
tive efiect of different scenes on the feelings of the several 
children ; and some preferred ocean ; some mountains ; 
some rivers : some eaverns in the earth ; some cataracts ; 
some shells ; some stars, &e. He went on to ask questiohs 
which might show into what departments of natural history 
their tastes would. lead them. He icAind sofne soologists ; 
some geologists; some botanists; some astronomers, &c. 
One at last remarked that he liked machines, engines, &c. 
Many other boys agreed with him. Mr. Alcott said things 
were interesting to us, just in proportion as they seienied to 
be alive, or manifested Spirit. 

The next series of questions was criculated to bring out 
what was their taste for the Arts ; and there was cdnsider- 
ble variety of taste ; some were architects ; some painters ; 
some sculptors* 

Who think dollars and ^gles are very beautiful, tmd 
take great delight in seeing them ? One boy said he took 
great delight in having them. 

Who .like carriage^ and splendid eqiupage ? One said I 
like sleighs. Another aaid, I like to be iMide of thA«L. 

18 
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Who like beautiful clothes^ dresses ? None. Those may 
stand up, who would not play with beggar boys, even if 
they were good, because of their looks? Several rose; 
and Mr. Alcott said that many of those who were standing 
up, would make the beggar boys worse probably; so it was 
very well. Who would play with beggar boys, if they 
were good? Several rose with great emphasis. Who 
would not play with colored boys, if they were ever so 
good and well instructed ? The same boys rose as did at 
first. I am afraid your minds are colored with prejudices, 
said Mr. Alcott ; and that you would darken their minds 
with your faults. So it is very well. The rest laughed, 
and when those sat down, rose up, and said th^y would 
play with black boys, if they had cultivated minds. 

What if you were blind, and could hot look out upon 
things at all ; would there be any thing left to make you 
happy? He said this to the little girl analysed. Yes, 
inward things, said the little girl. What inward things ? 
Thoughts; feelings ; a good conscience, &c. were named. 
Who' are most truly blind, those who cannot see inward 
thingsi^or those who. cannot see outward things ? Those 
who cannot see inward things. You know when we talked 
a while ago, we said something about a net. Outward 
things, perhaps, form a net which catches our minds some- 
times. Perhaps some of you are caught ! I should like to 
see one person caught, said a little boy. Should you, said 
Mr. Alcott, like to see a boy, whose eyes and ears are so 
caught by outward things, that his mind is all taken up, and 
never looks inward ? Yes. WeU, there he is ; said Mr. 
Alcott, holding a looking glass before him. 

He then turned again to the little girl. Which power 
had you better use, the power of outsight or of insight ? 
Insight. Why ? Because it sees the real things. What 
are those things which .the Outsight sees? Shadows of 
real things. Now each one think, said Mr. Alcott, what idea 
have you gained from this conversation ? One said Insight 
is better than outsight. 'Another said inward things are 
better than outward things. Is that an .idea in your head, 
or a feeling in your heart ? I don't know, said she. 

Suppose you saw a man born into this beautiful world, 
and aU his life long he was running. round to catch bubbles, 
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every one of which broke in his hand ? They all laughed. 
Or a man running after his shadow ; and he went on with 
sereral simHar analogies which made them laugh. Such 
are the persons, he said, who live for outward things, in- 
stead of inward things. 

Who says play is a bubble ? Some held up their hands. 
But play is a very proper exercise in its place. Who says 
pleasure is a bubble ? All held up their hands. Yet it is 
a bubble that it is innocent to look at a little. Is Love a 
bubble ? No. Is Happiness ? No. Is the Soul ? No. 
Is Heaven ? No. Is Immortality ? No. Who says 
they have no doubt about inward things, but about out- 
ward things there is an uncertainty? Several did. 

Mr. Alcott then said, we will close with some words of 
Jesus, words which he uttered when he lived in a body like 
ours. Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
moth and rust do corrupt, and thieves break through and 
steal ; hut lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven — in the 
inward world — ^where moth and rust do not corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. 

GENERAL SURVET OF THE ANALYSIS. 

Mr. Alcott called the class to analysis, for the last time. 
He said we had now gone through the scale ; but it had 
often been changed since we began, for almost every week 
had improved it. He then drew their i&ttention to the one 
whiah was now on the black board ; and said Ihat the ar- 
rangement only was altered ; for the same subjects were 
brought up by both scales. 

We began with Love ; and then went to Faith ; and then 
to Conscience, speaking of Obedience, Temptation and 
Will ; and then to the Appetiteis, Affections, and Aspira- 
tions of the Soul ; and then we went to the Mind,, and 
spoke of Imagination, Judgment, and Insight. To-day I 
intend to talk a little more about Insight ; and I shall read 
what Jesus Christ says about it. He says we should not 
strive to get outward things which may t>e stolen and cor- 
rupted ; but we should strive to get things within, which 
cannot be taken away, because they are God's ; for what 
we love will take up all our exertions* 

He here stopped and said that one of the bo^^ vol ^klk% 
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scboirf bfti 99iA that hedU iiel know before he came te tlm 
BG^o^y thai be hadk inward eyesi; but now he felt that 
tb^ wereopen. Thqrbegairtagttesswho.itiMuiybatlhef 
did. not guess the right onet Mh Aleott aaid that msmT o£ 
them, when they came, were blind, wereiii midnight;. Aodi 
then he* went on reading dtflTerent: passages o£ t\m Gospels. 
He'ondedf withithe.I^ht of the bod)rfs.theey»;. whatejre^? 
This eyei said- a little boy of five. That is the body's eye ; 
what is the spiiift^s ejse^? That eye which; can see~ every 
thing that it wants to see, and whpoh can see God ; the 
body's ejie canno^ see what it wants to, but the apiritsfsieyo: 
can; and Mr« Aleott^^ I think, that when we are;asleep)tbe 
spirit goes ontiof the body^ aadrleftresvthe body^dejui;. andv 
bye and bye iti goes back agani) and UMdces the body alive 
again. Bnt is: the . bedjr entirety dead, iD< fibep f saul Mr* 
Maolii Wbji pertuips a little spirit stays* in the body, tn 
keep; lb alftve. But almost att the spirit^ goes out$ and-, mom 
and bearsf with. its( inward eyes^and eMa,aAdiihfut:iSidreatti^ 
ingi. 

Now let us take a survey of the whole, said Mfw Aioott; 
Such of you as think that the spirit acts in Instinct, may 
hold up tl^eir hands* No answer. As soon as a baby is 
born, it cries ; it seems to be astonished to find itself in the 
world, aastdsit s<» many things it doesnoi hnojw^and wJiich 
are so unlike: it$elf; not-one thing U sees, or owe word that 
it hears, does: it undervtand; it oriesr-*-By Instinct, inli^p* 
rupjted <yie of the cbildnsn. Yes>.said Mr.. Akott^ ami: it 
moves ita hmd- to lake hold^ of die sjun^ or fire, or whatever 
it sees ; for it does, not know bow &r. off things are^ or 
what will hurt, and what will not. It there not upstiact in 
a baby's first motioas? Yes. Doea Spirit act in-In- 
Bp»e$,} Xea. I^oes Spirit act in a baby when it loves its 
mother ? Yes, a good; deal ; said one. Does Spisit act 
in AppeHile ? Yes. Boea Sifurit act when it see» and 
feels something beautiful? Yes; What. is that action ? 
Aspiriag^ Sfc^ 9pirii act in Thought? Yea, .for the 
body cannot think'* Thougbti siad Mr. AJooU, is the 
ladder by wbUi Spiril dt^d^ up to heaven,, i. e. into 
itself. Inatmot, Love, and Faith, go out from, the souK 
Thought gpes back to the soul By Insight we go intathe 
soul and 8ee> what is in- ouiselvea By Judgment we oomr 
paimr tfaogghtSk How, many have Insight? Bnl a few 
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thought they had. One of the most thoughtful said, a very 
little. Who do not go in, for whole days ? Two boys, 
one a lazy boy of eight, another a new scholar of five, held 
up their hands. Who cannot live a week without being 
taken captive and carried into the inward or spiritual world ? 
No answer. 

Who, every night, before they go to sleep, go inward and 
think of what is within ? Many. Who think of this over 
tigain, in the morning? Several. You Jcnow that' Jesus 
said, there was a fountain in there of Uving water, which 
springs up into everlasting life. What is this fountain ? 
The Spirit. 

We talked about dreaming a good while ago ; who 
among you, dream ? Several. Most of you dream when 
you are awake, you see things vaguely, and dimly ; not as 
if they all belonged together, but as if they were in dis^ 
jointed pieces. 

How many of you think God can be discovefed with the 
eyes ? None. Such as think you can see his works only 
with your body's eye^ ; and that He himself is to be found 
by looking within, with inward eyes, hold up your hands. 
AH did. How many of you look within enough to know 
a good deal about God } None. How many do not ? All. 
How many think it is hard ? One indolent boy held up his 
hand. How many think an idle person can see God ? 
Some. It was here found that some confounded idleness 
with repose ; when all comprehended it, they all said no 
idle person could see God^; and made the same answer to 
the questions. How many think an intemperate person can 
see God? An obstinate-willed person? An angry, pas- 
sionate person? A person living for the outWard.'* A 
liar, deceiver ? There was some talk about the difference 
of liking truth in others, because it is convenient to our- 
selves ; and loving it, so as to speak and act it. Who think 
that those who love truth will probably know most of God? 
AH. Who think that those who deny themselves ; who 
'' try to control their feelings, even their love, will know most 
of God ? All. ~ Such as think they cannot love Grod fully 
without being willing to die and lose their body, may hold 
up their hands. All did. Such as think that to find God, 
we litust keep all our nattire in its right place ; that no part 

18» 
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should be asleep; that we should be like the child aspiring, - 
(he poiDted to the cast ;) may hold up their hands. ^.. 
lie then went on, making^ remarks on each of the scholarSf 
and saying what parts of the nature of each were asleep. 
This took a good while ; but it was not lost, as it brought 
the subject home. 

He then spoke of the effect of the passions : how, in the 
drunkard', appetite swallows up the nature ; how, in the 
avaricious, the love of riches swallows up the nature ; but 
when the Spirit swallows up the nature, nothing is destroy- 
ed, but every part is strengthened and purified, and put in 
the right place. 

. Who think that we must know ourselves, in order to know 
God? All. Who thinks he cannot know God, till he 
knows himself a great deal f All., Who think that they 
can know God by studying outward things ? None. What 
are outward things ? Shadows of inward things, said the 
little girl, who was generally the subject of analysis. The 
Representation of Mind, said a boy of nine. .Who was 
called the Image of God ? Jesus Christ, said the whole 
school. Yes, the outward world is the image of the per- 
fect Mind ; and Jesus Christ was the Image of God ; or 
his nature was all Spirit, as he said. Who think that until 
we study ourselves, we cannot study outward things to much 
advantage ? Many. 

Mr. Alcott then remarked that many naturalists who never 
studied themselves, but studied outward things, did not 
believe in any spirit ; and some who believed in spirit, yet 
did not think it was the most important, and did not there- 
fore believe in Christianity, or what Jesus Christ taught 
about spirit. Others have gone out into the outward world, 
thinking it a shadow of the. inward, and followed on untit 
they found the Spirit that was in themselves, and God. 
One boy said, if I study botany, can I so on from it and 
find God ? Mr. Alcott explained, but f could not hear 
him, as he walked to a place, where he stood with his back 
to me. Some remarks were made on the Free Enquirers, 
calculated to prpduce charitable feelings towards the honest 
among them. 

Wl^t- have these analysis lessons taught you ? To 
know ourpdveSf Yea, your inward selves, your spiriu 



Perhaps, some time next winter, I shall get some one who 
knows such things better than I do, to come and teach 
you about the human body — your outward selves- — how 
your eyes are formed and adapted for sight ; and your ears 
for hearing ; aiid your stomach for digestion ; — who will 
like to hear this ? All held up their hands. Which do you 
think you should like best, to hear about the construction of 
your bodies, or about your Spirits ? Spirits. You prefer to 
talk of inward things rather than outward things ? Yes. 
Who think the analysis has taught you a good deal about 
yourselves ? All. Who think it has taught you a good deal 
about the meaning of words ? All. I intend you shall 
learn outward things too : I shall get people to come and 
tell you about many outward things, which I do not know 
much about myself. I can teach better about the inward 
things. Next quarter I am going to teiEu^b ypu about in- 
ward things, not in yourselves, but in another-*-a Perfect 
Beipg. In Jesus Christ ? asked some. Yes ; we will «tudy 
Jesus Christ ; how many will be gl^d to do this } They 
all held up their hands. How many have learned son^e- 
thing from the analysis — they are very sure ; they know it ? 
Almost all held up their hands. How many are sorry these 
lessons are over. Several. Some said they were g(ad the 
next subject was coming. Who would like to hear the 
Record of the Analysis read ? All. 

Mr. Alcott then recurred to the blackboard^ and said he 
would read the scale. This diagram had been altered, 
many times, during the quarter. It was intended merely 
to systematize the. conversations in a degree; and never 
was presented to the children as a complete map of the 
mind. Some hate objected to these diagrams, as if they 
wotild be fetters on the minds of the ehildreo. Biit tbdr 
constant renewal and changes preclude the possibility of 
their being regarded as any thing but what they are. After 
having read the scale through, he began at the end asking 
the meaning of each word, and as ^y !weve defined, he 
obliterated them, until all were gone. 
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CHAP. V. 



CONCLU8IOX* 



In the first edition of this work, I introduced a chapter 
on the General Principles of Education, with an attempt 
to answer the question, whether the human germ of never 
ending existence, be matter — insensate, unthinking, invol* 
untdry, finite, lifeless matter ; of which sensation, thought/ 
volition, are mere modes, Kke form ; or results of motion, 
like sound ; and to which the Creator may superadd, as an 
attribute, eternal life ? Or if it be, of itself. Life, from the 
fountain of life ; feeling, thinking, willing, acting, by the 
san)e necessity of nature, by which God loves, knows, 
creates ; and to which matter is but a temporary accident? 

It was rather hazardous, perhaps presumptuous, to en* 
deavor to give analytic definition of that portion of our 
consciousness, which as it comes to us not by induction 
from the outward, but by intuition, almost defies expres- 
sion. Those who have gone most deeply into this spiritual 
region, have never attempted to do more than approximate 
the subject, as it were — ^thit>ugh. an address to the imagin- 
ation. But there are persons who seem to think that the 
action of the Imagination is not the embodiment of truth, 
but is pure fiction. They suppose that Socrates meant by 
his demon, a person who was not Socrates ; that Plato 
meant by the soul's reminiscences, pre-existent personality ; 
and that Christians deny their Savior, when they find that 
salvation consistsjn the perfection of their own souls. If 
these are told that such is not the interpretation of these 
expressions, they straightway take the idea that then they 
are words without any meaning whatever. It was to this 



class of minds I intended^to speiak^wi.io eiiiiiMiiM>r toxoib> 
vey, in language which I thougbt would bie.mpre to .t|iefr 
taste, the idea that the soul's yeKy,life}CQnBi8tai|i. its. action ; 
that there is not ovcir and above iJ^ soul's lifer— consciencei 
intellect, affections, happiness, virtuOi salvatipn»rr-but that 
the soul h^s its substantial existei|ce,in;thes)&Tarioqs modes, 
and degrees of action, and that to educate the soul, is.ta^ 
make compion cause with its actioa; jto thin^^ Ipve, bopjp, 
desire, in short, live in companio|isbipiwith:it.> 

But those to whom I wished to .sp^ak^ 'find po.mc^ing 
in w^j wpcds.; and others, smile at whfB^ fiaemt to tb^mtliie 
absurdity of. attempting. to reach a^clae^ of minds t^twiU* 
not take the trouble to fiiHi ,oat;Y¥l(hin tben^i^ves what 
Socrates, PlatO) aod Christ nu^aat by -^ir^besautiful em- 
blems. With the latter class of critii;s,i am;i|iirs(|)f inqlin^ii^ 
toagi^e; and conjE^^hpit I ishofild pot baxe attempfad, 
with, my small powers,. to^ d^fmi firooi tlie iiycnbglicid ex*, 
pressioa^i which the twise{of.aU,ag^;:}pi^ve c^e^. to bo tb^. 
only appropriate ii¥>d0 of .conveying spiritual. facts.; and. 
have gone into the shallows^ of am^jfticde^tion. 

Bat as. I feel noiless cpfifideaice .tbnn ev^r wtlpe ti^uths 
which I.thane attempted to. ej^^illr-^Olipaiittin^^^ 

ter, whose expressions are Judgedoavall handato beiVO.io-'. 
adequate, I will make another effort to convey my idegp, 
by inserting in its jplace pem of a copver^tttioo that I Qn<^ 
held with a class of children under fourteen years of Jige, 
in a charity Sundbiyscfaool, which: did not seem to be a 
failure, at the tiine; and which ^|iti4ns,p^ba[Mi,» thai 
whole practical philosophy of the matter .< 



I be^an with what is to me. a very natural question, nrhen 
beginnm^ to instruct:: 

What IS a soul? 

It is what thinks ; replied a child Qf ^ight yoaxs. 

Has a little baby just bom any ipul ? 

Little babies must have souls, or they would hot go to 
heaven when they die, said aU. 

Well ! what is the soul of a baby ; is it what thinks-; 
or ia it this stuff; something ;li]se vapor or air ; or is it*^ 
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feelings ? I spoke this qnestron Tery deliberately. 

Fedings : said all with decision. 

What feelings — ^what kind of feelings has a baby ? 

Happy feelings ! said a sweet child, of ten years old. 

Yes — happiness — and is there nothing else; does not a 
baby seem to wish to be loved — and does it not seem to 
love ? 

Yes — ft is /(wtng"— «nd that is one reason it is happy. 

But does a baby believe any thing ? 

It does not know any thing to believe, said one. 

We are not sure of that ; don't yon remember Jesus 
Christ said, ^' their angels always behold the face of my 
Father 'in heaven ? '^ Perhaps they know God ! 

Babies seem to believe, said another, that people will be 
kind to them and love them. 

You know a baby's soul, after it comes into the body, 
seems to lie still and enjoy itself, i. e. its happiness, love, 
and faith for a good while — but at last it begins to look out 
of its eyes, to see people and things about it ? 

It seems to have confidence in. every thing, said one. 

Yes : faith grows out of k>ve and happiness. But does 
it know about people and things out of it^lf, so as to chooae 
right in loving, and having confidence ? 

No. 

Do not some things seem to disappoint it ? 

Yes. 

Perhaps it judges by what it feels within, and when it 
does not find love and happiness outside as well as within^ 
it gets pain and terror : are all people worthy of love and 
confidence ? 

No. 

And the baby may make mistakes ? 

Yes. 

Does it know what will nmke it happy ? 

No. 

How does it find out ? 

After a pause, one replied ; sometimes it does not find 
out. 

Very true — ^it is the work of life to find out : have youi 
found out } 

This home question alenced them^ and I asked ; do you 
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think, if you had always been treated wim love ; and al- 
ways had thought others were trying to make' you happy ; 
you should ever have been discontented, or have feared, or 
have disliked any body? 

No : said all. 

Discontent then, and fear, and hate, were no part of your 
soul at first ? 

No. 

And if you should lose all such feelings, would it destroy 
your soul ? 

No— it would make it better ; as good as it was at first. 

Well ! now tell me ; do you think it is possible that you 
should lose all your desire of being loved, and all your love; 
all your happiness, and desire, or even expectations of hap- 
piness? 

After a pause for thought, they decided unanimously, 
that they could no^. 

But you might lose your bad feelings and your soul 
would be left ? , 

Yes. 

Then your lov^, happiness, and faith, are your soul itself? 

Yes. 

And discontent, hatred, fear, do not seem to be your 
soul itself, but disorders and diseases of your soul ? 

Yes. 

Each of you began, like any other little-babies, with being 
happy, loving, and believing : have you eVer made any 
mistakes, loved what could not love you? desired what 
could not make you happy ? believed what was not true ? 

Yes ; a thousand times — said several. 

Will not a person, who constantly makes these niistak^s, 
at last grow discontented, unloving, fearful, and full of 
doubts ? 

Yes. 

And cannot you imagine a soul that seeks for happi- 
ness in so many wrong ways, that after a while, it be- 
comes discouraged? 

Yes. 

And supposing a person loves one bad person after an- 
other, and finds them out, one by one, to be bad, don't you 
think, at kist, he will, doubt whether there is goodaesa ajoL^i^ 
wbaie? 
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We know Grod vs good. 

How do we know that God b good ? 

The Bible sayiF 90. 
* How did the Bible people find it out ? 

God told them. 

How ? was it in the same way as Christ says : their an^ 
^Is beheld the Father when they were babies f He says 
m another place — ^the pure in heart see God. 

I do not remember of seeing God, said one. 

Not the form or image of God, which you have in your 
imagination now, perhaps ; and not the name of God — 
which you certaimy did not know till you began to use 
your ears ; but you may haveye/r his character, and it was 
that, perhaps, that made your first feelings happy, loving, 
and confidential. Your feelings remember God— for you 
are very sure God is good ; and that is a very diflferent 
thing from your head's remembering a name. The re- 
membrance of God's character is Cmscience. J dare say 
when you act according to conscience, you feel all is right, 
and as if you had got home again to God, after being away. 

This conversation was apf^ied to thetr^ duties. They all 
had the care of infants and little children, although they 
were themselves so young : for thus it is in the families of 
the poor, when parents are obliged to go out to work. 
Adverting to what they had said, of babies seeming to ex- 
pect people would be kind to them and love them, I re- 
marked bow different bdbies were in this respect from ani- 
mals, who began with being afraid of every thing; and I 
remarked that if babies did' ^^ behold the father," it was no 
wonder they believed in kindness and love ; had confidence 
and feith in others ; and that it was so long before a child 
could get so completely frightened by its pains, that its 
faith would not kindle up at a smile — ^which is God's image 
in the face. They all recognized the fact that babies do 
not begin to be afraid until they are many months old — 
unless they have a great deal of pain ; and they seemed to 
take the idea very completely, of how important it must be 
to watch them, when they could not speak, in order to un- 
derstand what influence we were having over their little 
minds ; anil how careful we ought to be, that they should 
not snffi^r^ofii neglect and carelessness, before they, could 
ihlnk ^* iiijidc^tandi lest doubt and fear should tikm the 
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pkce or love ahd faith in their dispositions. I tpld thelii 
anecdotes of children who used to cry uDllii^countably ; of 
Ode who was found, after mahy mbiithir, to have l^en 
afraid of the rough feel of broad cloth: iand anotliidr/df' 
whatever was black ; and howawis^ cam fliid tedd^h^eds' 
should see that the little miiid be not exposed to distfesti 
and shocks, which might lay the foUndHfibhs of weakness; 
scepticism, and fear of the unknown ; but how, every thing 
should be done to strengthen and cherish that feeling of 
God's character, without which, it would be of no use to 
know God's name. 



It may seem to some persons rather out of place,, to bring 
philosophy to bear upon taking care of babies. But here 
is the starting point of education. And Mr. Alcott does 
not disdain to let his thoughts begin at the beginning ; since 
so did Christ. " Whosoever ofiendeth one of these little 
ones, it were better for him that a millstone were hung 
about his neck, and he were cast into the uttermost depths 
of the sea."^ The principles growing out of the few primal 
facts of human nature which are stated above, carried out into 
the whole education — ^this is Mr. Alcott's system. He would 
teach children to discriminate spiritual happiness from that 
bodily ease and enjoyment, which too often takes its place ; 
to cherish the principle of love, by feeding it on beauty and 
good, and not on illusion ; and to clarify and strengthen 
iailh, by getting knowledge in the right way ; not by ac- 
cumulation, but by growth ; for there is something at the 
foundation of the human soul, analagous to the organiza- 
tion of a plant, which does indeed feed on the earth from 
Vt'hich it springs, the air in which it flourishes, the light of 
heaven which comes upon it from afar ; but which admits 
nothing that it cannot assimilate to itself. We may assist 
a plant, if we will study its nature, but there are things 
which might be put roilod one plant, which would destroy 
another. And so we may assist a soul ; but there is only 
one way. We ^ust study its nature ; we must oflTer the 
individual those elements alone, which it needs, and at the 
time it needs them, and never too much, and always enough. 

19 
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Then we shall find thai each soul has a form, a beauty, a 
purpose of its own. And we shall also find, that there are 
a few generar conditions never to be shut out: that, as the 
light of heaven, the warmth of earth, and space to expand, 
are necessary to the plants ; so knowledge of God, the 
sympathy of human love, and liberty to* act from within 
outward, are indispensable to the souL 



APPENDIX. 

Instead of re-inserting the appendix of the first volume, I will put 
in its stead, Extracts from three Journals made this winter, (1896.) 
The first is from the diary of a little eirl, and the two others from 
those of boys often and eleven years of age. The first does not show 
so much talent, as those of the boys, but it gives a pleasing idea of 
the succession of the exercises, in the mind of a eampleminded lit- 
tle girl. It is put in with all its errors. 

The general order of Exercises for the School, during this partic- 
ular quarter, may be seen Grom the following card» (See next page.) 
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Extracts from the Journal of a girl often years of age. 

/■ 
Wednesday, Jan. 13lh, 1836. 

Before School, I read and then to(4c my sister to school. 

In School, A. M. 

I came to school and wrote a copy on the tablet, and then wrote 
my jom-nal which I like very much, and I think I shall like it better 
and better the more I write it To-day is the day for conversation on 
the life of Christ but Miss Peabody was not here so Mr. Alcott began 
to read and after he had read a little, I knew what he was reading it 
was the Dragon of Rhode's it was very interesting and I think that it 
teaches us to master our passions as the Knight did that killed the 
Dragon. Mr. Alcott then said that this story taught us something but 
he would read us one that he did not think would teach us any thing 
he then took the Fairy Tales and read a story from that we had a 
short conversation, and then had recess. 

Recess. 
I read from Fairy Tales. 

After Recess. 

We wrote letters and 1 wrote one to my cousin Maria it was- not 
writen very well, because I had a bad pen and was hot quite so atten- 
tive to it as usual, it was not a very long one either. 

After School. 

I read from Robinson Crusoe which is very interesting as well as 
instructive. 



Thursday, Jan. 14th, 1896. 
Before School. 

I took a walk with Mr. Emerson and his daughter we went round 
the common and it was before breakfast^ After breakfast I sewed till 
school time, and then dame to school. 

In School, A. M. 

after writeing my journal I prepared to analylize from Pilgrim's 
Progrest this is the sentahce that we analysed it is on the 74th page. 

19* 
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So he coinmanded his man to light a candle, and bid ChriBtian foU 
k>w him : so he had him into a private room, and bid his man open a 
door, and Christian saw the picture of a very grave person hung up 
against the wall. We analysed it in ^e following manner. 



I 



Objects. 



w&ll. 

penoQ 

jrietore 

ChrisUan 

door 



Actions. Qualities. Substitutes. 



Chriitfatn 
ssodis 



comm&ndediio 

fottow 

had 

bid 

•aw 
hang. 




Relations. 



to 

into 

of 

against 

up. 



I like this exercise veiy much and it teaches a great deal. After 
analysing this I wr6te my journal of to-day. We had no recess to- 
day we were so much eqgaged in analysing that I beleive we entirely' 
forgot the recess I am siure I did. 

I studied the verb doceo but I <nily got tlie active voice and I shall 
get the Passive voice at home. 

Friday, Jan. 15tli. 



Before School. 

I took a walk with Caroline Hemming our conversation was on 
flowers she had studied botany so she uAd me a good deal about them 
and made our walk very pleasant. 

In School, A. M. 

I wrote ray journal as usual and then we had a lesson in writing. 
I then finished my journal, but I will now write the coppy that I 
wrote on the black tablet. 



Fortune is tnconstanU 

I had a bad cold to-day so I did not read but I read my journal and 
drew a map while the class were reading I then paraphrased the last 
verse of the peice that they had been reading the name of it was Hu- 
mility, the last verse was as follows. 
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But triumph, if thy soul feels finn 
In faith, and leans on God ; 

Jf woe bids flourish love's wann germ, 
And thou cans,t kiss the rod ) 

Then triumph, man ; for this alone 

Is cause for an exulting tone. 

I think this is a beautiful peice and I wish I had time to write the 
whole of it. We studied a Geography lesson after recess but did not 
have time to say it . 

Saturday, Jan. 16th. 



This morning before breakiast 1 took a walk after breakfiist I read. 

When I got to school I wrote my journal up to this time because it 
is going to be examined after recess, the conversation was very inter- 
esting to-day it was about baptists mostly but I have not time to finish. 
I entended to write the conversation to day. but I have not time. 

Monday, Jan. 18th. 



Before school I read in Robinson Cruso, I heard some one say a 
few days ago that they did not like it but would not teU me why, and 
I could not think of thej-eason because I like it very much myself. 

In school I wrote my journal and then my spelling lesson in my 
book. 

We had a spelling lesson to-day as usual on monday but I cannot 
write it in recess I read from' Fairy Tales. I understood the arith- 
metic lesson better than usual though I could not prove the sums 
(very well) or rather c6uld not put them into words I like the spelling 
lesson better and better every day, after school I read till dinner time, 
after dinner I got ready and came to school, we first had a grammar 
lesson and then wrote our excersizes which I like to write very, 
much. In the evening I read with my sister. 

Tuesday, January 19. 



Before breakfiist I went to walk it was not very cold so we had a 
very pleasant walk. I went to school with my sister ond then came 
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myself. I wrote on the tablet that is before my desk and then wrote 
my journal. After writing my journal I took up my book to write 
my spelling lesson (that I did not have time to finish on Monday.) but 
I did not have time to finish it before the clock gave the alarm for us 
to turn round to hear Mr. Alcott read he read from Krummacher 
.the name of it was The Valley of the Brarains. it began thus. In 
one of the fairest valleys of India lived the pious worshippers of the 
holy Brama they call their God Brama but we call him God it is the 
same I suppose. I have not time to tell the story so I will only tell 
what it represents I think that the valley represents Conscience be- 
cause when the young prince came into it he did not find happiness 
there but misery because it showed him more fully his own wicked- 
ness so conscience when you expect happiness it only showes you 
how wicked you are, but I suppose there are some who when they 
go to their Conscienses almost always find happiness and I hope 
there are a great many but I must stop or I shall go on to far. To- 
day is one of the pleasantest days that I have passed at this school, and 
my journal is writen rather better than usual After recess I gave my 
drawing of a girl to Mr. Graeter and he altered it and made it a great, 
better and made a tree over her head it looked very pretty, my draw- 
ing to-day was the bust of Shakespear, but I did not succeed very 
welL The next Tuesday we shall bring a flowerpot (with the plant 
in it) for Mn Graeter. Mother has a gi'eat many so 1 can copy from 
one of hers. 

This afternoon I wrote Latin exercises in a book that I have got 
for the perpose of writing Latin. 

Wednesday, Jan. 20. 



This morning we have a conversation so after vniting my my 
journals we turned round to converse the section that we talked about 
was this. (The baptism of Jesus is inserted.) 

We. had a very interesting conversation but we were interrupted in 
the midst of it because Mrs. Alcott came and said that that the sleigh 
was ready for we were to have a sleigh ride but there was not room 
for all so I* wanted to give up my place to a little boy that wanted 
to go very much. 
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Thursday, Jan. 91. 



I went to walk after breakiiust but it was very cold so I could not 
stay long but came in and read till schooltime and then came to schooL 

Wrote my journal as usual. 
/We analysed the following sentance from Pilgrims Progress. 

I saw, moreover, in my dream, that the Interpreter took him him 
(Christian) by the hand, and led him into a litde room where sat two 
little children, each one in his chair. 

The name of the eldest was Passion, and the name of the other was 
Patience. 

Passion seems to be much discontented, but Patience was very 
quiet. 

besides analysii^g this sentance we had a conyexsatiop on Pati^ice. 
Mr. Alcott spoke of the Patient schcdlars, and the Impatient ones. 

jAfter recess we vncote letters. I wrote to a friend. 

In the afternoon I wrote Latin Excersises but did not succeed very 
welL 

Friday, Jan. 22. 



After breakfast I read firom a book that I borrowed I went to school 
with. my sister this morning and then came myself. to*d^y is the di^ 
for reading but we had a geography lesson and we did not have tip^e 
to-day. 

The geography lesson was on the New;-England states, it was 
very interesting 1 think it wa» the most interesting pne we have had 
and I think that I could draw the map with out the Atlas. I have not 
got a very good pen so I cannot write very well at least. not so well 
as my last journal. I read from fairy tales in recess. After recess I 
vfTote my journal of to-day I have not much to say in my journal to 
day. but I will just say what I did in the afternoon. I vrrote a page 
of Latin exersises in my book and then got a leejson in my Grammar 
it yma the verb Mereo like Dpceo. It was rafher bard but I got it^ 

Saturday, Jan. 23d. 



I Wrote my journal as usual in school and then drew part of the 
map of New-lTork. The conversation to-day was on the temptation 
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of Jesus perhaps I had better write the few sentances as I have' got 
plenty of time, it is as follows. * * * 

we had a very iDteresting conversation but we were not very atten- 
tive so we did not finish the conversation but we shall finish it on 
Wednesday next, I expect. 

After recess our books were examined and #*••♦•••••• 

In the afternoon I took a walk. 

Monday, Jan. 25. 



This morning I read before school and then (as my sister did not 
go to school) I came to school and wrote my journal (as usual) which 
I have expressed my thoughts about before. 

I then wrote my spelling but I shall not put ihe whole of the leasoii 
in my journal but shall put in as rnuch as I have time to it is as fiil- 
lows. 



Par'inip 

Par'tia'l 

Fart'ner 

Par'ty 

Paa'iion 



Pas 'tor 

Per'iih 

Por'ry 

Pes'ter 

Pet'ty 



Pha'lanz 

Phan'tom 

Plat'ter 

Plen'ty 

Pli'ant 



Plover 
Plum 'met 
Plun'der 
Poth'er 
Po'iion 



Pow'der] 
Pow'er 
Pre'cept 
Pre'cinct 



These are all the words but 1 cannot write the meaning I shall 
however on Monday next : we had no recess (because we were to go 
home a little earlier than usual, because it was an unpleasant day, and 
there were but few schollars here I beleive there was not more than 
eleven.) We had a arithmetic lesson we had a Latin lesson in the 
afternoon as usual on Monday. 

Tuesday, Jan. 26. 



This morning I read till school-time and then went with my sister. 

I wrote my journal and then drew a map and finished my spelling- 
lesson in my book and wrote the meaning, of the words. I like this 
exercise very much I write it on Monday which is spelling day and 
if I do not finish it, I write it eveiy leasure moment of the week (and 
so my other studies). Mr. Alcott read to-day an allegory* the name of 
which was The hill of Knowledge it began something like this It 
was the season when the sky was pure and cloudless when the leav^ 
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began to turn yellow and the fruit to fall when I was walking in the 
peaceful shade of the trees. I grew weary and sat down upon a 
rock where the distant buzz of the city and the rustling of the leaves 
lulled me in to a quiet slumber. I soon found myself in a vast plain 
where a high mountain rose upon the middle it was so high that I 
could hot see the top. it was covered with a great multitude of peo- 
ple chiefly young many of whom presed forward with vigour though 
the way in some places was quite steep, but I shall not have time 
to finish it. our drawing to-day v^as some blocks, we shall draw for 
next time a fire place or a stove. 

Wednesday, Jan. 27. 



This morning after breakfast I read firom the Children's Friend. 1 
went to school with my sister and then came myself, wrote my jour- 
nal as usual. 

The conversation to-day vnis on the temptations of Jesus, but it be- 
gan with the meaning of Temptation the general opinion was that it 
ment the desire to do wrong. I think so. the conversation was 
more interesting than usual there was more silence and attention than 
usual I am shure. After recess I wrote the following copy. 



Time stats for none. 



After vnriting this copy I drew the map of New York (or rather 
finished it, for I began it two or three days ago.) After school I had 
a sleigh ride but not a very long one. We went a little way out of 
the city.« In the afternoon I took a very long walk with my sister. 
In the "evening I read. 

I always devote the evening to reading because I think it is the 
pleasantest time when my little brother is gone to bed for he is gener- 
ally very playful^ 

Thursday, Jan. 28. 



This morning Father read the Transfiguration of Jesus on the 
q^ount. 

After break&st I took a walk. Wrote my journal at school, but I 
got father late. Instead of analysing in the usual manner we had a 
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convenntion on Time and Space we came to the conclufdon that tfaejr 
were made at the same time, and we had some convenaticm on 
grammar and of the Modes and Tenses, but I do hot feel very weli 
to-day so I shall not Write any more in my journal. 

Friday, Jan. 29. 



This morning after breakfast I read from the book that I read in on 
Wednesday (which is the Children's Friend. 

Afler writing my journal I drew a map. and then turned round to 
read from Pilgrims Progress we read where Christian was in the 
House of the Interpreter we read two of the emblems and words that 
Christian said when leaving the Interpreter. Afler we had finished 
our reading lesson we paraphrased the same words (of Christian) that 
we read they were as follows. 

— Orioinai<. 



Here I hare seen things rare and profitable, 
lliiogs pleasant, dreadful, things to make me stable 

In what I have begun to take in hand : 
Then let me think on them, and understand 

Wherefore they shewed me were ; and let me be 
Thankful O good Interpreter to thee. 

My Paraphrase. 

« 

I have seen in this house things rare and profitable 
Things pleasant, dreadful, things to make me strong 

In what I have undertaken : 
Then let me think of them, and know 

Why they were showed to me, and let me be 
Grateful, O'good Interpreter, to thee. 

Aflcr recess Mr. Alcotttold us to draw' the New-England Statei 
from memory I succeeded better than 1 expected to. I will now 
make the outline of the states tliat I drew. (Map is omiitecL) 

This is not done very weli because I did not see the map (or rather I 
drew it from memory as I said before.) I read till dinner time aflier 
dinner I came to school we spelled Latin words I did not miss any I 
read in the evening. 
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Mondiay, February 1st. 

l*b]s moroiDg after break&st I read as usual. When I got to sefaool 
it had iK>t begun, so I took a book and read. I wrote my journal 
(when school began), on Siaturday our books were ejuunined and 
Mr. Alcott said that mine were pretty well and he read part of my 
journal. After writing my journal this morning I wrote the following 

spelling lesson. . 

« 

Spelling and defineing lesson 



Pat-ent 

Pa-thos 

Pa-tient 

Pat-ron 

Pat-ter 

Pat-tern 

iPhi-al 

Phys-ic 

Pi-geon 

Pig-gin 

Pil-fcr 

Pil-grim 



an exclusive right 


Plu-ral 


feeling 


Pock-et 


ready to wait 


Po-em 


a supporter 


Po-et 


the noise of rain 


Po-lar 


a copy 


Pol-ish 


a small bottle 


Pre-cious 


medicine • 


Pre-fect 


a bird 


Preg-nant 


a small dipper 


Pres-ent 


to steal 


Pret-ty 


a traveUer. 


Prim-er 



relating to more than 

a small ba^. [one 

a composition in verse 

one who. writes poetry 

north 

to brighten 

valuable 

a commander 

breediu^ — fruitful 

at this tutie* 

neat — nearly [dren 

a small book for chil- 



Then we had a les5on in Colbums Arithmetic 
We had a Latin lesson in the aflernoon. 

Tuesday, February 2d. 



This morning afler breakfast I read till aehool time and dien'tctme 
to school and wrote my journal. 

After writing my journal I drew the map of Pennsylvania I did 
not quite finish it because I had not time. 

Mr. Alcott read a story which showed how some people used pow- 
er it was about a little boy who had a sword and used it wrong, but 
I did not intend to write the story vre had a short conversation after 
it which was very interesting, as all our conversations are 

We then drew with Mr. Graeter. 

In the afternoon we had a latin lesson 

Wednesday, Feb. 3d'. 



This morning Fatlier read the widow and her t.'w^^ \!cc^s»* ^>^sr~ 

20 
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breakfast I read a story from The Cbildren's Friend. The name of 
the story was The Young Gambler's. I ]iked it very much« 

When I got to school I wrote my journal as usual* this was the 
sentance that we talked about from the Bible to-day. (The tiecord of 
John.) 

This IS a very interesting sentance, and we had a very interestilrg 
conversation from it. It was chiefly about (this part of the sentance) 
Behold the Lamb of Grod which taketh away the sin of the world. 

After recess we wrote our journals. 

Thursday, February 4th. 



This morning I went of an erand for mother before school. When 
I got to school I wrote my journal, and then finished a map. Mr 
Alcott then came to me and brought me a slate with the following 
sentance on it fbr me to analyze. M is ddtghtful to love ottrjrttnds, 

1 analyzed it in the following manner. 



Objects. 


Actions. , 


Qualities. 


Substitutes. 


Relations. 


friends 


m 

18 

lore 


dolightfiil 


It 
our 


to 



I think this sentance is true for no feeling is so delightful to me as 
love, (or not more so.) a very interesting conversation grew out of 
this excercise. After recess we wrote letters. I wrote to one of the 
scholars, the letter that I wrote was not writen very well but Mr. A 
said that if I had time I might put it into my journal this is it 

Dear C 

I have written to many fKends (tboug^h none more doal' lo me 
than you. I suppose that you would- like a short letter from me (though perhaps 
you would not like one from roe as much as I should from you. 

I think that the sentanco that I analyzed this morning was very true for no 
feeling is more delightful to me than that of Love. I should like very mu^b to 
know how far you have got in Geography, I have almost finished the map of 
Pennsylvania. I hope to have time to put this letter into my journal (not because 
it is a very good one but because Mr. Alcott wishes me to (if I have time). 

I must stop writing "now or I shall not have time. ■ This is from your friend and 
schoolmate. 

E 
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In the afternoon I said the yerfo Capio, I said them and then went 
home. « 

Friday, February 5th. 



This morning I went to school with my sister and then came my- 
self 

I wrote my journal- as usual We then paraphrased the fol- 
lowing which Bre the words of Christian when he was sAwut to as- 
cend the hiH of Difficulty. 

Originai*. 

The hill, thodgh high, I covet to ascend. 
The difficulty will not me offeud j 

For I perceive the way to life lies here : 
ComO; pluck up^ heart, let' s neither faint nor fear^ 

Better, though difficult, the right way to go. 
Than wrong, though easy, where the end is woe. 



Paaafhrass. 



The hill, though lofty, I wish to go up, 
The difficulty will not discourage me ^ 

For I perceive that the Celestial City lies this way : 
Come, brighten up, heart, let' s neither faint nor fear. 

Better, though hard, to go the right way, . misery. _ 

Than to go the wrong, though it were easy, where the end is 

After paraphrasing this peice we turned round to read from Pil- 
grims Progress we read where Christian went up the hill and lost 
the roll (diat the Shining ones gave him) we read also that be stayed 
at the Casde Beautiful all night. I think that the reading was more 
interesting than usual this morning. After recess I diew the map of 
Pennsylvania, (which I idmll draw here.) [Map it amiUed,] 

We had a Geography lesson to-day but we did not get it correctly 
so we shall have one on tbe same state, (next time) (which was New- 
Yoric After school I read. In the aftsemoon I had a lesscm from 
tbe Latin Grammar. 

Saturday we had a very interesting conversation indeed but I have 
not time to write it Mr. Aksott looked over our books after recess. 



.• > 
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Monday, February 8tfa. 



» 



Absent 



Tuesday, February 9tb. 



This morning after breakfast I went of an erand. I got to Bcbool 
imtfaer late this momiiig but I was very glad to see-aiy friead 8» I 
could hardly resist whispering a little but I have made a resolutioil 
not to whisper any more (which I shall try Co keep (aad l.know I 
shall if I try.) I wrote my journal as usual, after writing my journal 
I wrote the following words (from my Greography) about Pennsylva- 
nia. 

1 — Pennsylvania is a large, fertile, Well cultivated and wealthy 
state. The surface is level in the south-east, and mountainous or 
hilly in most other parts. 

2 — Pennsylvania has a mild climate, and produces fine grain and 
fin its in abundance. 

It is the day that Mr. Alcott reads to us (to-day) he read fix>m 
Krummacher Parables, the name of the story that he read was. The 
people of Nature. It was a very interesting story. I cannot write it 
because I have not tima Mr. Graeter has oome to draw. There 
will be Latin in the afternoon. 

Wednesday, February 10. 



This morning after breakftst I read fi'om f^rentVi Assistant it is a, 
very beautiAil book and the name pleases me a great deaL I think it 
means a great deal ; but to go back. The'name of the sceiy that I 
read was, Waste not Want not. this name teaches aa well aa the 
story. I cannoc till the story but wiloever reads the story will - leem 
some by it (if they attend to it properly) I, went to school widi ntf 
sister Lucy and then came myselE 

When I got to school I went to my joUmal with pleasure, it m 
ooaversatioii day to-day and after the chairs were ];4aeed in there 
usual manner we began by Mr. Alcott's reading the following^ sen* 
tance. 

And die third day there was a marrage in Cana of GhilUlee ; and 
the mother of Jesus was there, and both Jesus was called, and his 
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disciples, to the marrage. And when they wanted wine, the mother 
of Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine. Jesus saith unto her. 
Woman, what have I to do with thee ? mine hour is not yet come. 

His mother saith unto the servants. Whatsoever he saith unto you, 
do it. And there were set there six wi^ter-pots of stone, after the 
manner of the puriiying of the Jews, containing two or three firidns 
apiece. Jesus saith unto them. Fill the water-pots with water. And 
they filled them up to the brim. And he saith unto them. Draw out 
now, and bear unto the governor of the feast. And they bear it 
When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that it was made 
wine, and knew not whence it was, (but the servants which drew the 
water knew,) the governor of the feast called the bridegroom, and 
saith unto him. Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine, 
and when men have well drunfc, then that which is worse ; but thou 
hast kept the good wine until now. 

This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Ghillilee, and man- 
ifested fourth his glory ; and his disciples believed on him. 

I like the part best where the mother of Jesus said unto him. They 
have no wine. I think that it showed her faith in him. The con- 
versation was very interesting, as usual, we wrote our journals after 
recess. In the afternoon I read. 

Friday, February 13 



This morning after breakfast I read from Parent's Assistant (the 
book that I read in on Wednesday) but the story that I read was the 
Bracelet it was very interesting 1 went td school with my sister and 
then came myself. I wrote my journal as usual and then began to 
study my Geography with great zeal, because last time the lesson 
was not well got. 

Before I had time to finish getting my lesson, Mr. Alcott came and 
gave me a Common Place book, it was opened at page 52, the name 
of the peice was The Western World. It was writen by an Ameri- 
can poet whose name was Mr. Bryant from New- York. It is a very 
interesting peice. After reading and studing this peice we turiied 
round to read it to Mr. Alcott after reading Mr. Alcott said that we 
might go to our seats and paraphrase one of the verces of the peice, 
the one that I paraphrased was as follows* 
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fHE WESTERN WORLD. 



Orioinaii. 

*rhere stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar 
Where the brown otter plong^ed him from the brake) - 
And the deer drank as the light gale flew o 'er. 
The twinkling maize-field rustled, on the shore ; 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore 
And peace was on the earth and in tlie air, 
Th^ warrior lit thie pile, and bound his captive there. 

Mr Paraphrase. 

. The Indian village stood there, there the lake 
Spread its blue waters, that flashed with many oars, 
Where the browi otter plunged him from the bushes, 
And tho deer drank as the soft wind blew o 'er 
Tho corn-field that rustled on the shore 3 
And while that spot, so wild, and still, and fair, 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore, 

And there was peace on the earth and in the air, [prisoner there. 
The Indian warrior lighted the pile of wood, and bound his 

1 have not time to finish my journal of Friday. 

N. B. The reader will please observe that the above jonrual and 
those which follow are uncorrected. Mr. Alcott allows' no first 
draughts to be corrected by the instructor, and then carried off; , as 
diat Would, of course, be no test of the pupiPs progress. 
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Extracts from the ^6uit)fAi. or a Bot ten^ tears of age. 

Sunday, Jan. 17. 



When I arrived at school this memii^ 1 fUind a good many of 
the scholars there, and we began by singing Old Hundred, Mrs. Al- 
cott playing on the piano and leading us wilb her voice, which I 
think is a very fine one. We sang for about a quarter of an hour, and 
then Mr. Alcott explained to us4he words wiq had jtist been singing 
Vhich I tiiink were v^ interesting and characteristic. 

The reading waa very interesting. It was about the Tisitation of 
God to Moses, from a thunder-cloiid, on ^e tpp of Motttt Sinai, and 
when he delivered to him the 'commandments, w'hich now appear to 
ine much closer and much more strict than before. Mr. A]ck>tt asked 
all tho^ who had never disobeyed one of the commandments in 
there whole lifb to hold up their hands — not one held up their hands ; 
but there was one who 1 reaUy beleive never broke the commapd- 
ments, who was H ? that God alone knows. - 

The rest of the morning ] i^nt in reading. 

in the evening we all signed a note to Mr. Akott,^ requestkig that 
lie wovAd gife us a trial of conscience. He didy and Mb niglit I can 
say — though may be not ever before — that I did obey oonscienoe. 

Monday, Jan. 18. 



I wasoeeupied fixnn nine to ten o'clock thii morning 'in writuig 
my Journal and Spelling Lesson. Mr. Alcott then ai^ced me if I 
woAld ihear the school say their spelling lesson«' I did this With 
■great pleasure as I ahvaya do when Mr. Alootttsks anything of thw 
^kind of me they all behave pretty well conaideriDg Mr. Aleott wm 
'.BOt in the reitan and tkisy were.left to the guidapiMs of their own cop 



At twelve o'clock we w6nt- back to our'aeatsaod began ^our arith . 
anetic 

In the aftomocii I oarae to Latin atid mxkAM the synopsia i^f the 
:verb adhibeo. 
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Tuesday, Jan. 19« 



We wrote a copy on our black tablets to-day before we began our 
Journals — this was it 

• Imitate good actions* 
Keep honest company. 

We then turned round and Mr. Alcott read to us a very inteiesdjug 
and instructive story or allegory called the ytdley of the Bmmins. I 
got so deep into it that I was quite sorry when it ended but we bad 
some.Yeiy pleasant conversation after it * ^ * 

At twelve o'clock Mr. Graeter came to teach us drawing however 
we did not draw on tabletis but on paper. I drew the bust of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Afternooii. 

In the aflemoon I came to Latin school with the expectation of 
going a sleigh ride afler school ; but all the sleighs had been engaged 
so we are going to-morrow. 

I wrote my Journal this evening till 7 o'clock and then wrote a 
letter home to my si^er. 

J^ednesday, Jan. 20. 



Having written my Journal we turned round and prepared for the 
conversation, the reading was about the baptism of Jesua. tlik 
was the part 

' Then cometh Jesus from (Galilee to Jordan unto Jhonto be bap^ 
^ised of him. But John forbade him saying I have need to be bap- 
tised of the, why comost thou to me. And Jesus answering said unto 
him suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righte- 
ousness. Then he suflFered him and Jesus when he was baptiBed 
• went straighway up out of the vrater and lo the heavens were opened 
unto him and he saw the spirit of €rod descending like a dove and. 
lighting upon him and lo a voice from heaven saying 

This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased. 
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At eleven o'clock Mrs. Alcotl came to take us a sleigh ride as the 
sleigh was a large one she said we might invite, some of our young 
firiends wfaiefa we did with grest {deasure. 

Tfaumlay, Jan. 21. 



Oar analyiiBg exercse to-day was an emblem fmm Pilgrims Pro- 
gress called Passion and Padfinoe when wq had finished it Mr. ^kiou 
said we had done it better and quicker tham we ever had belore. I 
suppose it wad because we had taken nsore interetf ia it liia» usual 
alid had made a atrooger resofaitioii to be attentive wiiea I £iid so 
mwA. godd eooMS of being attentive and doing as Mr» Aloolt wishes 
us all to do I beleive I shall begin and follow in this plan which I 
very much approve ofl 

I wrote a letter to Mr. Craeter in which I thanked him for consent- 
ing to draw me the school-room which I intend to send on to my Ei- 
ther and mother as a new years present. 



IMHkUA 



LETTER IL 



To an Imagiha^ Personage. 

Boston, Dec. (Teinide,) 

Most Honorable Sir, 

i have tidcen the gtwtt, UkMtty tfC dediealing 
a letter to you, of my most huinMa aokniiwledgemeHls, Of my llifeiida, 

m 

to you, Sir, for the great services which I feel you have rendered to 
me. For the deTightfbl 'flights whidh I have fit>m Heaven to earth, 
I am indebted to you. For the power I have of changing myself 
into other forms, as I do when I skim over the gentle waters of the 
laurelled Wissahiccon, or plunge into the mighty waters of the Nia- 
gara, in the form of a swallow ; or when I staa) the golden honey 
fix>m the silver cells of the bees ; — for all this^ I owe to you. And 
now I will disclose this wonderous stranger to your sight — he is no 
less than my own Imagination. 

Youffs, • # # . 
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Friday, Jan. 22. 



To-day Mr. Alcott said would be devoted nearly entirely ta geogra- 
phy as many of the boys had fallen so far behind in there map book 
that they must bring them up I had not drawn Rhode Island nor the 
Eastern states united which was the place we were to stop at so I 
sat myself to woik and drew both of these and then studied what was 
in the book concerning them. Mr. Alcott then heard us answer 
some questions about it to him. 

After recess Mr. Alcott said that those who had finished there ge- 
ography might write in their Journals so having finished it, I farougiit 
up my Journal and drew the first of the Middle States which is New- 
Yoric. 

Saturday, Jan. 23. 



Having finished our Journal Mr. Alcott arranged our chairs and 
we got ready for the conversation and though we had a very interest- 
ing reading yet the conversation Mr. Alcott said he was rather disap- 
pointed in. I had the slate therefore I could not aid as much as if I 
had not. 6. K. also having another slate his loss was greatly feh as 
he is very ready in the conversation. 

The reading was al)outthe Temptation of the Lord Jesus when 
Satan carried him up into the mountain. I think the reason was 
because we were not so attentive. 

The rest of the morning was spent in looking over our books. I 
went away at one o'clock for dancing. 

Extracts from the Journal of a Bot of Eh^xvsN. 

Friday, Feb. 12. 



I wrote my Journal and then we read to Mr. Alcott, from the Com- 
mon Place Book of Poetry, a piece caled " The Western World** and 
after we had read it we went to our seats and paraphrased the verse 
which we liked best 

I paraphrased the lines and wrote them down on my slate first, as 
I usualy do, but to-day I did not have time to put all of them into my 
book. 
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Aflef paraphrasing I stiidyed in the geography about the state of 
New-Yprk and then we recited it to Mr. Alcqtt. 
In the afternoon t wrote Latin Exercises. 

Tuesday, Feb, 16. 



This mornbg after our Journals were writen we turned round and 
Mr. Alcott read to us^part of a story about a girl named Greneveva and 
I think it is the most afiecting and interesting stor^that I ever read or 
heard read, he only read part of it (as he did not have time to read ' 
the whole,) but he said he would read the rest of it, the next Reading 
day and he said the rest would not be so afifbcting, but it would be 
very interesting. 

After the reading we had a recess after which Mr. Alcott asked 
those which had brought thier drawings (that Mr. Graeter told them 
to bring) to stand up, and then he asked those which had not brought 
them to stand up. I stood up, and he sent me home as I bad no ex- 
cuse for not bringing it, I heard afterwards that Mr. Graeter did not 
come this morning at all. 

In the afternoon I wrote latin exercises. 

Wednesday, 17. 



We wi'ote ii^ our Journals until ten o'clock, when Mr, Alcott ar- 
ranged us for conversation, and Mr. Alcott read to us from tITe 23 to 
the 25 verse in the 2nd chapter of John, the words which he read 
were the following. 

t Now when Jesus was in Jerusalem at the passover, in the feast- 
day, many believed in his name when they saw the mi|QBcles which 
he did. 

But Jesus did not <:ommit himself imto them becaus he knew all 
men and needed not that any man should testify of man : for he 
knew what was in man. 

When Mr. Alcott had read this he asked us what part interested us 

the most and the last line interested me (for he knew what was in 

man) and I thought that he was (rod in a body and made man and 

therefore he knew what was in man. I think that the conversation 

this morning was very interesting and instructing. 
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Monday, Feb. 22. 



This morning when I came to school Mr. A]cott tokl those, that 
wrote Journals to write the spelling lesson right into their Journals 
therefore I shall write it on the following page. At ten o'clock we 
turned round and recited it and talked about the meanings of the 
words and we had an interesting and instructing conversation alx>ut 
some of them. After the spelling lesson we had a short recess after 
which we got an arithmetic lesson but did not get time to recite it. 

Afternoon. 

I came to school and got a lesson from the latin grammar and re- 
cited it. 



Spelling and Defining Lesson. 



Prosper 

Proverb 

Proxy 

Prudent 

Public 

Publish 

Question 

Quiet 

Quinsy 

Quintal 

Quiver 

Quotient 

Region 

Relic 

Relict 

Jlelish 

Remnant 

Render 

Rugged 

Ruin 

Rumor 

Rundlet 

Runnet 

Ruption 



to favour 

a common saying 

the substitution of another 

wise 

open 

to make known 

to ask 

still [the throat. 

a tumid inflammation in 

a hundred weight 

a case for arrows 

a number got by division 

place ^ 

the dead body 

a widow 

to taste 

residue 

to return 

rough 

destruction 

rumor 

a small barrel 

a liquor 

a breach 
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Wednesday, 24. 



At ten o'clock Mr* Aksott arranged us for conveniation and he read 
to us from the third chapter of Jc^m and the part I was most intraresl- 
ed in was about a man's being bom again. I was not veiy attentiTO 
the first part of the conversation as I got to thinking about other' 
things such as purcusnon caps, &c but the conyersation soon int^- 
ested me a great deal more than the purcussion cqw and other little 
things (which I was thinking about at first) and I soon become so 
much interested in the conversation that I thought about nothing 
else. The conversation ended at a little before twelve o'clock and 
we had recess for aboiit quarter of an hour after which we wrote in 
our Journals and other writing books. 

Thursday, Jan. 25. 



Mr. Alcott arranged us for analysing at ten o'clock and we did not 
do it as We usualy do but Mr. Alcott gave us each a slate divided as 
he divides the black tablet when we anylyse in the general manner 
for instance with five divisions for Objects Actions Qualities Substir 
tutes Relations and then he acted something and' we put it down, for 
instance he held up a pink Box and of course the pink is a Quality of 
the box, therefore we should put it down under Qualities^ and the 
3ox under Objects as it is an Object. 

After anylising we wrote letters to our frinds and teachers, and^ 
wrote to my counn. 

In the afternoon I came to school and learnt latin. 

Friday, 26 



This morning after we^had writen our Journals Mr. Alcott asked 
the largest schoolers if they knew the Lord's Prayer, and all held up 
their hands, and then Mr. Alcott told us to paraphrase it and write it 
hi our paraphrase books. I paraphrased it in the following manner. 
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LORD'S PRATBR. 

PiAAPHRABSD. 

Our Father that dwelleth in heaven hallowed be thy thlew . Thy 
kingdom come^ Thy wiabeB be peribrmed in this woild, aa they are 
in thy dwelling place. Give na this day what we uaualy live upon 
and forgive ua our rins as we forgive those that sin against uk And 
let us not go into temptation, but protect us from evlL For thiae &si 
the kingdom and power and gloiy^ always. AM£N» 

After we had paraphrased Mr. Akott read all of the paraphraaes 
aloud, and then we took our Pilgrim^i Progress and read alood to Mr. 
Aleott After which Bfr. Aleott read some of the paraphraaes again* 

Afternoon. 
- I cjtme to school and wrote latin exercises. 

Saturday, Feb. 27. 



The conversation \h]S morning was about the same thing that it 
last Wednsday, but we did not converse at all in the same manner 
that we did last time and Mr. Aleott asked us a great many questions 
that he did not last time and it was very interesting. 

« 

Monday, 2^ 



This morning I came to school and wrote the spelling kason in niy 
book which I generaly write it in and at t»i o'clock we turned round 
and recited it to Mr. Aleott and had a conversation on d» meaningB 
of the words and then we bad recess. After recess Mr. Aleott hand- 
ed us each a card of our studies which we are to pursue during the 
present quarter of school we occupied the rest of the morning in 
looking over it and conversing about it 

Afternoon. 
I got a lesson in th^ latin grammar and recited it to the tether* 
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